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p:ditor’s preface. 


TirE daughters of my friend Mr. Lasself, F.R.S., 
President R.A.S., having asked me to edit their 
translation of this work, I consented the more rea- 
dily to accede to their wish because Dr. Schellen's 
book appeared to me valuable as a popular account 
of a new branch of .scientific investigation. 

I have to remind the readers of the book that 
I am not re.sponsible for the views of the Author, 
nor for the relative importance which he has given 
to the work of different investigators in the .same 
field of research. I have added some notes, which 
are distingui.shed from those of the Author by being 
enclo.sed within brackets. The absence of an 
editorial note is not, however, to be understood in 
every case as giving my sanction to the statements 
of the text. This remark applies in particular to 
the section •on the “ Influence of Temperature 
and Density on the Spectra of Gases,” in which 
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are several stalemen/s which appear to need con- 
firmatioHi. Since this part of the translation passed 
through my hands, Angstrom has published a note* 
in which he shows that Wiillner is mistaken in the 
different spectra which he describes as belonging 
to hydrogen and to oxygen. 

I ^regret that the Author has reversed the 
practice of the principal spectroscopic observ<.!rs, 
and placed the r^ end of the spectrum oi)p(.)sile 
the reader’s left hand, and not, as in the maps of 
Kirchhoff, Angstrom, and otht’rs, on tho right- 
hand side of the page. 

In so new a science there must I)e necessarily 
many points not finally .settled, but this circum- 
stance does not detmet from the great merit of the 
l)Ook as a popular treatise on .Spectrum Anedysis. 

WILLIAM HUGGINS. 


L'i'i'i.k 'rn.si; fill, I., 

1S71. 


* Compies Ri'ndu,\\ Auj^aist 1871, and P/tt/, Nov. 1871. 



TRANSI.ATORS’ PRJ^FACE. 


liiK ori';inal ot the following work was intm- 
tliiced to our notico by Air. Huggins, to whom 
we had appealeil for information as to the best 
elementar}’ book on the Sijectroscope ; and while 
engage-d in its j perusal, the interest we felt in the 
subject suggested the idea of undertaking the 
translation of the work. Just as we had com- 
pleted our labours, the second German edition 
made its ajjpearance, and this necessitated .so entire 
a revision of the whole work as to occasion con- 
siderable delay. 

In order to render the work as complete as 
possible, we have, at the .suggestion of the Editor, 
given in an Appendix Mr. Stoney’s important 
paper “ On the Cause of the Interrupted Spectra 
of Ga.ses,” and Prof. Young’s valuable Catalogue of 
the lines ^observ’ed in the spectrum of the chromo- 
sphere. We have besides inserted in the bod)’ 
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of the work an account of the Total Eclipse of 
0 

.1870, a* copy of Angstrom’s maps of the solar 
spectrum, a view of the corona from a photograph 
by Mr. Brothers, and a representation of some of 
the solar prominences from a drawing by Prof 
Respighi. 

are glad to have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing our thanks to Messrs. Hanhart for the 
care they have taken in the reproduction of the 
several lithographic plates, especially for the ad- 
mirable way in which they have represented Ang- 
strom’s maps; also to Mr. Pearson, for the careful 
manner in which he has conducted the tsigraving 
on wood of Kirchhoff’s maps, so as to represent 
them in several tints, a task in which he has been 
materially assisted by the great accuracy of the 
printers, INIcssrs. Watson and Ilazell. 

JANE AND CAROLINE LASSELL. 


K\y LoI)c;k, Maiiu.mie.^d, 
PiXfmher^ 1S71. 



PREFACE 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 


Thk present work is founded upon a series of 
Lectures delivered by the Author during the 
winter of 1869, before the “ V'ereine fur wissen- 
schaftliche Vorlesungen,” in this city. Its object 
is, on the one hand, to give a clear and familiar 

representation of the nature and phenomena of 

• 

Spectrum Analysis, enabling an educated person 
not previously familiar with physical science to 
become acquainted with the newest and most 
brilliant discover}' of this centur}'; and, on the 
other hand, to show the important position which 
Spectrum Analysis has acquired in the pursuit of 
Physics, Chemistry, Technology, Physiology', and 
Astronomy, as well as its adaptability to almost 
every' kind qf scientific investigation. 

The general reader will be introduced by this 
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book into a new realm of science, the dominion ot 
which 'has extended in a few years over all terres- 
trial substances, and even beyond them to the most 
distant parts of the universe. lie will learn to 
decipher the new lan^mage of Lighf, which liy 
unequivocal signs yields him information not only 
concerning the nature of terrestrial substances, but 
also of the physical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies. The professor of science will find in these 
pages many details for the arrangement of appa- 
ratus by which to exhibit the various spectra and 
their chaiacteristic phenomena to a large audience, 
and present to them a view of those siiiendid dis- 
coveries, the direct sight of which can only lx* 
enjoyed by the few who [)Ossess an instrument for 
the purpose. 

'I'o facilitate the due appreciation of the results 
which have been obtained by the apiilication of 
Spectrum Analysis to the heavenly bodies, the 
Author has given with each class of objects a 
summary of the information hitherto furnished by 
the telescope, and has sought to give a glance in 
passing at the progressive development and partial 
transformation of the heavenly bodies. 

The great interest that has ev«rywhere been 
excited by the first edition of this work has made 
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a second edition necessary within the period of a 
year. The Author has given his attention To the 
careful revision of each section, which he has in 
many cases enlarged and enriched by the dis- 
coveries made by Spectrum Analysis generally, but 
more especially in its application to the observation 
of the Sun. Great prominence has been given to 
the detailed explanation of the various methods 
employed in the practical working of the spectro- 
.scope. 

In conclusion, the Author acknowledges with 
grateful thanks the valuable assistance rendered 
him by various scientific men who have kindly 
communicated to him the results of their labours, 
among whom he would especially mention Messrs. 
Huggins, Secchi, Lockyer, Zollner, Janssen, Morton^ 
and Young. His thanks are also due to the pub- 
lisher, who has watched over with so much care 
and interest the typogreiphical dejiartment, as well 
as the execution of the numerous and elabo.ate 
illustrations. 

THE AUTHOR. 


Cologne. 
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ON THE ARTIFICIAL SOURCES OF HIGH 
DJiGREES OF HEAT AND LIGHT. 


I. IXTRODUCTIOX. 

T he total eclipse of the sun in India of the 
iSth of August, 1868, was an event which, it 
will be remembered, excited extreme interest in the 
scientific world, and led to a large expenditure of 
money and labour in order that a new method of in- 
vestigation — Spectrum Analysis — might be applied 
to those mysterious phenomena invariably present 
at a total solar eclipse, the nature and character of 
which the unassisted powers of the telescope had 
pro\'ed themselves inadequate to reveal. The 
brilliant results obtained at this eclipse were fully 
confirmed by the more recent observ’^ations made 
in North America during the total eclipse of the 
7th of August, 1869, and the records of those 
eclipses laid before the various scientific societies 
clearly assent, the triumph of spectrum analysis. 
On this account the new method qf investigation 
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has excited great int(jrest in all cultivated circles, 
and therefore a familiar and comjiri’hensive exposi- 
tion of the details of spectrum anah’sis, in which is 
shown the great value of this method of rcsi-arch 
in every department of physical science, seems not 
uncalled for. 

hy s/'<r/ nr;;/ is not understood in jihysics a sjiectre 
or ghostly apj^arition, as the verbal inter])retalion of 
the word might well lead one to su])]>ose, but that 
beautiful image, brilliant with all the colours of the 
rainbow, which is obtained when the light of the 
sun, or any other brilliant object, is allowed to jjass 
through a triangular piece of glass -a prism. 

The unassisted eye can ])erceive no difieri nce in 
the light fr(.>m the heavenly bodies and that from 
various artificial sources, beymid a variation in 
colour and brilliancy; but it is ijuite otherwise when 
the light is viewed through a jirism. Thtrre are 
then forrac-d vert- beautiful coloured images or 
^X'Ctra, the constitution and ajipearance of which 
depend upon the nature of the substance emitting 
the light. The different ap]>earances jircsented In- 
these coloured images are so entirely charac- 
teristic, that to every substance, when luminous 
in a gaseous form, there corresponds a peculiar 
.spectrum which belongs only to that particular 
substance. 

It follows, therefore, that when the .spectra of 
different substances have lieen determined once for 
all, by previous researches, and have been recorded 
in maps or impressed upon the memory^ it is easy 
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in any future investig’ation to rccog'nize at once, 
from the form of the spectrum which a Sody of 
unknown constitution presents, the individual sub- 
stances of which it is composed. 

This statement presents in j^eneral terms the 
nature of spectrum anah’sis. It anal)’ses bodies 
into their constituent parts, not as the chemist, 
with alembics and retorts, with re-a^amts and pre- 
cipitates, but by means of the spectra which 
these substanc(.-s give when in a state of intense 
luminosity. 

.Spectrum analysis in no way supjolants the 
methods of chemical analysis hitherto in use ; fur 
its function is neither to decompose nor to combine 
bodies, but rather to reconnoitre an unknown terri- 
tor}’, and to stand sentinel, and signalize to the 
physicist, the chemist, and the astronomer, the 
])resenco of any substance brought beneath its 
scrutinv. 

With what acuteness, wnth what delicacy does 
spectrum analysis accompli.sh this task ! When the 
l)alance, the microscope, and ever}’ other means of 
research at the command of the physicist and 
the chemist utterly fail, one look in the spectro- 
scope is sufficient in most cases to reveal the 
presence of a substance. If a pound of common 
salt be divided into 500,000 equal parts, the weight 
of one of these portions is called a milligramme. 
The chemist is able, by the use of the most delicate 
scales and fhe application of special skill, to de- 
termine the weight of such a particle ; but in doing 
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SO, he comes close upon the limits of his power 
of detel’lin”' by chemical means the presence of 
sodium, the chief element in common salt. P>ut if 
that small millit^rammc be sulxlivided into tliree 
million parts, we arrive at so minutc' a particle that 
all power of discernin::^ it fails, and yet even this 
excessively small (juantity is sufficient to lie recog- 
nized with certainty in a .six-ctroscope. ^^'e have 
but to strike together the pages of an old dust}' 
book in order to perceive immediately in a spectro- 
scope jilaced at some distance, the flash of a line of 
yellow light which we shall ]>rt.'senth' li-ai'n is an 
unfailing sign of the presence of sodium. 

It was to be expected that so .sensitive a mi.-ans 
of investigation, from whic'h no known substance 
can e.scapc, would t'er}' soon lead to the tracking- 
out and discovery of new elements which, till thiMi, 
had remained unknown, either because they an- 
scattered very siiaringly in nature, or stand out 
with so little that is characteristic, from .some other 
.sulistances, that the imperfect chemical methods 
hitherto in use have not been able to distinguish 
them. 

d'his expectation was brilliantly realized even by 
the first steps taken in this direction. The two 
Heidelberg professors, Bunsen and Kirchhoff, to , 
whom we are indebted for the discoverj'^ of spectrum 
analysis and its application to practical science, very 
soon discovered with their new instrument, two new 
metals, Caesium and Rubidium, to which two others, 
Thallium and Rtdium, have been since added. 
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But all the brilliant and astounding’ results which 
spectrum analysis has furnished in the proMinces of 
physics and chemistry have been far surpassed by 
its performances in that of astronomy. Newton’s 
law of gravitation has given us the means of calcu- 
lating the courses of the heavenly bodies, of pro- 
jecting the orbits of the earth, the planets and 
comets, and of predicting their relative positions 
in these orbits, together with the accompanying 
phenomena of the ebb and flow of the tides, and 
the eclipses and occultations of the heavenly bodies 
But this same gravitation chains man to the earth 
and forbids him to leiive it. It is therefore only 
on the wings of light, that news reaches him of the 
existence of those numberless worlds by which he 
is surrounded. The light alone, which proceeds 
from these stars, is the winged messenger which 
can bring him information of their being and 
nature ; spectrum analysis has made this light into 
a ladder on which the human mind can rise billions 
and billions of miles, far into immeasurable space, 
in order to investigate the chemical constitution of 
the stars, and study their physical conditions. 

Until within a few years, the telescope was the 
only means by which these investigations could be 
carried on, and the intelligence derived from this 
source concerning the stars and nebulae was ver)' 
scant, being confined to but partial information of 
their outward form, size, and colour. 

Since the year 1859, spectrum analysis has 
entered the service of astronom5', and its per- 
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lormanccs for the short space of eleven years are, in 
the most widely-differingf ways, perfectly astounding-. 

It is possible by means of a prism to decompose 
into its component parts the light of the sun, the 
planets, the fixed stars, comets and nebulae, and thus 
obtain their spectra in the same way as that of carthh' 
luminous substances. By a careful comparison of 
the spectra of the stars with the well-known spectra 
of terrestrial substances, it cun be determined, from 
their complete agreement or disagreement, with a 
certainty almost amounting to mathematical pre- 
cision, whether these substances do or do not exist 
in those remote heavenly bodies. 

The foregoing statements ].)resent in general 
terms the essence and scope of spectrum anah’sis. 
Its starting-j)oir.t is the .spectrum of each indi- 
vidual substance, and in order to obtain this it is 
requisite that the substance should not only bi> 
luminous, but should emit a siijjicioii quanlify of 
light. Dark bodies are not available for spectrum 
analysis ; if they are to bo submitted to its scrutiny, 
they must first be brought into a state of vivid 
luminosity. 

To avoid later interruptions and repetitions, it 
will be desirable, before entering upon the subject 
of spectrum analysis, to review with brevity the 
means afforded by chcmistiy' and physics for ren- 
dering luminous all substances gaseous and non- 
gaseous, and even the least fusible metals. 
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2 . The Luminous Power of Flame. 

The immediate cause of the luminosity of flame 
has not yet been fully ascertained, notwithstanding 
the many investigations that have been made with 
this object. If a glass receiver (Fig. i) be filled 
with oxygen, and a lighted piece of phosphorus be 
plunged into it from above, the phosphorus will 

FI(5. 1. 
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Combu.SLion uf a Steel Watch-spring in t Wygen. 




burn with great energy and give out a dazzling 
light. In the same manner most metals previously 
raised to a glowing heat, as, for instance, a steel 
watch-.spring, will burn in pure oxygen, with the 
development of an intense light. 

If, on the contrary, a stream of gas issuing from 
a reservoir of •hydrogen be ignited in free air, it 
will burn with a scarcely perceptible flame. The 
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flame produced by oil, petroleum, and coal gas is 
verj' (brilliant, while that from spirits of wine is 
faint. 

What occasions this difference ? 

The chemical process of the combustion of phos- 
phorus and of hydrogen is the same, namely, the 
combination of these substances with oxygen ; the 
amount of heat evolved is also not veiy' dissimilar ; 
the difference therefore appears to lie only in the 
nature of the products of combustion. In the 
case of phosphorus this product appears as a solid 
body, in the form of a dense’ white cloud (phos- 
phoric-acid) ; in the case of hydrogen gas, the pro- 
duct of combustion is invisible, because it is water 
in a gaseous form — that is to say, steam. 

This remark applies, with few exceptions, to all 
combustion which takes place at very high tempe- 
ratures. A flame which contains neither so/id 
matter as a product of combustion, nor yet a fordpi 
solid body in a state of incandescence, is, as a rule, 
but little luminous, even when the temperature of 
combustion is very high ; therefore, at a similarly 
high temperature, glowing solid or liquid bodies 
emit far more light than gaseous substances do ; 
the fewer solid particles there are in a flame the 
less brilliant will be its light. The scarcely per^ 
ceptible flame of burning hydrogen gas will imme- 
diately become luminous if any solid body be heated 
in it to incandescence. 

If a spiral of platinum wire be heid in the flame, 
it shines brightly; the glowing wire is clearly seen. 
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and conveys the impression that the light is not due 
to the hydrogen flame, but to the glowing whjte-hot 
metal. The heat generated by the chemical com- 
bination of the hydrogen gas with the ox}’gen of 
the air, renders the platinum incandescent, and it is 
the glowing platinum wire, not the flame, which 
emits the intense light. 

If a grain of common salt be dropped into the dull 
flame, it flashes uji brightly with a yellow light. 
I'he salt is dispersed into a million of the smallest 
particles, all of which glowing in the flame can no 
lunger singly be distinguished : they thus give the 
appearance to the h)'drogen flame as if it shone of 
itself.* 

For the illustration of this point it is unnecessarv' 
to make any artificial experiments, since the flame 
of common gas, which, owing to its great brilliancy, 
is universally employed for domestic and other 
uses, is well suited to the purpose. Coal gas is a 
chemical compound of hydrogen gas and carbon, 
though it is often contaminated to a more than 
necessary extent with other substances. 

Carbon, after oxygen certainly the most precious 
of all sulistances, alike valuable in its crystal form 
of diamond as in its dirty black form of coal, is 
not distinguishable in common gas, for through its 
combination with hydrogen it has lost its brilliant 

* [This experiment is more satisfactorily made by the intro- 
duction into the flame of a finely divided solid which is not de- 
composed, as IS the case with salt. Some of the light when salt 
is employed is due to the luminous vapour of sodium.] 
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spatkle as well as its black colour, and it then 
appeans as a transparent g-as, not indeed as an in- 
dependent body, but in the most intimate chemical 
combination with hydrogen, as carburetted hy- 
drogen gas. 

If this gas be ignited as it streams out of an 
ordinar}'^ burner, in contact with the atmospheric 
air, the greater part of its oxygen is taken up l)y 
the hydrogen in the gas, and a considerable quan- 
tity of carbon, for which there is not sufficient 
oxygen present, is thrown down. Coml)Ustion takes 
l^lace almost entirely near the edge of the flame, 
where it is in contact with the oxygen cf the air ; in 
the middle, the gas is merely decomposed by the 
heat of the combustion, and in this heat the very 
finely-separated particles of carbon which have been 
precipitated are in a state of brilliant incandescence. 
It is to these glowing particles that the gas flame 
owes its illuminating power. In order to see them, 
it is only necessary to hold a cold substance, such 
as a china saucer, in the brilliant part of the flame ; 
the disengaged carbon covers the saucer in the 
form of the finest soot. 

The same thing occurs in 'the burning of tallow, 
stearine, oil, or petroleum; in the lighting of candles 
or lamps the combustible substance is first decom- 
posed, and then by the heat of combustion, com- 
binations of carburetted hydrogen arise in the form 
of gas. When the oxygen is insufficient, only a 
small portion of carbon is immediately burnt, and 
that at the edge of the flame, where a great deve- 
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lopmcnt of heat takes place ; here the product of 
combustion is a "as (carbonic acid), and therefore 
the edg-e of the flame gives but little light ; in the 
inner part, however, where there is a want of oxygen, 
the solid particles of carbon attain a white heat, and 
onh’ as they escajje out of the flame burn by the 
high temj)erature of the edge. It is, therefore, the 
incandescent solid particles of carbon that give to 
the flame its illuminating power. 

Kas}’, therefore, as it is to give brilliancy to a non- 
luminous flame, it is no less easy to deprive a bril- 
liant gas flame of its luminosity; all that is required 
is to mix such a quantity of ox 3 ’gen or atmospheric 
tiir with the gas before it is burnt, that the oxygen 
jienetrates into the inner part of the flame, and 
burns all the carbon present in the gas. "When this 
hai)pens, the flame instantly ceases to be luminous, 
and is found nearly under the same conditions as the 
flame of pure h\ drogen gas. AVith a sufficient quan- 
tit\' of oxygen the combustion of the hydrogen, as' 
well as of the carbon, goes on with unusual rapidity 
in all i^arts of the flame at once ; the natural conse- 
quence of this is that, on account of the incomparably 
greater development of heat, the non-luminous gas 
flame is much hotter than the luminous one ; it is 
now a heat-flame, and a source of heat instead of 
4ight. 

In opposition to these facts, there are others 
W'hich prove that the presence of solid particles in a 
flame is by no means necessary in order to give it 
luminosity. Frankland has show'n that w'hen hy- 
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clrogen is burnt in oxygen under a pressure gra- 
dually increasing up to twenty atmospheres, the 
feeble luminosity of the flame becomes gradually 
augmented, until, at a pressure of ten atmospheres, 
it is bright enough to allow of a newspaper being 
read at the distance of two feet from the flame. A 
similar increase of brilliancy is observed in the 
combustion of carbonic oxide gas in oxygen under 
pressure; and, under similar conditions, bisulphide of 
carbon burns in oxygen, or in nitric oxide gas, with 
an intense light, though no solid particles are 
present in the flame. Frankland maintains, there- 
' fore, that the luminosity of a coal-gas flame is not 
due to the presence of solid particles of incandes- 
cent carbon, and that the soot deposited on a por- 
celain saucer from a gas flame is not solid car- 
bon, but a conglomerate of the densest light-giving 
hydrocarbons. He has proved that the very clear 
flame of coal gas is perfectly transparent, from the 
fact that he sent the intense electric light through 
such a flame on to a screen, without the least trace 
being perceived of any solid incandescent particles 
of carbon. 

While Frankland considers the luminosity of the 
flame to depend mainly on the fl't'w.v//)/ of the burning 
gas, St. Claire Deville ascribes it chiefly to the 
icmperahite of the combustion which is dependent 
upon the density of the gas. 

Whatever may be the cause of luminosity in an 
incandescent body, this fact is certain, that incan- 
descent, solid, and liquid bodies possess a much 
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^jreater brilliancy, and emit a much more intense 
light, than gases do when rendered luminous under 
ordinary pressure, and that the luminous power of 
gases increases in proportion to the pressure to 
which they are subjected, by which their density 
is increased, and they approach more nearly the 
condition of fluids. 

3. The Buxsex Burxer. 

The correctness of the foregoing statements may 
be easily shown by a lamp of Bunsen’s construction 
(Fig. 2), which is absolutely required in all re- 
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searches with spectrum analysis. This burner causes 
a rapid combustion of the particles of carbon in 
coal gas, and fo generates a high degree of heat, 
and this is accomplished by allowing jthe gas which 
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enters the lower part of the lamp to mix plentifully 
with atmospheric air before passing up the tube to 
feed the burner. For this purpose, the lower cham- 
ber S is perforated, so that the outer air enters 
freely while the gas is burning. The gas takes up 
here a sufficient quantity of air, and then rises with 
it to the top of the tube a a. 

The flame gives no light, but its heat is very 
considerable; if the supply of outer air be inter- 
cepted by closing with the fingers the openings t() 
the mixing chamber S, the flame immediately be- 
comes luminous, and throws down particles of car- 
bon in abundance, which was not the case before, 
as no soot whatever is deposited on a china saucer 
by the non-luminous heat flame. 

If the burner be contrived, as is \cry desirable 
when working with the spectroscope, so that the 
entrance of air to the gas can be shut off at will, 
either entirely or partially — ^which is easily effected 
‘by turning round a perforated ring — then the same 
burner serves to give alternatcl}’ a lyminous or a 
heat flame. "When the ring cuts off the supply of 
air to the gas by closing the openings to the mixing 
chamber, the flame shines brightly, like any ordinary 
gas flame ; when, on the contrar}-, the ring is turned 
to allow the air to pass into the mixing chamber, 
the luminosity ceases, and the flame becomes a heat 
jPame. 

The heat of this flame is so intense that it is 
capable of converting many substanc^s^which it may 
be desirable to examine by spectrum analysis, into a 
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gaseous condition, causing them to emit sufficient 
light to yield a clearly perceptible spectrum. ,But a 
far greater heat may be attained if the atmospheric 
air, instead of being left to mix itself with the gas, 
be forced in by means of a powerful blowpipe. A 
contrivance of this kind is seen in the gas-blowpipe 
(Fig. 3); the gas from the pipe G enters a wide 


Fig 3. 



Bunsen Gas-blowpipe. 


tube a, which is closed at the lower end by a 
stopcock, and is made to turn on a pivot round the 
stand ; the gas passes through, and escapes at the 
*further end. In the middle of this tube a runs a 
second narrower tube b by through which the atmo- 
spheric air is forced into the stream of gas by means 
of a bellows .and an eleistic tube. The gas flame 

receives so much oxygen in this way, not only 

2 
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round the edge, but also in the centre, that an 
enorn^us quantity of heat is generated by the 
complete combustion of the hydrogen and carbon. 
Over the escape end, a tube slides up and down, 
and partly by this means, and partly by the cocks, 
the degree of heat in the flame can be regulated at 
will. The greater the quantity of gas which can be 
burnt in a given space, and the greater the energy 
and the rapidity of the combustion, the greater 
also will be the amount of heat evolved. For this 
reason, in the great laboratories, the atmospheric air 
is forced by a special air-pump into a strong iron 
receiver of the capacity of several quarts, where it 
is subjected to a pressure of one and a half or two 
atmospheres. If this compressed air be allowed to 
escape along with a copious stream of gas from a 
common tube, in the same manner as we have 
just described, the flaime becomes one of such 
intense heat, owing to the rapid and complete com- 
bustion of so large a quantity of carburetted hy- 
drogen, that it has power to melt in a few minutes 
considerable quantities of the least fusible metals, 
as, for example, a couple of pounds of platinum.* 

4. The Magnesium Light. 

Ihere are some substances, such as potassium/ 
sodium, etc., which have so great an affinity for 
oxygen that they wrest it even out of its most inti- 

* [For the melting of platinum, air and hj’cffogen or oxygen 
and coal gas should be used.] 
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mate combinations in order to form with it a new 
substance, — a process accompanied by a develop- 
ment of both light and heat. Among these sub- 
stances, magnesium is especially distinguished for 
the extraordinary amount of heat and light which 
it thus produces. This metal is white like silver, 
and of remarkable metallic brilliancy; it is very 
light, but somewhat heavier than water, so that it 
will not float upon its surface. When heated in the 
air up to a certain temperature, it ignites, and burns, 
at the expense of the atmospheric oxygen, with a 
white and dazzling light on which, when near, the 
eye cannot bear to look. 

Magnesium burns with great rapidity, and the 
solid product of combustion — solid incandescent 
magnesia — emits a veiy^ intense light ; it partly 
rises in the air in the form of white smoke, and 
partly falls as white powder to the ground. Though 
the luminous power of the sun be 524 times greater 
than that of the magnesium light, the activity of 
its chemical rays is only about five times as great. 
This light is therefore peculiarly adapted for the 
photographic representation of objects which are 
badly lighted, of works of art in dark palaces and 
churches, of underground buildings, and of small 
landscape pictures, such as representations of moon- 
light, etc. It is well known that the Roman cata- 
combs, and the dark tomb chambers in the interior 
of the pyramids, have afforded fine photographic 
pictures by aid of the magnesium light. 

Unfortunately, the price of this costly metal is 
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Still high, and stands now at 2o^. per ounce.* It 
may be^ assumed that the ordinary magnesium wire 
burns about one grain and a half in a minute, in 
value about a halfpenny, and evolves a light which 
in intensity is equal to seventy-four stearine candles, 
of which five go to the pound. From these expe- 
rimental data it may easily be calculated that the 
unit of light m the combustion of magnesium does 
not cost much more than its equivalent in stearine 
candles. 

For the magnesium light to be of practical use. 


Fig. 4. 



Grant and Solomon’s Magnesium Lamp. 


the combustion must be under control, and the 
, light so arranged that its concentrated rays can be 

* [The price in Hopkin and Williams’s (5, New Cavendish 
Street, W.), catalogue is 12s. per ounce for ma|nesium in powder 
for burning.] 
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thrown in any direction. The lamp constructed by 
Grant and Solomon accomplishes this object with 
tolerable success. It consists (Fig-. 4) of a clock 
movement enclosed in a case, which when wound 
up by the key c, and set in motion, turns two small 
cylinders, placed one over the other. The mag- 
nesium wire enters the case from a coil at 0, where 
it passes between the cylinders, and is pushed for- 
ward at a uniform speed through the small brass 
tube p q. The orifice q of this tube is in the focus 
of a silvered concave mirror, so that when the wire 
q is ignited, all its light is thrown forward ; by 
means of the handle b the lamp can be turned in 
any direction. 

The adjustable fan R serves to accelerate or re- 
tard the speed of the clock; the works are set in 
motion by pressing down the button a, and stopped 
by pressing the button in the contrary direction. 

In order to carry away rapidly the magnesia 
formed by the burning magnesium, an artificial 
draught is arranged, which, as the front of the lamp 
is enclosed by a glass door, escapes into a chimney 
above, through the space between it and the re- 
flector, while the outer atmospheric air is allowed 
a free entrance by an opening beneath. The mag- 
nesium vapour rises up the chimney, and thus 
the reflecting mirror, and the room in which the 
combustion takes place, escape contamination from 
the fumes. Another excellent lamp of this kind, 
contrived by f*rofessor Morton, of Philadelphia, is 
represented in Fig. 5. The clockwork is placed at 
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the lower part of the case at the back, above which 
stand tjvo reels of magnesium wire. In the front 
part of the case are fixed the two cylinders through 
which, by means of clockwork, the bands of mag- 
nesium are pushed beneath the chimney towards 
the opening in front, where they are ignited. The 
atmospheric air is allowed a free entrance to the 
place of combustion, both in front and at the sides. 


Fig. 5. 



Professor Morton's Magnesium Lamp. 


so that a powerful draught is created, by which the 
fumes of magnesia are carried up the chimney.* 
In the lower part of the chimney, below the light, 

* [WTien the light of burning magnesium is observed spectro- 
scopically, in addition to a brilliant continupu; spectrum, the 
bright lines of the vapour of magnesium are seen, and also other 
Ijjpes which Huggins found in the light of magnesia heated in the 
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work eccentric cutters, by which the ashes formed 
by the combustion are removed from time tj) time. 
Above the chimney is placed a bent tin t^be of 
from three to six feet in height, over which is 
fastened a bag of gauze or muslin, which, without 
presenting any perceptible hindrance to the current 
of air, prevents the magnesia dust from escaping. 
By this contrivance the light is preserved from the 
prejudicial influence of the vapours; it exceeds in 
brilliancy that of the lamp described above, and 
burns with steadiness and regularity. 

We have dwelt the longer on this light since 
magnesium plays so important a part in spectrum 
analysis ; but the heat which its combustion gene- 
rates cannot be used for volatilizing other substances 
and rendering them luminous, as its brilliancy is so 
great as to completely overpower their light. Under 
these circumstances we must seek for a flame which, 
with the least possible luminosity, shall yet evolve 
sufficient heat to fuse most metals ; such a flame 
chemistry furnishes us in the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. 


5. The Oxyhydrogen Flame. 

In the Bunsen burner the combustion of coal gas 
^ ensues slowly and incompletely: slowly, because the 

oxyhydrogen flame, and which appear to belong to volatilized mag- 
nesia. The light of magnesium burning in air seems to have a 
threefold source, luminous vapour of magnesium, luminous vapour 
of magnesia. Blit* chiefly incandescent solid magnesia from the 
combination of the metal with the oxygen of the air.] 
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hydrogen in combination with carbon is supplied 
only in small quantities ; incompletely, because the 
gases .are not mixed in due proportions, and the 
nitrogen of the air presents a hindrance. If, on the 
contrar}'’, pure hydrogen gas be previously mixed 
with as much pure oxygen as will ensure its com- 
plete combustion (two volumes of hydrogen with 
one of oxygen), oxyhydrogen gas is obtained, which 
when ignited explodes with a fearful noise, and oc- 
casions sometimes the destruction of the strongest 
vessels. The heat evolved by this combustion is 
the greatest which can at present be produced by 
chemical means, and it is sufficient to accomplish the 
fusion of substances which have borne unchanged 
the action of the hottest furnaces. 

To make use of the intense heat of this flame 
without encountering the danger of an explosion, 
the gases must not be mixed before ignition, nor 
allowed to flow out of the same common reservoir, 
as in that case the flame would spread into the 
interior, and cause the ignition of the whole quan- 
tity. It is necessary so to arrange the apparatus 
that the gases shall reach the emission tube from 
separate vessels, and be allowed to mix only imme- 
diately before escaping from the burner. 

The simplest arrangement of this kind is similar 
to that of the gas-blowpipe in Fig. 3, but with this 
difference, that the section of the two tubes should 
bear more nearly the relation of two to one. The 
gases are stored in two separate gas-bags* (Fig. 6), 
. * [More convenient than the bags, in vhich the gases can be 
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whence they reach the lamp by means of pres- 
sure. The outer wide tube of the lamp must be 
placed in connection with the hydrogen reslrvoir, 
and the inner narrow one with that containing oxy- 
gen ; both the tubes should be fitted with a fine 
brass-wire netting, to prevent the flame retreating 
into the inside, or the gas extending from one tube 
to the other, from any cause, such as the diminution 
of pressure in the reservoirs. 

A very convenient arrangement for such an oxy- 


Fig. 6. 



Gas-bag for Oxygen or Hydrogen. 


hydrogen lamp, or blowpipe, is made by fixing on 
to a stand the burner C (Fig. 7), with its two tubes 
S and W conveying oxygen and hydrogen, the 
upper part of the tube C being inclined side- 
ways, and so connected with its lower portion that 
• 

kept with safety but a very short time, are the wrought-iron ves- 
sels which may be purchased of Mr. Ladd, Beak Street, London, 
filled with the gases condensed to about twenty atmospheres. 
These iron bottles contain sufficient gas to maintain an ordinary 
oxyhydrogen ligTitlfor from six to eight hours. They can be refilled 
with condensed gas at a small expense.] 
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it can be turned in any direction. If a carrier be 
connected to the piece E, which may be made to 
approach the burner, and furnished at the end with 
a contrivance for holding things, such as a socket, 
pincers, a small plate, etc. ; and further, if a screw 
with rackwork be so applied that the whole upper 


Fic. 



Oxyhydrogcn Blowpipe. (Drummond’s Lime-light.) 


part E may be moved up and down, — we obtain 
an apparatus which can be used fortheat as well as 
light, and which, on account of its being so easily 
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manipulated, may be employed for many practical 
purposes. 

To produce the oxyhydrogen flame, it is nec^sary 
to open first the cock W, and allow the hydrogen to 
flow out for a few seconds before igniting it, that it 
may expel the atmospheric air remaining in the 
elastic tube; the hydrogen bums, under the pressure 
of the weight lying upon the bag of gas (100 lb.), in 
a long, faintly luminous flame. The oxygen cock 
S may now be carefully opened, — the entrance of 
the oxygen into the hydrogen flame being gene- 
rally announced by a very faint explosion, — and on 
gradually fully opening the tap the flame becomes 
shorter and more pointed, until its luminosity almost 
entirely ceases ; if the excess of hydrogen gas be 
now shut off by turning the cock W, there will be 
immediately formed the small, pointed, non-lumin- 
ous flame of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 

It would carry us too far from our present pur- 
pose were we to describe the range of wonderful* 
experiments in combustion which are made with 
the oxyhydrogen blowpipe in the lecture-rooms of 
chemists; two of these will suffice to show the 


powerful heat produced by this flame. 

If a thick wire of platinum, a metal very difficult 
to fuse, be held in the flame, it melts immediately 
like wax. If a bundle of steel wires be placed in the 
flame, the iron sputters about in a thousand bril- 
liant sparks like a shower of fire, and great molten 
drops of the •glowing metal fall to the ground from 
time to time, and run about in all directions. 
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6. Drummond’s Lime-light. 

I 

In iDfder to make the oxyhydrogfen flame a source 
of intense light, a cylinder, D (Fig. 7), of well- 
burnt lime is placed upon the socket of the lamp, 
and the flame directed against its upper part ; it 
begins at once to glow, and throws out a dazzling 
light. 

The oxyhydrogen light, or Drummond’s lime-light 
as it is sometimes called, after its discoverer, attains 
a still higher intensity, if a piece of magnesium or 
zirconia be substituted for the cylinder of lime — 
an arrangement that has often been adopted in the 
public illuminations in Paris. While the lime cylin- 
der slowly consumes in the oxyhydrogen lamp, so 
that fresh surfaces must be constantly presented to 
the flame, the piece of zirconia does not waste, and 
remains unchanged, in spite of the most intense 
incandescence.* 

As the heat as well as the light of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame depends upon the quantity of the 
burning gases, it is difficult to estimate the tempe- 
rature with accuracy. In a lamp in which the 
diameter of the outer tube (hydrogen) is four- 

* [Huggins found in the spectrum of the light from lime placed 
in the oxyhydrogen ilame, bright lines similar to those which are 
seen when chloride of calcium is heated in the flame of the 
Bunsen burner, and which belong probably to volatilized lime, and 
not to the vapour of calcium. These lines show that a portion 
of the lime is volatilized by the heat No lines were seen in the 
spectrum when zirconia was employed ; this "earth, therefore, 
appears to be fixed at the temperature of the oxyhydrogen flame.] 
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tenths of an inch, and that of the inner one 
(oxygen) one-fifth of an inch, the strength of the 
light is at least equal to that of 180 stJ|^rine 
candles; the temperature at which platinum melts 
is about 1,470® C. (2,678° Fahr.) ; but the heat of 
this flame under ordinary pressure is estimated by 
Bunsen to be 2,800° C. (5,070° Fahr.)* As the 
oxyhydrogen light and the magnesium light are 
employed in a variety of ways, — not only in public 
illuminations, but also in theatrical displays, in the 
exhibition of dissolving views, and in the gas 
microscope, — so the non-luminous flame renders 
important service to spectrum analysis on account 
of its extraordinary heat, in which many sub- 
stances may be rendered luminous in a state of 
vapour. 

The facility with which oxygen gas can now be 
produced in large quantities, and the possibility of 
employing ordinary coal gas in place of pure hydro- 
gen gas combine to render the oxyhydrogen flame 
a cheap mode of developing an extraordinary de- 
gree of heat and light, easy and safe to manage, 
and sufficient in most cases to exhibit, even to a 

* [Pouillet gives 3,082“ F. as the melting point of platinum. 
By calculations founded upon the amount of heat ascertained by 
Andrews and others to be emitted during the combustion of a 
given weight of hydrogen, and the experiments of Regnault upon 
tire specific heat of oxygen, hydrogen, and steam, it has been 
shown by Bunsen that the temperature of the oxyhydrogen flame 
cannot exceed 14,580“ F., but the actual flame-temperature, as 
shown by the eicptriments of Deville and Bunsen, is probably 
from 4,500“ F. to 6,000“ F.] 
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large audience, the physical principles of spectrum 
analysis, and its various methods of application.* 

7. The Electric Spark. 

To attain, however, the greatest amount of heat 
and light which can at present be produced, we 
must leave the province of chemistr)', with its pro- 
cesses of combustion, and turn to that of elec- 
tricity, where we are encountered by a host of 
phenomena, accompanied by an intense degree of 
light and heat. 

When the electric spark flashes from the thunder- 
cloud to the earth, it illuminates the countr}' around 
with a blinding light ; it ignites and melts on its 
way the least fusible materials ; in lightning we 
have the greatest heat and the most intense light 

Kic. .s. 



The Electric Spark . 

which the powers of our earth are able in general 
to produce. But we can make no use of this 

* [The oxyhydrogen lamp is sufficient for the exhibition on a 
screen of the coloured photographs of the drawings of spectra, but 
when it is desired to exhibit the spectra of’nlfetals, the electric 
lamp should be employed.] 
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electric discharge; we are scarcely even able to 
escape its destructive influence, and to prescribe 
to the lightning its appointed path from the cl(iud to 
the earth. We must therefore, under such circum- 
stances, confine ourselves to the electric discharge 
as produced by artificial means. 

Besides the well-known machines which excite 
electricity through the friction of a glass disk, there 
has been added of late a contrivance called an 
induction machine, which yields a rich supply of 
electric force, and gives a spark of intense bril- 
liancy. In all electrical motors arranged for ex- 
hibiting light, sparks are formed between two 
metallic poles or pieces of wire (Fig. 8), which are 
placed in contact with those parts of the machine 
which collect the positive and negative electricity. 
By the mutual attraction of the two electricities, and 
the struggle for union, there ensues a tension of 
electricity at the end of the metal poles when they 
are separated from each other ; if this be so strong ' 
that the obstacle presented by the stratum of air 
between the metallic conductors is overcome by it, 
then the electricities are instantly united, and the 
union takes place in that form of light and heat 
which is called the electric spark. 

The amount of heat thus generated depends upon 
the degree of tension and the quantities of elec- 
tricity by the union of which it is produced ; but in 
most cases it is so great that small particles of the 
metal poles ^r§ volatilized, and become luminous. 
The glowing metallic vapour affects the colour of 
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the spcirk, which therefore appears with various 
kinds of light, according to the nature of the con- 
ducted s. These phenomena afford us, in aid of 
our researches with spectrum analysis, a very 
simple method of volatilizing and raising to a high 


Fig. 9. 



The Electric Spark intensihecl by a Condenser. 


degree of luminosity most of the metals, and other 
substances which are conductors of electricity. To 
obtain the same result with liquids, it is only neces- 
sary, as will hereafter 1» more fully described, to 
place one of. the metal poles in the liquid to be 
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examined, and to bring the other sufficiently near 
the surface for the spark to pass from it to the 
liquid. By the heat of the spark a small portion 
of the liquid is volatilized and made luminous. 

If the spark supplied by these machines be insuf- 
ficient, and a higher degree of heat be desired, an 
intensifying apparatus, such as a Leyden jar, F, or 
a condenser, must be placed between the two metal 
conductors A, B (Fig. 9) ; the spark passes between 
A and B only when the condenser has become 
charged, and the heat evolved is in proportion to 
the amount of electricity collected in the condenser. 

Gases can also be made luminous by the electric 
spark if enclosed in glass tubes and the spark sent 
through them. The discharge then takes a dif- 
ferent colour according to the nature of the gas : in 
hydrogen gas it appears a purple-red — in chlorine, 
green — in nitrogen, violet — in oxygen, white; but 
this method is not advisable in general, because the 
heat of the is insufficient at the ordinary pres- 
sure to reiidfer a large quantity of gas luminous ; it 
will presently be seen how this object may b^, at- 
tained by rarefying the gas. 

8. The Induction Coil. 

Among the most powerful motors of electricity is 
that apparatus which by means of a comparatively 
weak electric current acting on every part of a thin 
wire many thousand feet hi length, and completely 
insulated, prftdlices electric sparks of such length 
and tension that they may bear comparison even 

3 • 
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with lightning. The small instruments of this kind, 
which are frequently employed in medical practice, 
are l^iown by the name of Induction Coils. Those 
of larger size are called, after their inventor, 
RuhmkorfTs Induction Coils, and are now so con- 
structed that with moderate dimensions they give 
sparks from twelve to sixteen inches in length. 

If a long strip of gummed paper be strewed with 
copper filings and brought when diy^ in connection 
with the poles of the induction coil, the current 
runs over the whole path of the filings, and passes 
from one particle to another with such rapidity 
as to give to the chain of successive sparks the 
appearance of one long stream of lightning. In 
this way sparks can be formed of from twelve to 
sixteen feet in length, which by their form, bril- 
liancy, and loud report bear the closest resemblance 
to lightning. 

For most purposes of spectrum analysis, an induc- 
tion coil of moderate strength is sufficient ; the poles 
are constructed of platinum, because this metal is 
able to withstand the heat of the .sparks which, 
when t^ instrument is in operation, pass between 
them loud crackling noise, and follow each 

other in such quick succession that they appear as 
oiu| continuous stream of light of intense brilliancy. 
As the induction coil, when once set to work, is 
self-acting, it is much more suited to the require- 
meaiiB of spectrum analysis than those machines 
which supply electricity only so long «s their glass 
disks are in revolution. 
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9. Luminosity of Gases ; Geissler’s Tubes. 

Experience has long shown that gases in rare- 
fied condition are good conductors of electricity, 
while they are without exception bad conductors 
when in a state of greater density. At the tiii^ 
when Bun.sen and Kirchboff first introdfii^kf spec- 
trum analysis into science, it was known;r|hat in an 
egg-.shaped glass vessel (Fig. 

10) in which the air had been 
rarefied by an ordinary air- 
pump to a pressure of from 
' to ' of an inch of mercur\% 
the electric current would 
pass with the greatest readi- 
ness, in the form of a lumi- 
nous arch, between the metal 
knobs enclosed in the air- 
tight vessel, even when the 
knobs were eight or ten in- 
ches apart — an envelope of 
blue light surrounding the 
ball by which the negative 
current entered, and a brush 
of reddish light being emitted 
from the positive ball. 

If small quantities of the 
vapours of certain sub- 
stances, such as alcohol, phosphorus, or turpenUfce, 
be introduced •into tlfe glass vessel before rarefy- 
ing the air, the spray of light will not merely be 



Electric Egg. 
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Fig. II 


coloured according to the nature of these vapours, 
but there will be also a series of dark stripes break- 
ing c/ossways through the light, which therefore, 
as it disperses from the metal knobs, 
will no longer be continuous, but 
be interrupted by dark strata. 

The study of these phenomena 
has been simplified and considerably 
extended since Dr. Geissler, of Bonn, 
by a new method of rarefying air 
succeeded in producing a vacuum 
in glass tubes, in which the gases 
to be investigated could be enclosed 
in a state of extreme attenuation, 
and which, by means of two plati- 
num wires soldered at the end of 
the tubes, could be brought into 
connection with the poles of an in- 
duction coil. 

These phenomena vary exceed- 
ingly according to the form and 
composition of the glass of which 
:h portion of the tube is com- 
jsed, but especially according to 
the nature of the gas enclosed, and 
its degree of tenuity. Fig. 1 1 shows 
a compound Geissler’s tube of this 
kind; when in contact with the 
poles of the induction coil, and the 
gas rendiMp.luminl)tfs by the pas- 
sage of the electric current ^4 those portions of the 


1^1 
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Grier's Tube. 
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Fig. 12. 


tube ^hich are filled with rarefied atmospheric air, 
or nitrogen, emit a l)cautiful red light; carbonic 
acid and carburetted hydrogens give green and 
white tints ; in a dark room the.se tubes present a 
splendid spectacle by the alternate 
strata of dark and brilliant parts, the 
jiurity of the colours, and the variety 
of forms into which the glass has 
been manufactured. 

Geisslcr’s tubes furnish a very'^ con- 
venient means for rendering any gas 
luminous; but the inten.sity of the 
light emitted by the gases when en- 
closed in these tubes is for the most 
part too small for the purposes of 
spectrum analysis, for the .spectrum 
of such a tube can be examined only 
when every other light is withdrawn. 

Profe.s.sor Pliicker, of Bonn, who 
among the various scientific men dis- 
tinguished for their labours in the 
development of spectrum analysis 
holds a foremo.st place, and vv||QSe' 
researches on the spectra of 8^^ 
are of the highest value, concen- 
trated this faint light by causing 
the electricity to pass through rare- 
fied gas confined in a very ^naall space, an^^his 
he successfully accoi^lished by substitutin^^ery 
narrow capiHaTy tubq(Jih the wider ones previously 
used. 


riiicker’ji ^be. 
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Let US examine a series of Pliicker’s tuh^s as 
prepar^ for the purposes of si)ectrum analysis. 
The first of these is almost reduced to a vacuum 
— at least the small amount of gas in it does not 
produce a greater pressure than of an inch of 
meiicniy:. the .second tulx* (Fig. 12), where the 
central pdition a h is capillar)', encloses extremely 
rarefied hy^drogen gas, the third nitrogen, the others 
oxy§bn, chlorine, carbonic acid, and minute traces 
of the vapours of iodine, sulphur, fjuicksilver, se- 
lenium, etc. If these tubes be brought singly into 


Ki<;. 13. 
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ca|taie|Q||||^ induction coil, in order that the 

cdUlb^m^^ss between the platinum wires A and 
fSMh’ the gas enclo.sed luminous, the first 
tube^hows no appearance of light, although the 
wiraK^are barely s^arated of an inch, and the 
sp^Pcotlld be discharged i^ir at the distance of 
two*r three inches. It ^wnpfore Ibllbws that the 
electric currertt requires a dffjiferial conductor for its 
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transmission from one wire to the other, and that it 
cannot pass where there is no trace of either gas 
or vapour — that is to say, in vacuo. In the other 
tubes, however, the light passes through the nar- 
row portion a b with considerable intensity, and is 
visible at some distance as a sharply defined line, 
bearing a very decided colour peculiar to the 
luminous gas. These tubes therefore supply a 
means of rendering gases and vapours luminous' 
they emit under the influence of the electric current 
a brilliant line of light which is well adapted for 
observations of the spectrum of the enclosed gas.* 

10. Till-: Voltaic Auc ; Tin-; Electric Lioht. 

It will be well now to turn our attention for a 
short time to that source of electricity which is able 
to evolve the highest degree of heat with the most 
intense light — namely, the voltaic arc, or the electric 
lii,dit. When the poles, C, Z, of a powei^ voltaic 
batten', such as a Bunsen batterv. of fift^. <Sr sixtv 
elements (Fig. 13), are connected by mea^ bf two 
metal wires with two pieces of carbon, a^|||((Fig. 
14), and the.se brought into con||u:t^tlte^lectricity 
generated by the batten' is dig(^Nirg;|Hi,^etween 
them through the carbon, which is ne^l^as good a 
conductor as the metal. If these pieces of casbon 
be pointed at the ends, an e.xtraordinarily intense 

* [For simply viewing the spectra of the gases in the$«ftbes, 
a spectroscopj m^ be di^>e|^d with. It is only nece^iy ta 
view the brilliant line of li^nWhrough a prism held before the 
eye.] 
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light is emitted on the passage of the current at the 
points of contact, and they may be separated one 
or two tenths of an inch without interrupting the 
discharge. 

If the copper wires K, Z, from the poles of the 


Fio. 14. 



bat^ry, be connected with the metal rods A, B, in 
whic4 the carbon points a, b are fixed, the electric 
\ ciMflht cannot break through the stratum of air 
ben||pn these points .so long as they are not in 
|:oitllbt, though this w^ld easily * be efilected 
were the electricity of high tension from an 
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electrical machine or an induction coil. If^ the 
upper metal rod A, which carries the negative 
carbon, be brought down so as to bring the two 
points in contact, there starts out at the same 
instant a bright point of light, which in proportion 
as the poles are separated one- tenth of an inch or 
more, increases in extent and power, filling a large 
space with its brilliancy : the light is suddenly ex- 
tinguished if the carbon points are still further 
separated. If by pushing down the movable rod 
A, the points are again brought into contact — 
reproducing the light — then separated a little, and 
the machine left to itself, it will be seen after a 
while, by the use of a dark glass, that the distance 
lietween the points increases, and that their form is 
constantly changing ; after a short time the light 
goes out of itself, because the distance between the 
points has become so great that the electric current 
can no longer overcome the resistance of Jjie inter-, 
vening stratum of air. 

It is not prudent to expose the eye to -Jei'near 
inspection of this dazzling light, and dark glasses 
I)revent the delicate changes which are tal^g place 
from being observed with sufficieift <jjstl||^g8iess ; it 
is therefore advisable, after the example of Le Roux, 
to throw upon a white screen an enlarged, image 
of the glowing carbons by means of a magnifying 
glass, when the appearance of the incand^cent 
carbons and the intervening arc of flame nnil|rbe^ 
observed froVtf a distaifce without injury' to 
eyes. 
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For this purpose the room must be darkened, and 
a somewhat different arrangement employed for 
holding the carbon points in the lamj) A (Fig. i.sb* 
This apparatus is provided, like a magic lantern, 
with a lens, L. of suitable focal distance, ])laced 
in front, and a concave reflecting mirror, S. behiinl ; 


15. 



ihf An:. 


a diaphragm with difierent-sized iioles is placed 
before the lens, in which an opening of medium 
size (about one-eighth of an inch) is selected, the 
electric current allowed to enter, and the lens 

..^l^the drawing, this is made to ajipcar open at the si<le, to 
show fhe arrangement of the carbon points c //, the lens /, and 
the* reflector 5. In reality, the lamp is shut close up after receiving 
the carbon holder. 
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pushed backwards and forwards until the magnified 
image of the carbon points is quite distinct on the 
white paper screen P, placed about thirteen feet 

Tig. 16. 



The Carbon I*oints of the Electric Light. (Highly magniliccL)^^; 

from the lamp. With this image (Fig. in 
which the cartwJn points are magnified one hundiili^ 
times, and made to appear the length of six feef, 
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the slight changes going on in them can bo easily 
observetl. It will be noticed at the first glance that 
the intense light is emittt'd by the incaiuk-scent 
carbon, and that the arc of llamo flickering be- 
tween the points — calk'd the voltaic arc — is com- 
paratively little luminous. It will be remarked also 
that one of the carbon points begins to increase 
at the expense of the other; that which first loses 
its point and wastes the fastest, is always the one 
which is in connection with the positive pole (the 
carbon pole) of the battery. \’ery intensely bright 
particles pass from time to time from the positive 
ti) the negative carbon; little globules are to be 
seen running about on the surface of the Carbon — 
globules (>f melted silica, a substance always to lie 
found even in the jiurest carbon ; these are the 
enemies of the electric light, for they give liy their 
motion a certain irregularity to the arc of llame, 
and as they are much less brilliant than the carbon, 
they consideralily abate the intensity of the light. 
.'Should the.se globules, by their restless movements, 
reach the hottest part of the points when- th«’ 
strongest light is emitted, their rapid motion is made 
known byr4 hissing noise, but unfortunately also b\ 
a«udden oilhinution of the light. 

When the carbon points htivc b(!Come so separated 
that the voltaic current has difficultv in passing, by 
“VncaiS' of the incandescent particles, through the air 
frdl6' one pole to the other, the strength of the 
Current suddenly diminishes, and in*ldce projiortion 
^e li.ght begins to wane. This is at la.st extin- 
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guishecl, because the electric current can no longer 
build itself a bridge out of the glowing particles, on 
account of the distance, of perhaps half an inch, by 
which the points are then separated. 

It is evident from what has been stated that the 
electric light is certainly very intense, but also ver)'^ 
uncertain, and that a special contrivance is required 
to make the electric arc a source of continuous and 
steady light. In order to adapt it to optical pur- 
poses — ^such as projecting an image on a screen to 
be seen by a number of spectators in the same way 
as sun-light or Drummond’s lime-light is employed 
— a further contrivance must be added, to ensure 
the fixed position of the light by keeping the carbon 
points not only at the same distance from each 
other, but also in the same position relatively to 
the lenses forming the image, notwithstanding the 
continual consumption of the carbon. 


II. Thk Electric La.mp. 

The ingenuity of scientific and practical men has 
succeeded in overcoming most of these difficulties 
by the construction of various kinds of.-apparatus 
by which the point of light between *t!ie carbpns 
may be kept steadily in the same place for hours 
together, provided the carbon employed be quite 
pure, and the strength of the batterj'^ tolerably 
uniform. But all these lamps, among which those 
of Foucault and Serrin hold the first place, are ex- 
tremely complicated, and require constant watching 
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while in use, on account of the ('Xtreme difficulty in 
procuring carbon of the rc(|«isite purity and hard- 
ness. 


Kk'.. 17. 



Foucault’s J'Jcclric Lamp. 


The electric lamp constructed by Dulioscfj, of 
Paris, on Foucault’s jilan (Fig. 17), i^ a ma.sterpiece 
of mechanis.TV, and is in every way suitable; for the 
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combustion of metals and the exhibition of spectra. 
Without entering into^^ all its mechanical details, it 
is sufficient here to remark that the works are regu- 
lated by the magnetic power of the voltaic current 
in such a way that, in proportion as the carbon 
points are separated by the waste of combustion, 
the carriers G and H are again made to approach. 

The wires from the battery are connected with the 
lamp by the binding screws y\ z, and so arranged 
that the current must pass through the coil of the 
electro-magnet E, to reach the carbon holders G, 
II. It is easy by means of the screw V so to regu- 
late the armature, A, of the electro-magnet with 
its spring that it shall remain drawn down when 
the carbon points arc at the proper distance, about 
one-tenth of an inch : by the drawing down of the 
armature, the rod K lays hold of a portion of the 
wheel-work, and holds it still. When, in conse- 
quence of the combustion of the carbon, the dis- 
tance between the points increases, the strength of 
the voltaic current dimini.shes, and the magnet E, 
becoming weaker in the same proportion, lets loose 
the armature. A, before the points have become so 
far separated as to break the current. The rod K 
by this movement is pushed aside, and sets the 
clock-work free, w'hich, beginning to act, pushes the 
two racks G and / (which latter is movable up and 
down the tube ;«), carrying the holders, G and H, 
at a different rate of motion in opposite directions, 
so that the rod G, connected with the positive pole, is 
moved nearly twice as fast upwards a5 the rod I is 
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sent downwards. The carbon points have scarcely 
ajjain approached, when the voltaic current and the 
f)Ower of the electro-magnet are raised to their 
original strength, the armature is attracted, and the 
clock-work stopped. By this mechanism the carbon 
points can never be so far separated as to cau.se the 
extinction of the light, for the holders are moved at 
a rate proportional to that at which the waste of 
carbon takes place — the lower positive carbon being 
consumed twice as quickly as the upper negative 
one — and therefore the light is not only made con- 
tinuous by this mechanism, but is kei)t immovably 
at one and the .same [dace. By means of the screw 
D, the racks G and / can be moved independently 
of the clock, and by a third screw, to be found on 
the opposite side of the instrument, the upper rack, 
/, can l)e also moved by itself. In this way the 
experimenter has the power, before a[)plying the 
electric current to the lamp, to jdace the arc of 
light in that position in the apparatus which the 
lens may require. The .second function of the clock 
is to separate, without the interference of the ex- 
perimenter, the carbon points, which must be 
brought into close contact in order that the voltaic 
arc may be formed between them, and the carbon 
attain its highest incande.sccnce. The separation 
is accompli.shed by the racks G and /, which before 
moved forwards, l^eing made to go backwards by 
means of two connected cog-wheels, which can 
Work them in either direction, a cofitfivance which 
helps to mike the electric lamp one of the most 
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complicated but at the same time one of the most 
ingenious and complete instruments employed in 
the illustration of physical science.* 

The intensity Qf the heat and light from the vol- 
taic arc depends upon certain circumstances, but 
principally upon the amount of electricity generated, 
and therefore on the number and nature of the ele- 
ments employed, and on the purity of the carbon 
points. With a medium-sized batter}', consisting 
of 50 or 60 of Bunsen’s or (irove’s elements, the 
light varies from that of 4(:)0 to 1 ,000 stearine 
candles, according to the juirity of the carbon points, 
and their distance from one another. Fizeau and 
Foucault have compared the chemical ]>o\vcr of 
the electric light with that of the sun, by means of 
iodized silver jjlates, and found that the electric 
light from a Bunsen batter}' of 46 elements could 
be expressed by the number 235, supposing sun- 
light at noon on an xVugust day to be represented, 
by 1,000. 

The light from a Bunsen battery of 100 elements 
produces much discomfort to the eyes; according 
to Despretz, a single glance even with the nakeil 
eye is sufficient when 600 elements are employed, to 
occasion considerable injury to the eye, and along- 
continued headache. Even when only 60 elements 

* [Mr. Ladd constnu ts a form of electric lamp specially adapted 
for the exhibition of spectra. I'he lantern is prox ideil with two 
movable openings, by tme of which the image of the voltaic arc 
may be projected on the screen, .and by the other the spectrum 
of the light senf tlfrough one or more prisms may be thrown on 
the same screen.] 
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are used, it is desirable to avoid looking^ directly at 
the naked li.q^ht, and to protect the eyes with deej) 
blue spectacles during the experiments. 

We are now in posse.ssion of ^11 the sources of 
light and heat requisite for a complete exhibition of 
the laws and phenomena which relate to the spec- 
trum analysis of terrestrial substances and the 
heavenly bodies. We .shall cm])loy in our illus- 
trations, according to the natun* of the subject, 
.sometinres the Bunsen burner, .sfunetimes the oxy- 
hydrogen or the Drummond light, sometimes the 
induction coil and Geissler’s and Pliicker’s tubes, 
and also fre<iuently the electric light. 'I'he i)he- 
nomena of sjiectrum analysis can be easily shown 
with simple means to a small circle of sjK'ctators, 
where ever\' one can api)roach the a])])aratus and tin; 
experimenter's table; 1>ut their exhibition before ji 
large audience numbering many hundred persons, 
,re(juires extraordinary means of tlemonsiration, and 
the use of the strongest light and the most powerful 
heat that can be produced by artificial means. 
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IN ITS APPLICATION TO 

TERRESTRIAL SUBSTANCES. 


12. Light. 

A lthough the thcorj' of light is now so 
completely understood that we are able to 
explain the most complicated optical phenomena, 
yet an elementary reply to the question, What is the 
nature of light ? still presents some difficulty. We 
perceive the ojieration of this power of nature in all 
directions and in the most manifold ways ; the sun, 
as it stands in full splendour in the heavens, pours 
forth but a single tone of colour over the earth, and 
yet the individual objects in the landscape appear 
in the most varied and glorious tints. What then 
are these colours? How are they developed out of 
the white light which the sun and other luminous 
bodies emit ? 

We need not seek to avoid answering this ques- 
tion if we gay succeed in giving a clear insight into 
the phenomena of spectrum analysis ; for we have 
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already intimated that the ^vorl^.l of colour is the 
peculiar province of this new method of investi- 
gation. 

The approaches to science are frcciuently ob- 
structed by strange propositions, iliscouraging and 
apparently contradictor}’, which seem to the unini- 
tiated, like those ghosts that haunted the way by 
which Dante and his heavenly guide descended to 
the realms of the departed ; with a little courage, 
however, we may easily traverse this dreaded path, 
seize hold of the harmless apparitions, and make 
friends first with one and then with another as we 
approach them. 

\\*e will therefore boldly grasp the j)roposed 
inquir}’ : if the answer to it cannot be exhaustive, 
it will at least contain material enough to incite 
to further reflection, and perhajis also afford the 
necessary basis for a more easy comprehension 
of the elaborate theories which are enunciated in 
physical treatises. 

According to the theory’ generally received at 
present, the whole universe is an immeasurable sea 
of highly attenuated matter, impercejrtible to the 
senses, in which the heavenly bodies move with 
scarcely any impediment. This fluid, which is called 
ether, fills the whole of space — fills the inter^’al.s 
between the heavenly bodies, as well as the pores * 

* The hyfjothesis that atmospheric air in a condition of extreme 
attenuation is to be jdaced in the room of ether, -s yet too vague 
and too little supported by optical phenomena to be here enter- 
tained. 
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or interstices between the atoms of a substance. 
The smallest particles of this subtle matter are in 
constant vibratory motion ; when this motion is 
communicated to the retina of the eye, it produces, 
if the impression upon the nerves be sufficiently 
strong'-, a sensation which we call 

Ever}' substance, therefore, which sets the ether 
in powerful vibration is luminous ; strong vibrations 
are j)erceived as intense light, and w'eak vibrations 
as faint light, but both of them proceed from the 
luminous oliject at the extraordinaiy' speed of 
186,000 miles in a second, and they necessarily 
diminish in strength in proportion as they spread 
themselves over a greater space. 

Light is not therefore a separate substance, but 
only the vibration of a substance, which, according 
to its various forms of motion, generates light, heat, 
or electricity. 

13. Axalogy between Light and Sound. 

This representation of the nature of light ceases 
to be surprising when we come to compare the 
vibrations of ether with those of atmospheric air, 
and draw a parallel between light and sound — 
between the eye and the ear. 

A string set in vibration causes a compression 
and rarefaction of the surrounding air ; in front of 
it the air is pushed together and condensed ; be- 
hind it the vacuum it creates is filled up by the 
surrounding* tfir, which thus becomes rarefied for 
the moment. This periodic movement of the air is 
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transmitted to our ears at the rate of about i,ioo 
feet in a second ; it strikes against the tympanum, 
and occasions hy its further impulse on the auditor}’ 
nerves and brain, the sensation we call sound. Air 
in motion, by its influence on the organs of hearinct 
is the cause of sound ; ether in motion, by its influ- 
ence on the organs of sight is the cause of light. 
Without air, or some other medium whereb}’ the 
vibration of bodies can be j)ropagated to our ears, 
no sound is possible. As a sonorous body throws 
off no actual substance of sound, l)ut only occasions 
a vibration of the air, so a luminous body sends out 
no .substance of light, but only gives an impulse to 
the ether, and .sets it in vibration. 

A musical sound, in contraili.stinction to mere 
noise, is ])roduced only when the impulsi's of 
the air reach tin; ear at regular int<.rvals; if the 
intervals between the impulses ao’ not sulTicic'ntly 
regular, the car is only con.scious of a hissing, a 
rushing, or a humming noise ; a musical .sound 
requires perfect reg’ularity in the succession of 
impulses. 

The pitch of a musical note depends on the num- 
ber of impulses in a given time — as, for instance, 
in a .second; the greater the number of vibrations 
in a second, the higher will be the note produced. 
AVhen the single impulses are fewer than i6 or 
r?h)re than 40,000 in a second, the car is no longer 
.sensible of a musical sound : in the first case it 
either perceives only an undefined de^pJium, or else 
it distinguishes the individual strokes upon the tym- 
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panum and becomes sensible of them as distinct 
blows ; in the latter case there is an impression of a 
sharp but equally indefinite shrill or hissing noise. 
The limits of susceptibility of the ear for musical 
sounds lie between i6 and 40,000 impulses per 
second. The number of vibrations in a second 
given by a normal tuning-fork was determined in 
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the year 1859 to be 435 in a temperature of 15^ C. 
159 ' F.)* 

" [The number of vibrations of a C tuning-fork is 512. The 
deej^est tone of orchestral instruments is the E of the double bass 
with 41 1 vibrations. Some organs go as low as C' with 33 vibra- 
tions, and some pianos may reach A with 277, vibrations. In 
height the pianoforte reaches to a*^ with 3*520. I'he highest note 
of orchestra is prob&bly of the piccolo flute with 4*752 vibra- 
tions.] • 
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The truth of the foregoing statements may be 
easily proved in the following manner. A disk of 
2inc, A, P'ig. 1 8, is fastened to an axis which can 
be set in rapid rotation by means of a cord working 
over a large wheel. The disk is perforated with 
eight series of holes placed along eight concentric 
circles, of which only four are given in the tlrawing : 
the holes are of the same si/e in each circle, and 
at equal distances from each other, so that their 
number increases in each ring from the centre to 
the edge. 

'When the disk, by means of the large wheel, is 
set in uniform motion at the rate of one revolution 
in a second, and one circle of the holes is blown 
upon with considerable force through a glass or 
metal tube, B, a note is heard : by blowing upon 
the next series higher, the note is of a higher 
pitch; a lower set of holes gives, on the contrary, a 
deeper note; so that if all the rings were blown 
upon in succession from the lowest upwards, the 
distinct notes of the complete octave would be 
heard. 

This apparatus has received the name of the 
Syren ; her “ notes are not indeed ensnaring, nor 
does she threaten philosophers with the dangers 
of the Homeric heroes by the seductive charm of 
her voice ; ” on the contraiy^ .she sings nothing but 
truth, if only a willing ear be lent to her song. 

What is it that here produces the sound ? The 
mere revolution of the disk makelfe ho noise; the 
motion of the air by the blowing through the tube 
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first elicits the notes. When by the rotation of the 
disk the current of air strikes against an opening, 
it presses through it, pushing the air before it and 
condensing it; this impulse reaches the ear at once, 
and strikes upon the tympanum : the current of air 
immediately afterwards comes against the solid part 
Ijetween the holes, by which it is interrupted. If 
the circle blown upon contain twenty-four openings, 
the ear would receive twenty-four impulses at ever}' 
revolution of the disk ; and if the disk made twent}' 
revolutions in a second, the ear would receive 20 x 
24 = 480 imfiulses in the same interval. The out- 
side circle has twic'e as many openings as the 
innermost one ; it therefore furnishes with the same 
speed of rotation 20 x 48 = 960 impulses in a 
second. 

The ear cannot distinguish the individual im- 
pulses when they exceed sixteen in a second ; the 
impressions they then produce become blended to- 
gether, the one following the other so instantly that 
the sensation in the ear is that of one continuous 
impulse or sound. 

The pitch of a note is thus seen to depend 
entirely upon the number of successive impulses 
following each other at the same uniform rate, its 
strength upon the force of the impulse. With a 
stronger blast, the pitch of the note remains un- 
changed, but the tone becomes more piercing, 
while if a ring containing a greater number of holes 
be blown upon* Ae pitch rises till in the last circle, 
with double the number of openings, thfe octave of 
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the same note is heard that was given by the inner- 
most circle. 

It is true that the cause of sound is not the same 
in all musical instruments; sometimes it is the 
vibration ot strings, or elastic prongs, sometimes 
stretched membranes, or, again, columns of air 
confined in tubes which create at regular periods 
a condensation and rarefaction of the air ; but in 
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ever}' case a note can only be produced by similar 
impulses recurring at regular intervals, conve}'ed 
by the air to the organs of hearing. 

Savart exhibited the cause of sound in another 
way which is not less instructive than the one just 
described. Instead of the perforated disk, he made 
use of a wheel provided with 600 teeth, which could 
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be set in very rapid rotation in the same manner as 
the disk, and as the wheel revolved, the teeth were 
allowed to press against the edge of a card. To 
make this experiment it is only necessary to substi- 
tute a toothed wheel for the perforated disk, as 
shown in the apparatus in Fig. 19, and while the 
wheel is in rapid revolution to hold a thin card or a 
piece of pastel)oard against its toothed edge. The 
card is bent a little by each tooth as it goes by, 
and sj)rlngs back to its first position as soon as it 
is released by the passing of the tooth : the motion 
of the card is communicated to the surrounding 
air, and reaches the ear in consequence of the re- 
gular revolution of the wheel, in the form of waves 
of air, or of condensations and rarefactions of the 
air followin,g each other at regular intervals. 

When the wheel is turned slowly, there is heard 
only a succession of taps, or isolated impulses ot 
the card, distinctly separable one from another, 
which do not as yet unite to form a musical sound. 
In proportion, however, as the raj'iidity of the rota- 
tion is incrc;ased, the number of impulses increases 
also, and they unite in the ear to produce musical 
notes rising continually in pitch. A .small recording 
apparatus fixed to the axle of the toothed wheel 
gives the number of revolutions in a second ; if this 
number be multiplied by 600, the number of teeth 
on the wheel, the result gives the number of con- 
densations of air striking the ear in a second. It is 
easy by this moans to determine the number of 
vibrations the ear receives in a second from a note 
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of any given pitch, and thus to verify the results 
obtained by the perforated disk. 

It will now be easier to understand the motion 
of ether, and its mode of operation on the organs 
of sight. Ether as well as air can be set in regular 
vibrations, and even in such a manner that the 
phases of condensation and rarefaction arc rei>eateil 
at regular periods of time. The difl'erence beuvet'ii 
the vibrations of the air and the ether is oceasi'med 
by the remarkable delicacy and elasticity of the 
latter, which not only permits a greater rapidity in 
the propagation of motion than is possible with the 
coarse and hea\y particles of air. but also allows 
the number of vibrations per second to be im- 
mensely greater, so that their number has to be 
reckoned by billions. 

14. Axaloc.v betwef.x MrsicAi. I^orxo^ a\i> 
CoLorRs. 

Colours are to the eye what musical tones are to 
the ear. A certain number of ether impul.M ^ in a 
second against the retina of the eye arc nece-ssary 
to produce the sensation of light: if the number 
of these waves pass above or below a certain limit, 
the eye is no longer sensible of them as Z/g///. 

The first sensation of these vibratif)ns on the part 
of the eye commences at about 450 billion impulses 
in a second, and the eye ceases to perceive them 
when they have reached double •this number, or 
about 800 billion : in the first case the impression 
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produced is that of dark red, in the latter of deep 
violet. 

The greater _^the number of vibrations in any 
given time, the more rapidly must the single im- 
pulses succeed each other ; it may be concluded, 
therefore, that the different colours are only pro- 
duced by the different degrees of rapidity with 
which the ether vibrations recur, just as the various 
notes in music depend upon the rapidity of the 
succession of vibrations of air. The vibrations 
which recur most slowly, — amounting, however, 
to at least 450 billion in a second, — give the sen- 
sation of red ; those recurring more rapidly pro- 
duce that of yellow; and if the rapidity with 
which the impulses succeed each other continue to 
increase, the sensation becomes in succession green, 
l)luo, and violet, with which last colour the human 
eye becomes insensible to the ether motion, which, 
however, is still very far from having attained its 
limit of rapidity. 

The gradation of the colours from red through 
yellow, green, and blue, to violet, is to the eye what 
the gamut is to the ear ; and it is therefore not 
without reason that we speak of the tone and har- 
mony of colour. To the physicist the words colour 
and tone are only different modes of expression for 
similar and closely allied phenomena ; they express 
the perception of regular movements recurring in 
equal periods of time, — in ether producing colours, 
in air musical »ounds; in the former instance by 
means of the organs of sight, in the latter by the 
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organs of hearing, — movements of extreme rapidity 
in- ether, of more moderate speed in air. 

But it will be asked what becomes of those 
vibrations which are above and below the limits of 
the eye’s sensibility to light and colour? Do they 
Avander about purposeless and unnoticed ? By no 
means : forces are i)roved to exist in the rays of the 
sun, and other intensely luminous bodies, which can- 
not be perceived by the c*}'e. Those slower vibra- 
tions which, though they are reckoned by billions 
in a second, do not yet amount to 450 billion, 
are made apparent to us in the sensati(.)n of heat, 
which is also the result of oscillatory moAcment — 
radiant heat being, like light, propagated without 
the aid of foreign bodies. Those vibrations, on the 
other hand, which have a velocity greater than 
that by which deep violet is protluced — at which 
colour the eye’s susceptibility to light ceases — re- 
veal themselves by their powerful chemical action ; 
they succeed each other too rapidly for the visual 
nerves to be any longer conscious of the im])ulses, 
but they have the power of working ch' inical 
chetnges, and the decomposition of various sub- 
stances can be undoubtedly traced to the agency of 
these invisible rays. An English physicist has 
succeeded in moderating the excessive velocit}" 
of these vibrations by means of certain substances, 
and in this way has brought some of the invisil)le 
chemical rays within reachof the eye’s susceptibility.* 

* [Fluorescent substances possess this pr(Jt>cfty. ^'he peculiar 
blue light diffused from a perfectly colourless solution of sulphate 
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Dove describes, in his own ingenious manner, the 
course of the vibrations as they produce succes- 
sively sound, heat, and light, as follows : 

“ In the middle of a large darkened room let 
us suppose a rod, set in vibration and connected 
with a contrivance for continually augmenting the 
speed of its vibrations. I enter the room at the 
moment when the rod is vibrating four times in a 
second. Neither eye nor ear tell me of the presence 
of the rod, only the handl which feels the strokes 
when brought within their, reach. The vibra- 
tions become more rapid, |till when they reach 
the number of thirty-two in a second,* a deep 
hum strikes my ear. The tone rises continually 
in pitch, and passes through all the intervening 
grades up to the highest, the shrillest note ; then 
all sinks again into the forrner grave-like silence. 
While full of astonishment at what I have heard, 
I feel suddenly (by the increased velocity of the 

of (|uinine was observed by Sir John! Herschel, and the coloured 
light ditfused from various vegetable solutions and essential oils 
was subsecjuently examined by Sir David Jlrewster. "1 o Professor 
Stokes, however, is due the true explanation of these phenomena ; 
lie showed that the blue light of the solution of (juinine consists of 
vibrations brought within the limits of the power of the eye whieli 
were originally too rajiid to be visible. If a fresh infusion of tlie 
bark of the horse-chestnut be jilaced beyond the limits of the \ isil)le 
spectrum of sunlight admitted through a slit into a dark room, it 
becomes beautifully luminous, in consequence of the power which 
it jxissesses to lower the invisible ultra-violet vibrations into light 
which can affect the eye.] 

^ "i'hat is to say^ the tympanum is pressed in sixteen times, and 
sixteen times withdrawn ; therefore sixteen blows are received 
upon the ear. 
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vibratinj*' rod) an asjrecable warmth as from a 
fire diffusing- itself from the spot whence the 
sound had proceeded. Still all is dark. The 
vibrations increase in rapidity, and a faint red 
light begins to glimmer; it gradually brightens 
till the rod assumes a vivid red glow, then it turns 
to yellow, and changes through the whole range of 
colours up to violet, when all again is swallowed uji 
in night. Thus nature speaks to the different senses 
in succession ; at first a gentle word audible only 
in immediate proximity, tht'n a louder call from 
an ever-increasing distance, till finally her voice is 
borne on the wings of ligdit from regions of im- 
measurable space.” 

15. RkFK ACTION OF I.ICiHT. 

Light does not, like sound, require a ponderable 
material for its propagation ; it coitu's to us from 
the remotest regions of space, and it penetrates the 
vacuum we mav create in our laboratorii!S with the 
g-reatest ease. But when light ])asses through a 
stratum of air, thr^aigh water or glass, a ])ortion of 
the other motion apjtears to be destroyeil — ahsorhed, 
and this absorption is .so much the greater, the? 
further the distance the light has to travel through 
these bodies. 'I'hus objects are seen with j)erfect 
distinctness thniugh a thin .sheet of glass, while 
through a thick piece they art; h ss cl(!arly visible, 
and are .srjmetimes almo.st obliterated. 

.So long as light ])a.s.se.s throilgh a comfiletely 
homogenedus medium pos.sessing the same density 
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throug'hout, it is transmitted in a straight line ; but 
it is quite otherwise when it passes from one medium 
to another of different constitution. When, for 
example, a ray of light coming through the air 
strikes upon the surface of water, or upon a sheet 
of glass, and afterwards passes through these denser 
substances, it deviates from its straight course the 
moment it touches the new medium, excepting only 
when it falls perpendicularly to the surface sepa- 
rating the two media. 

This deviation of the ray of light from its 
straight course is called re/radion : it occurs in 
ail cases where light passes obliquely from one 
medium to another of different density or constitu- 
tion. If a straight stick be held half in air and 
half in water, the portion that is in the water does 
not seem to be the straight continuation of the 
upper part : the rod appears as if it were bent at the 
surface of the water. 

I'he laws of refraction can be deduced with strict 
consistency and with mathematical precision from 
the theor}' of light which has been already enun- 
ciated ; for our ])urpose, however, it will suffice to 
consider in detail only the most important of them. 
If, for example, the ray R I, Fig. 20, pass from the 
air into water at I, it will pursue its path through 
the water, not in continuation of the straight line 
R T, therefore not in the direction of I R', but in 
that of I .S, which is nearer than I R’ to the perpen- 
dicular I Q drefcted on the surface of the water at 
the point I. The refracted ray I S rehiains in the 

5 A 
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same plane R I Q formed by the incident ray R I 
with the perpendicular I Q, and in this plane the 
ang-le R I Q formed by the ray R I with the per- 
pendicular Q P in the rarer medium (air) is, with 
very few exceptions, g^reater than the ansji^le S 1 P 
formed by the ray I S with the perpendicular y P in 
the denser medium (water, <;lass, etc.) On jiassin.”- 
from a rarer into a denser medium the ray is usually 
bent /mi'art/s the perjx'ndicular in the densermedium ; 


Fn;. 20. 
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Kcfraclion. 

and, conversely, on passing- out a^ain from the 
denser into the rarer medium, it is bent from the 
peqjendicular. 

The relative proportions of the two an.t,des R I O 
and SIP may be asct.TtaincKl bv describintj a circle 
with any radius from the point I, and lettinjr fall 
the fierpendiculars T U and S P from the points 
of intersection 7' and S upon the Ikie-O P. These 
perpendiculars are called the sims of the anj,dc 
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which they enclose; thus, T U is the sine of the 
angle of incidence T I U, and S P is the sine of the 
angle of refraction SIP, and the sines are subject 
to the following universal law of refraction : For 
the same hvo media the proportion of the sines of the 
angles of ineidenee a^d refraction is a constant quantity, 
Tvhatcver the angle of incidence. 

This proportion (T U : S P) is, for example, for 
air and w'ater as 4 to 3, whence it follows that 
at whatever angle the ray R I in the air may strike 
the surface of the water, the refracted ray 1 S will 
be so deflected that T U shall be to S P in the pro- 
portion of 4 to 3. This invariable ratio between the 
sines is called the index of refraction of the media. 
The index of refraction for air and water is there- 
fon.‘ exi)ressed by 4 : 3, or more accurately by i ‘34 ; 
for air and glass by 3 : 2, or i'53. As the index of 
refracti(jn varies according to the nature of the me 
dium, it will necessarily have a very unequal value 
for different kinds of glass; it is, for example. Tor 
air and crown glass i'534, while for air and dense 
flint glass it is i '645 ; the refracting power, there- 
fore, of flint glass is much greater than that of 
crown glass under similar conditions. 

If a ray of light, as S I in Fig. 21, be transmitted 
from the air through a medium, M M, with parallel 
sides, — for example, through a plate of glass, — then 
a simple construction deduced from the preceding law 
will show that the incident ray S I will be diverted 
at I toward# the perpendicular I N, in the direction 
I R ; but that on its emergence from the glass at 
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through glass, the displacement of the portion under 
the glass will be seen clearly when the drawing is 
looked at obliquely. 

The refraction of light may be demonstrated to a 
large audience in the following manner, by the use 
of the oxyhydrogen light (Part I., p. 28). The oxy- 
hydrogen lamp is placed in th% same lantern which 
was used for the representation of the electric light 


Kk:. 
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(Part I., Pig. 15). The rays emitted by the incan- 
descent lime, K, are rendered j)arallel by the lens 
L (Fig. 23) in the in.side of thejjantern, and in this 
form they pass through the ring R, across which is 
•fi.xed a brass arrow. By means of another lens, L„ 
placed at the same height as the arrow, but at some 
aistance from it, an enlarged inverted knage, PP, 
of the arrow is .obtained upon the screen, and the 
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image may be made perfectly distinct by adjusting 
the lens. 

A rectangular parallelepiped bar of glass, a a, is 
then held against the arrow, so that the parallel 
rays of light passing through the ring are per- 
pendicular to the side)! of the glass. No change is 
perceived in the image of the arrow itself ; only 
the part where the glass bar depicts itself is some- 
what less illuminated than the rest of the screen, 
which is caused by the absorption of a portion of 
the light in passing through the thick glass. It 
may be concluded, therefore, that those ra}'s of light 
which passed through the glass, perpendicularly to 
its sides, have not been diverted from their straight 
course. 

If, however, the glass bar be held obliquely 
against the arrow, the rays of light proceed no 
longer in a straight course between it and the 
lens L,, but are turned on one side, as may be 
seen in the corresponding piece of the image of 
the arrow b, which appears displaced sidewa}'s from 
the shaft. 

The same phenomenon is seen if instead of an 
opaque arrow, a disk, in which there is a narrow 
vertical slit, be inserted in front of the lantern. 
A B in Fig. 24 represents the enlarged image of 
the slit upon the screen, a bright sharp line. If 
the glass bar g be held flat against the disk, so 
that the rays of light passing through the slit are 
perpendicular to *the surfaces of the glass, there 
appears only a slight dimness in the corresponding 
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spot C of the image, in conse(juenc:e of the partial 
absorption of the light by the glass. If, however, 
the glass be inclined against the slit, the correspond- 
ing portion of the image is displaced to the right 
or left, according to the inclination of the glass 
bar, and the image of the sljt a])pears broken. If 
the experiment were repeated with a cube of glass 
twice the thickness in place of the half-inch glass 


ric. 24. 
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bar, the absorption and displacement of the light 
would be much more strikingly exhibited. 

16. Refraction ok Monochromatic Luiirr by a 

Prism. 

Let us now consider what occurs when with two 
media of unequal density, such 'as* air and glass, 
the outside surfaces of one of them, instead of 
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bein”- parallel, form an angle with each other, as, 
for instance, in a three-sided glass prism, Fig. 25. 
For the convenient handling of such a prism, so 
that it may be turned about without the glass sur- 
faces being touched, it is usually mounted on a brass 
.stand, as shown in Fig. 26, when the edges where 
the surfaces unite can be placed at will in a 
horizontal or vertical direction. 

In order to follow the path of a ray of light 


I-ic;. 25. 
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through a prism, let AB C, Fig. 27,- represent the 
section of a prism standing on its base, and let the 
ray D c fall in the plane of the section upon the sur- 
face A B. The ray on entering the glass is bent 
towards the perpendicular fe in the direction ch. 
After passing through the prism in a straight course, 
it is again bent atV^ ftn emerging into the air, and is 
permanently deflected from the perpendicular^// in 
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the direction h E. The ray D <■ therefore takes the 
direction D c h E when a prism is interposed in its 
path, while w'ere the prism removed it would pursue 
its orig-inal course alonq;- the straijjht line D Di. 

It will thus be seen that the incident ray D c is 
deflected by the prism neither in a straitjht line nor 
in a parallel direction ; theorj' and experience have 


l it'.. 26. 
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Ijoth established that in cz’cry case the. incident ray 
is diverted from its original straight course in such 
a manner that the emergent ray is bent towards 
that surface of the prism (the base) through which 
it does not pass. The edge A opposite the base 
C B is called the refracting edge ; the solid angle 
B A C formed at that point the refracting angle ; and 
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the angle formed by the emergent ray {It E) with 
the course D D. of the incident ray is called the 
angle of deznaliou, or angle of refraciion. 

Fig. 28 will illustrate this more clearly : the 
incident ray S I passes through the prism after its 
first refraction at I in the direction J E ; it becomes 
refracted a second time as it emerges at It, and 
then proceeds in the direction ER. In all the 
three figures the dotted lines I and E N’ are 
drawn perpendicular to the surfaces of the glass ; 

Kio. 27. ■ 


I’alh of a Ray of Light through a Prism. 


the ray is deflected in the denser medium of the 
glass towards this perpendicular, while it is bent 
away from it in the rarer medium of air, so that 
the angle it makes with the perpendicular is alwa}’s 
greater in the air than in the glass. In the second 
figure the incident ray S I passes unrefracted 
through the prism in the direction I E, because 
S I is perpendicular to the surface of the prism. 
In the third ^^ure the incident ray S I and the 
emergent ray E R form the same ang'le with the 
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surfaces of the prism, in which position there occurs 
the smallest diverj^I’cnce of the emerg^ent ray E R 
from the direction of the incident ray I S, and 


Ku;. 2S. 
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this is therefore called the position of JUinit/ium 
of deviation. 

A luminous point is seen, as is well known, in 
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the direction in which the rays proceedinij from it 
reach the e3'e. If, therefore, the rays from a candle 
(Fig. 29) are made to pass through a prism before 
reaching the eye, and the prism so placed that the 
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raj’s are bent down towards the base, the eye sees 
the flame in the direction of the emergent rays — 
that is, in a •higher position than it really occupies. 
If, on the contrary, the prism be tuoied round so 


So 
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that the base is uppermost, the rays of light will be 
bent upwards, and the eye on receiving them will 
see the flame in a lower position. 

17, Refraction of the different CoForRs iiv 

A Prism. 

We have hitherto paid no attention to the nature 
of a ray of light, and have therefore only made 


Fit:, ^o. 
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acquaintance with those phenomena of refraction 
which are common to rays of every dcscrij)tion. 
Let us now consider the liehaviour of the different 
coloured ra}'s in their passage through a prism. 

For this purpose let a diaphragm in which is a 
.circular hole ot al)out one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter be placed immediately in front of the 
lantern A, Fig. 30, and the aperture .covered with 
a thin piece of glass w, coloured red with oxide of 
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copper. By interposing the lens L, a small red 
circle A., the image of the aperture A, will be seen 
immediately opposite on the screen S S. If the 
glass prism u p o be inserted in the path of the ray 
between L and A,, in the jdace indicated in the figure, 
the red circle on the screen will move from A, to R. 
The light from A which fell upon the prism in the 
direction A B is thus considerably diverted from its 
straight course A A„ so that the emergent ray C R 
has moved further away from the edge n, where 
the two refracting glass surfaces unite, and has 
ai)proached the opposite surface / o, the base of the 
prism. 

If green light be examined by the interposition 
of a green glass, the ray emerging near C no longer 
falls upon the screen at R, but at the point G, 
which lies still nearer the base of the prism / o, 
from which it may be concluded that green light 
diverges more than red does from the original . 
direction. If, finally, a violet glass be placed before 
the aperture, the violet ray is yet more refracted by 
its passage through the prism than the green was, 
for it strikes the screen at V. This experiment 
may be repeated with orange, yellow, blue, and 
other coloured glass; and it will be found that 
the place of the image on the screen changes 
with every colour, that the red light is the least, 
and the violet the most refracted, and that the 
refrangibility of. the different colours continues to 
increase from*rett through orange, yellow, green, 
and blue to vi<^t. 


6 
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We are now able to tell beforehand what will 
happen if a ray of HjSjht composed of several 
colours be allowed to pass throug^h a prism. The 
individual colours will be separated by the first re- 
fraction on entering the prism, and they will be much 
more widely dispersed as they leave it ; the incident 
ray will be decomposed into as many colours as it 
consists of, and each colour will follow its own' 
particular path from the first entrance of the light 
into the prism. All the coloured rays can be dis- 
tinguished one from another upon the screen, as 
they group themselves according to the order 
already given. 

These simple experiments .show that rays of light 
of different colours jjos.sess different degrees of rc- 
frangibility; red light is not so much diverted from its 
•straight course by refraction as vioU.-t is: the fornuT. 
therefore, is less refrangible than the latUr. 'I'his 
different behaviour of red and violet light is, as is 
clearly shown by the undulatorv th<Hjrv, a necessary 
consequence of the une(jual rapidity of the eth<'r 
vibrations, which we have already recognizeil as the 
cause of the different colours. In red light the 
number of vibrations striking the eye in a second 
is about 450 billion, in violet 800 billion ; as 
deep and shrill mu.sical .sounds are i)ropagated 
in the .same medium w’ith the .same rapidity, so 
the different colours travel with the same ve- 
locity. If the latter be taken at 42,000 German 
geographical miles, or 316,365,000,000 milli-': 
metres in a .second, the length of each w'ave — 
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that is to say, the distance between two suc- 
ceeding- condensations of ether — of red light will be 
0*000703 of a millimetre, and of violet light 0*000395 
of a millimetre.* If, therefore, different coloured rays 
pass from one medium to another — as, for instance, 
from air to glass, — the rays of shortest wave-length, 
namely the violet, are more easily influenced by the 
increased resistance which the glass offers to the 
passage of the light, and are consequently more 
refracted than those of greater wave-length, namely, 
the blue, the green, the yellow, and the red rays. 

As each colour has a length of wave peculiar to 
itself, so also has it a particular degree of refrangi- 
bility; and therefore a beam of light which is com- 
posed of several coloured rays must be decomposed 
1)}' refraction into its individual colours, since each 
sing](.* ray is deflected or refracted in a different 
[Professor IVndall in his “ Notes on Light” gives the follow- 
ing numbers : — 

“'J’he length of a wave of mean red light is about i-39oooth 
of an inch ; that of a wave of mean violet light is about 1-5 7500th 
of an inch. The velocity of light being taken at 192,000 miles in 
a second, if we multii)ly this number by 39,000 we obtain the 
number of waves of red light in 192,000 miles; the product is 
474,439,600,000,000. All these waves enter the eye in a second. 
In the same interval 699,000,000,000,000 waves of violet light 
enter the eye.” 

.1 1 must be remembered that the new determination of the value 
of the solar parallax by the observations of Mars, which agrees 
closely with the results of a rediression of the observations of 
the transit of Venus by Mr. Stone and Professor Newcomb, 
requires that the usually received velocity of light should be 
reduced by abbutione-twenty-seventh part, and may be taken 
at 185,000 miles per second. This velocity agrees nearly with 
the result obtained by Foucault from direct experiment.] 

6 a 
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degree. The mingled rays of light travelling along 
one common road, which ai>peared to the eye before 
refraction as a light of one colour, are separated by 
its agency according to their several dc'grees of re- 
frangibility, and afterwards proceeding in distinct 
paths they are distinguished by the eye as separate 
colours. 

A\’hen a monochromatic ray — red, for instance — 
passes through a prism, the amount of its dispersion 
does not depend merely on the rapidity of the ether 
vibrations, or length of wave, but is also consider- 
ably influenced by the nature of the substance of 
which the prism is composed, and the angle formed 
by the two surfaces through which the light passes. 
7 'here is, under similar circumstances, a greater 
amount of refraction in a prism of bisulphide of 
carbon than in one of glass, and the n-fractive 
power varies, as wc have seen, with the kind of 
glass of which the prism is formed, l^'or the pur- 
poses of spectrum analysis, {)risms of dtmse flint 
glass with an angle of from 45” to bo" are generally 
employed ; but if the highly refractive properties of 
the substance, bisulphide of carbon, be rerjuired, it 
will be necessary to make use of a hollow prism (l-'ig. 
31), formed of plane pieces of jflate glass cemented 
together, in which the li(juid may be held. 

The question now presents itself as to how’ colour- 
less, that is to say white light, is afiected by its 
passage through a prism. It is well known that the 
light coming to us from the sun af noon in a clear 
sky is called pure white light. This light, however, 
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is not always at our disposal, least of all in a pub- 
lic lecture-room ; we will therefore, before entering 
upon any experiments with artificial light, briefly 
review the results obtained by the prismatic analysis 
of the light of the sun. 

1 8. Tiij£ Solar Spectrum. 

If a ray of sunshine be allowed to pass through 
a small round hole in the window shutter of a dark- 
ened room, as is shown in Fig. 32, there will appear 
a round white spot of light, exactly in the direction 
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of the ray, upon a screen placed opposite the open- 
ing, as will be seen indicated by the dotted lines 
in the figure. A very difterent appearance will be 
presented if the ray of light be made to fall upon a 
prism. I he ray is at once deflected from its straight 
course uj-'wards, that is to say, towards the base of 
the prism, and away from the sharp edge of the 
refracting silrfaces, which, as represented in the 
drawing, are turned downwards : on its emergence 
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from the prism it no longer remains one single ray, 
as it entered the window shutter, but is separated 
into ver)' many single-coloured rays, which as they 
continue to diverge, form upon the screen an elon- 
gated band of brilliant colours, instead of the former 
round white image of the sun. In this brilliant 


Fig. '52. 
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band the individual colours blend gradually one into 
the other, beginning at that end lying nearest the 
direction of the incident ray (the lowest end in the 
figure), with the least refrangible colour, a dark and 
very beautiful red ; this passes impel ceptibly into 
orange, and orange again into bright yellow ; a 
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pure green succeeds, which is shaded off into a 
brilliant blue, and this gives place to a rich deep 
indigo ; a delicate purple leads finally to a soft 
violet, by which the range of the visible rays is 
terminated. A faint picture of this magnificent 
solar image is given in No. i of the Frontis- 
piece ; this is called the Spectrum.* In the above- 
mentioned colours of the solar spectrum the eye 
discerns numberless gradations, which pass imper- 
ceptibly from one to another ; and since language 
does not suffice to give separate names to each of 
these, we must content ourselves with designating 
only the seven principal groups, which are known 
as the colours of the spectrum. 

This experiment furnishes conclusive evidence 
that white light is not simple and indivisible, but 
comj)osed of Innumerable coloured rays, each of 
which possesses its own peculiar degree of refrangi- 
bility, and therefore, on refraction, pursues a sepa- ^ 
rate path. The prism analyses white light ; the 
result is the separation of all the coloured rays of 
which it is composed, and the conseejuent formation 
of the coloured image called the Spectrum. 

The decomposition of sunlight by refraction is 
shown in various phenomena known to the ancients 
as well as ourselves, though they were not able, as 
we are, to trace them back to their true cause. The 
rainbow, with its pure but delicate colours, the 
sparkle of the cut jewel in its brilliant flashes, 

* Of the dark'linfts represented in this plate we shall not have 
occasion to speak till we reach Part III. 
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the play of colour emitted by cut glass, and the 
prismatic facets of crj’stal lustres as the sun shines 
upon them, the glow of the clouds and high moun- 
tain peaks in the various coloured light of the rising 
and setting sun, — all these effects are occasioned 
by the decomposition of white light by its refraction 
on passing through glass in a prismatic form, 
through drops of liijuid, or through vapour. 

The colours of the solar spectrum possess a 
purity and brilliancy to be met with nowhere else; 
they are all perfectly indivisible, and cannot bc“ 
further decomposed, as may be easily proved on 
attempting to analyse a coloured ray by means of a 
second prism. If a small round hole be made in 
the screen in any portion of tin? imagt^ of the 
spectrum, the extreme red, for instance (T'ig. 2k), 
a red ray passes through it, and appears upcjii 
the opposite wall as a round spot of red light, 

, precisely in the same direction as the red rays left 
the prism on the other side of the sen-en. If a 
second prism Ijc interposed in the jjalh of the ra\- 
that has passed through the screen, the ra}- will suffer 
a second refraction, and tht? image be thrown ui)on 
another place (higher up in the figure) on the wall ; 
this new image, however, is simijly red, like the 
incident ray, and 1)}- a careful adjustment of the 
prism shows no elongation, but appears perfectly 
round. Fig. 33 shows this phenomenon with the 
central colour of the s[)ectrum. The ray falling 
on the prism s is deconiposed ifito a coloured 
.spectrum at A B, and a small pencil of the-s^: 
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coloured rays will hot be further decomposed by 
the second prism /, but only diverted. The same 
thing occurs with all,.the colours of the spectrum 
without a single exception, which proves that the 
colours separated by the prism are not capable 
of further decomposition, and are therefore in- 
divisible and homogeneous. 

The decomposition of white light into its coloured 
rays is called dii^fu rsion ; the dispersion of light is 
therefore to be clearly distinguished from nfraction. 
The latter, as we have seen, varies in amount with 
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every kind of colour ; it is greatest in the violet, 
and smallest in the red rays. The amount of dis- 
persion, to which we shall again refer in a closer 
analysis of the solar light, is determined by the 
/i uof/i of the sjjectrum, or, in other words, the dis- 
tance between the extreme red and violet rays. As 
the nature of the refractive substance of a prism 
— for example, the kind of glass of which it is 
made — and its refracting angle each exert an in- 
fluence upoik tlje amount of refraction, in a similar 
manner do the same conditions also affect the 
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amount of dispersion, or the length of the spec- 
trum ; it may, however, be remarked here that 
refraction and dispersion are not increased or 
diminished in equal proportions. 

The different colours are not present in the solar 
spectrum in the same proportions, and consequently 
they assume ver}' unequal lengths in the spectrum. 
If the whole length of the solar spectrum be divided 
into lOO equal parts, the proportions of the colours 
will be as follows: red 12, orange 7, yellow 13, 
green 17, blue 17, indigo ir, and violet 23. 

The unequal brilliancy of the different colours of 
the spectrum is apparent even to a superficial ob- 
server, and Fraunhofer found by careful measure- 
ments that if the greatest intensity of light which 
lies between yellow and green were expressed by 
1000, the light of orange would amount to 640, 
the middle red to 94, the outer red to only 32, the 
green to 480, blue to 170, between blue and violet 
to 3 1 , and violet only to 6. 

19. The Spectra of the LiME-Li(;irr and the 
Electric Light. 

In the absence of sunlight, Drummond’s lime- 
light (Part I., p. 28) may be analysed by a prism in 
the following manner. Let the lantern L (Fig. 34), 
which has been already described, be placed on a 
taMe T T, 5 feet long and 1 6 inches wide, turning 
on a pedestal F, and the lime-light lamp introduced, 
in front of which is inserted a diaphiipgTn d, provided 
with a contrivance for allowing the light to pass out 
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Projection of the Specti-um of the Lime-Light. 
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of the lantern through a narrow slit. Opposite the 
lantern, at a distance of 12 or 15 feet, place two 
paper screens S S,, 8 feet square, inclined to each 
other at a wide angle ; let the lime cylinders 
then be raised to incandescence by means of 
the oxyhydrogen gas, the room be completcl)' 
darkened, and the table T T so turned that the 
tube ci of the lantern be ]^erj)endicular to one of 
the screens (S). Then let a double convex lens /, 
of 4 inches diameter, and about 12 inches focus; be 
placed between the slit c/ and the screen S, at 
a distance of about 12 inches from the slit, so 
as to throw the rays issuing from the slit upon tht; 
screen S in the form of a sharp and magnitied 
image, </', of the slit </. Close behind this lens 
4 a flint-glass prism P of 60”, 2^ inchtfs high and 

2 inches broad, must be placed in the direct ])ath 
of the rays,* when there will instantly aj^pear on 
the second screen S, a magnificent spectrum, al>out 

3 feet long and 16 inches wide, exhibiting the whole 
range of colours as shown in Xo. i. Frontispiece. 
Owing to the distance of the screen, th(; spectrum 
is displaced very considerably from the spot </’, 
where the ra}’s fell when unbrokem by the prism ; 
the red lies nearest to that straight line, the violet 
is the furthest removed from it ; the former is 
therefore the least refracted, and the latter the most 

The individual colours succeed each other 

* This position of the prism is the most advantageous, because 
the loss of light is least ; the spectrum would be nearly as good 
if the prism wert moved 11 or 12 inches from the lens. 
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without the slijjhtest interruj)tion ; their limits are 
not sharply defined, they rather blend gradually one 
into the other, and thus form an unbroken, or con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

As the lantern L may obstruct the view of the 
screen S, to some of the spectators, the top of the 
table T T can be turned upon its pedestal F, so as 
to throw the spectrum upon the screen S. Instead 
of turning the table, the coloured rays as they leave 
the prism p might be received upon a flat mirror, 
and thrown by reflection on to the second screen ; 
but the spectrum would lose in intensity by this 
reflection, inasmuch as a reflected image is always 
fainter than the object. The table might even be 
turned further round still, and the prism be directed 
towards the spectators, w'hen the rays could be 
thrown by means of the mirror to any part of the 
room. 

In order to obtain a jmre spectrum, the width of 
the slit must not exceed one-sixteenth of an inch ; 
were it widened, the .spectrum would greatly in- 
crease in .splendour and brilliancy, but it would be 
perceived on a careful examination that the colours 
in the middle were neither so pure nor so clearly 
separated one from another as before, and that in 
the centre the light had become almost white. 

Instead of the spectrum being received upon the 
side of the paper screen fronting the audience, and 
reflected thence so as to be visible to the spectators, 
a transparent •scifeexi may be advantageously used, 
behind which is placed the lamp. By this means the 
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screen is visible without interruption from the lantern 
or experimenter, and every arrang-ement much sim- 
plified. A verj’ suitable material for such a screen 
is thin tracing'-paper, which may be had about two 
yards wide of any length, or fine white muslin sewn 
together in breadths, and made transparent In' 
damping before each experiment. liy fastening the 
screen to a roller, it may be easily moved out of tht* 
way when the attention of the audience is to be 
directed to the lantern or prism. 

The spectrum of the electric light may be thrown 
upon the screen in the same manner as that de- 
scribed for Drummond’s lime-light. The electric 
lamp, as described before (Part I., p. 46), is substi- 
tuted for the oxyhydrogen gas lamj) in the lantern,* 
Fig. 35 ; and the two adjustable carbon points con- 
nected by copper wires with an ('lectric battery of 
50 Bunsen’s or Grove’s large elements. As soon 
as the current passes through the carbon poles, the 
electric arc is formed, and the white li.ght jiour- 
ing through the slit produces by means of the lens 
/ (Fig. 34), a well-defined image of the slit upon the 
screen. If the flint-glass prism f> be again j)laced 
in the path of the rays behind the lens, the wonder- 
fully beautiful spectrum of the electric light appears 
throwm sideways on the screen, in place of the 
white image of the slit. By slightly increasing the 
width of the slit, the spectrum gains considerably in 

* The electric lamp and lantern represented^ in the drawincf is 
constructed by Browning especially for this\)urpose, and is much 
simpler and cheaper than that by lJuboseq. 
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brilliancy, and the colours are so clear and brilliant 
that the spectrum would still be bright, were the 
light spread over a surface even two or three times 
as large. It will be desirable to enter somewhat 
further into this experiment, because practically 
it is often necessary to produce a great dispersion 
of light, and thus obtain a very extended spectrum, 
in order that its various details may be examined 
with sufficient minuteness. 


Fig. 35. 



Urowning’s Electric Lamp. 

For this purpose the flint glass prism is replaced 
by one of bisulphide of carbon (Fig. 35), which 
produces a spectrum of the same breadth but of 
almost double the length of the former one. Im- 
mediately in front of this prism p (Fig. 36) is 
placed the prism of flint glass /„ so arranged as to 
throw the rays upon the second prism / in a manner 
similar to that in which it had itself received the 
light from the lens (the prisms forming an angle 
of about i6o°*with each other) ; in this way the 
spectrum is extended to the length of about eight 
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feet, and diverted more than yo” to one side : th^‘ 
colours, however, thougfh still very visible, and 
easily distinjriiishable one from another, have yet 
lost much of their original brilliancy. A com- 
bination of two prisms of bisuli)hide of carbon 
would extend the spectrum still further, but the 
brightness would be diminished in the same pro- 
portion. 

Fk;. .^6. 





Action of the Dou]>le I'risin. 

In many scientific investigations, not merely two, 
but sometimes four and even as many as eight 
prisms, with angles varying from 45" to 60" are 
employed, according to the strength of the light. 

20. Recombixatiox ok thk Coi.ours ok tjie 
Spectrum. 

Ifiwhite light be actually compostd bf the colours 
contained iir the spectrum, then the recombination 
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of the same colours must reproduce white light. 
The simplest method of collecting several rays of 
light into one point is by a convex lens or a 
burning-glass. If the sun’s rays fall perpendicularly 
on such a glass, the refraction they suffer in their 
passage through it causes them to converge to one 
point — the focus. To accomplish by this means 
the recombination of the coloured rays of the 
spectrum of the electric light, a cylindrical lens 

Fic. 37. 





Rccoinbinatiou of the Coluun» of the Spectiimi. 

must be interposed between the- prism and the 
screen on which the spectrum of the small line of 
light issuing from the slit is extended to a length 
of some six feet : this lens is a convex lens of 
peculiar form, which possesses the property of re- 
combining in a point all the rays issuing from each 
point of the line|of light passing through the slit 
after dispersion by the prism, and therefore of 

7 
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representing- the whole of the rays of that short 
line of light again as a small line. When, there- 
fore, this lens (Fig. 37) is i)laccd at a projKT 
distance behind the prism, the colours of th(' 
spectrum disappear from the .screen, and are re- 
placed by a short line of light, some fmv inches in 
breadth, white in the middle and .slightly coloured 
at the edges. As this colour indicates that the l,arg(' 
screen is not in the focus of the lens, a smaller one 
is placed nearer to it, upon which the image aj)- 
pears as a purely white, ver}’ narrow line ot light, 
in which all the coloured rays issuing from the 
prism have been recombined, and the white light 
reproduced out of which they originated. 

21. IXFLUEN'CE OF THE AVlDTII OK SlIT 0 \ THE 
Pt’RITY OK THE Si’ECTRL'M. 

The spectrum of white light is the richer and 
purer in colour the narrower the slit is made : the 
truth of this statement will l)e easily ]»roved by the 
following considerations. The ray of white light 
aa, (Fig. 3S), falling on the ])rism 1 ^ from the 
extreme end a of the slit n b, ])rf)duces a complete 
spectrum rz\ which contains between r and or red 
and violet, all the colours of the spectrum. In the 
same manner the ray bb^, proceeding from the other 
end of the .slit b, e.xhibits also a cfjmplcte .sj)ectrum, 
r, e’,, with all its colours. Between thc.se two ends 
a and h are many other points, emitting light, 
which increa.se in number accordif g to the width of 
:the .slit ; out of the.se let us select for con.sideration 
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the point r, the ray from which forms another 
spectrum, r, between the two outer spectra, re; 
and r, 7 \, which it is evident falls partly over the 
two oth(!r si)ectra between the two points r.^v.,. 
While in the portions r.j\ there are ])arts of 
the j)ure si)ectra formed b)" the rays a <and b b„ 
there are to be found in the portions v, }\ of the 
com])ound S])cctra 7> i\ the superposed colours due 
to the whole slit, and their colours being no longer 

I'lc. 38. 
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separately distinguishable, produce on the eye the 
im])ression of a confusion of tints. The spectrum 
of white light, thi.'refore, emitted through a wide slit 
is only pure or of one colour at the extreme ends, 
in the red and in the violet ravs ; in the middle 
a mingled light prevails, composed, of all possible 
groups of rays, and which, therefore, might be 
decomposed afresh into its constituent parts by a 
second, prism.* * . 

: On this account it is important to pajji the greatest 
, 7 A 
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attention to the width of the slit in all practical 
applications of spectrum analysis : as a rule, it 
should never be wider than the intensity of the 
light to be examined absolutely requires. The 
contrivances for the regulation of the width of 
slit are mostly ver}' simple; the purity of the 
spectrum, however, is not merely aftccted by the 
width of the slit, but also by the smoothness of 
its edges, since a few particles of dust even on 
the edges of the slit are sufficient to produce a 
number of dark streaks along the whole length of 
the spectrum, which greatly imjn'de observation. 

22. The CoNTixrovs Si*e< tra ok Soi-id and 
Lk^cii) Bodies. 

"When the carbon points used for the jiroduction 
of the electric light are carefully jirepared, an<l 
completely free from all extraneous substances, the 
light is ])urely white, being emitti'd exi lusively by 
solid particles of carbon in a state oi incandescenc**. 
The spectrum of this light is, therefon*, con- 
tinuous, like that of incandescent lime ; it is un- 
broken by gajis in the colours, or by sudden 
transitions from one I'olour to another, and is un- 
interrupted by either dark or bright bands. 

All other incandescent bodies, whether solid or 
liquid, give a similar spectrum, the colours being 
‘distributed in the order represented in the Frontis- 
piece, No. I. If, instead of the lime-light, the mag- 
nesium light (§ 4), the light of ^h'incande.scent 
platinum wire, or the flame of coal gas in which 
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light is produced by incandescent particles of car- 
bon, be analysed by the prism, continuous spectra 
are always obtained, but with this difference, that 
the various groups of colour are not always dis- 
tributed in exactly the same proportion in each 
individual spectrum ; and therefore, according to 
the kind of light employed, sometimes red, some- 
times yellow, and sometimes violet predominates. 
Only in ver}'^ rare instances do incandescent solid 
substances emit with any pre-eminent strength an 
isolated set of coloured rays, as is the case with 
the ver}' rare substance, Erbia. It may therefore 
be considered that, as a rule, where there is a con- 
timtous spcdnmi 'a'ithout gdfs, and containing every 
shade of colony^ the light is derived fro7n an ineandcscent 
solid or liquid body. 

23. The Si’KCTRA of Vapours axd Gases. 

Very different sj)ectra arc obtained when the 
source of light is not an incandescent solid or liquid 
iH)dy, but a vapour or a gas in a glowing state. 
Instead of a continuous succession of colours, the 
spectrum then exhibits a series of distinct bright 
coloured bands, separated one from another by dark 
spaces. 

As gases and vapours in a luminous state emit 
much less light than do solid bodies, the exhibition 
of their spectra on a screen before a large audience 
is restricted to those substances which give by their 
volatilization in*the oxyhydrogen flame, or electric 
lamp, a luminous vapour of sufficient brilliancy to 
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form a .spectrum clearly visible at some distance, 
notwithstandinj;' the distance of the screen tnnn the 
slit, and the loss of li^ht by its passage lhroui,fh the 
lens and the thick prism. For this jjurijose, the 
vapours of cojiper, zinc, brass, silver, cadmium, 
sodium, thallium, etc., are particularly suited. 

Although the oxyhydn).i4'en flame is adapted for 
these experiments, inasmuch as it emits scarci-ly 
any light, yet the electric lamj) is much more suited 
to the purpose, because it genc-rates a far greater 
degree of heat, therefore \ olatilizcs more rapidly 
the above-named substanc<;s, and bring's thc.-m to 
a higher state of luminosity. In order to exhil.)it 
these spectra, the ai)])aratus de.scribed in ip, 
and drawn in Fig. 35, is em])l(.n’ed ; the lower 
carbon pole of the lamp is re])]aced by a half-inch 
cylinder, //, Fig. 3(), of purecaiFon, the u])per end 
of which is slightly hollowed, and it is fixed pre- 
ci.sely in the focus of the hiiitern lens. In the 
hollowed end of the carbon is laid a jiiece of zinc 
the size of a jiea, and the upjjer pole, e, is brought 
down until it comes in contact with it, when the 
electric current instantly jias.sc.-s throug’h the carbon, 
and the intense heat jiroduced (juickly volatilizes the 
zinc. If the upper carbon pole o be now withdrawn 
to form an arc of llame, and it be raised somewhat 
higher than was the case during the former experi- 
ment, so that the carbon may glow le.ss, and the 
light be almost exclusively that of the luminous 
zinc vapour, there will be seen on** the screen, not 
the spectrum of incandescent zinc, but that of the 
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vapour of zinc which constitutes the arc of light 
seen between the carbon poles. It will be at once 
perceived that this spectrum differs essentially from 
the continuous sjjectrum already described ; it con- 
sists, in fact, of only one red band and three verj' 
beautiful bright blue bands. The faintly coloured 
band which forms as it were a background to these 
bright stri])es, is due to the glowing carbon, some 
of the white light of which reaches the screen ; on 


Fio. 39. 
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opening the lantern, the zinc vapour is seen rising 
in the form of a blue cloud. 

‘ The carbon which has become contaminated by 
the zinc may be replaced by a fresh cylinder, 
in the cavity of which is laid a piece of copper, 
and the electric current again allowed to pass ; 
a spectrum of quite another kind appears on the 
screen, consisting of three bright bands which .were 
not present in the zinc spectrum, whilfe the red and 
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blue stripes which characterized the latter have 
disappeared. 

Instead of the carbon cjiinders, thick rods or 
wires of zinc, copper, etc., may be employed : the 
spectra are then more decided and brilliant, but are 
ver)’’ evanescent, lasting only for a moment, because 
the metals burn away the instant there is contact, 
and the electric current is then interrupted. 

The inquiry now suggests itself whether the 
ether waves which produce the colours in the 
spectra of zinc and copper would suffer any reci- 
procal interference were the same experiment to be 
made with brass, a substance composed of zinc 
and copper ; or whether each material in this alloy 
would emit independently its own peculiar colours, 
so that the spectrum of the compound sul)stance 
would consist of the superposed spectra of the com- 
ponent metals ? In order to obtain an answer to 
•this question, it is only necessary to lay a piece of 
brass in the cavity of a fresh cylinder of carbon, 
and apply the electric current. A magnificent 
spectrum meets the eye, in which can be recognized 
at once not only the red line and three bright blue 
bands of the zinc, but also the three green bands 
of the copper. The rays from the volatilized con- 
stituents of an alloy do not therefore interfere with 
^•ach other ; each vapour, even when in combination 
with other vapours, emits its own system of coloured 
rays, which in passing through a prism separate 
from one another in consequence Af their unequal 
refrangibility, and appear as a system of disunited 
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columnar bands, forming an interrupted or dis- 
continuous spectrum. 

To avoid the tedious and troublesome operation 
of changing the lower carbon cylinder, Ruhmkorff, 
of Paris, has fitted to the lamp the contrivance 
shown in Fig. 40, which will be easily understood 
by comparing it with Duboscq’s regulator (Fig. 17). 
The clockwork is dispensed with, as during the few 
moments necessarj'^ for the volatilization of a small 
piece of metal, the arc of light between the upper 
carbon 0 and the lower carbon u is verj'^ slightly 
removed from the focal point of the lens, and by 
turning the screw a, the whole of the upper portion 
of the lamp may be raised and lowered at will, and 
the arc of light thus kept continuously in the focus 
of the lantern lens. Six carbon cylinders, instead 
of one only as in Fig. 39, are here employed, 
arranged in a circle upon a small plate, which by 
means of the carrier G is made to revolve, so that 
by simply turning the plate round, any one of them 
may be brought exactly under the carbon cylinder 
0. This cylinder can be raised or lowered by means 
of the screw h, so that if before the experiment six 
different metals be placed upon the carbon cylinders, 
by merely turning the plate, and if necessary by 
turning the screws a and b, each metal may be 
volatilized in the arc of flame, and the spectrum of 
its glowing vapour obtained. 

The characteristic feature of spectra obtained 
from luminous vSpours or gases is the want of con- 
tinuity in the succession of the colours. Such a 
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spectrum is composed of distinct coloured bands, 
irregularly arrangi'd, with dark spaces between them, 
and is therefore called a iHi,coutiiiuou$ spcdrit/u, a 
spainim of bright Hues, or a gas spictrum. 


I'u;. 40. 
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The spectra of the vapours of sodium, lithium, 
cjEsium, and rulhdium are represented in Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and 5 of the Frontispiece, while those of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gas are sh&wm in Nos. 6, 7, 
and 8. They exhibit at a glance the great difference 
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which exists between the continuous spectrum 
(No. i) of incandescent solid and liquid bodies and 
the discontinuous spectra of gases. The vaj^our of 
sodium (No. 2) under ordinary circumstances, and 
when not exposed to an extremely high temperature, 
gives a spectrum cohsisting only of one bright 
orange line, which however will be seen to be 
double by the use of sufficient dispersive power. 
The spectrum of luminous lithium vapour (No. 3) 
consists only of two coloured lines or bands, one a 
brilliant red and the other a faint yellow line. Much 
more complete is the spectrum of cajsium ; at a 
sufficiently high temperature the luminous vapour 
exhibits from ten to thirteen clearly distinguishable 
lines, three of which are visible even at a low tem- 
perature. Of these three lines two are blue and one 
yellow ; the remaining yellow and green lines do 
not appear as individual bands until the temperature 
is sufficiently high to cause the glowing vapour to 
emit light of the recjuisitc intensity, as before this 
heat is attained they run one into the other so 
as to give a faint show of colour in the manner 
of a continuous .spectrum. 

It is desirable to supplement the observations' 
previously made with the spectrum of brass by the 
two following experiments. Let a grain of sodium 
be laid upon the lower cylinder, and the electric cur- 
rent allowed to pass through it to the upper carbon 
pole. The sodium is quickly volatilized in the arc 
of flame, and thd spectrum already de.scribed (Fron- 
tispiece, No. 2) appears on the screen, a single 
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Stripe of brig-ht yellow. Let the current now be 
interrupted, and two fresh carbon cylinders intro- 
duced, on the lowest of which is laid a grain 
of common salt, and the current re-established. 
Common salt is a compound of chlorine and sodium, 
and it might be expected from the experiment with 
brass, the spectrum of which was made up of the 
combined spectra of its two components, zinc and 
copper, that the spectrum of salt would similarly 
consist of the spectrum of chlorine gas and that of 
the vapour of sodium : this, however, is evidently not 
the case, for only the same yellow bands appear which 
were given by the metallic sodium, occupying pre- 
cisely their former position on the screen ; while of 
chlorine, which when isolated gives a ver}- character- 
istic spectrum, there is nothing whatever to be seen. 

The same thing occurs with other metals that 
combine with chlorine, as may be seen if a mixture 
of the chlorides of lithium, barium, magnesium, 
and thallium be placed on the uj)per surface of a 
.somewhat wider cylinder of carbon. As the current 
pa.s.ses from pole to pole these substances are vf)]a- 
tilized in the arc of flame, and on contracting the 
slit a little a numlier of closely arranged coloured 
bands are .seen, .some of which — as, for instance, 
the red of the lithium and the bright green of the 
thallium — stand out with especial distinctness. If 
a second prism (Fig. 32) be interposed, .so as to 
lengthen the .spectrum to about six feet, the indi- 
vidual stripes appear less bright, but more sharj)ly 
divided one from another ; by widening the slit, the 
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stripes increase a little in brilliancy. Those who 
are familiar with the simple spectra of lithium, 
barium, magnesium, and thallium, will not find it 
difficult to recognize each separate substance in the 
compound spectrum produced by the mixture of 
these substances; here again, however, the spectrum 
of chlorine is not present, at least it is not visible. 

If the various compounds of such metals as so- 
dium, calcium, etc., — for example, chloride of cal- 
cium, iodide of calcium, nitrate of lime, etc., — be in 
the same way subjected to spectrum analysis, the 
spectrum of the metal is alone obtained, and never 
that of the other constituents; the spectra of 
the vapours of metals assert themselves with such 
marked prominence that the spectrum of any non- 
melallic substance with which they are in com- 
biniition either does not appear at all, or else is so 
(n'erpowered by the clear and brilliant lines of the 
spectrum of the metal as not to be perceived.* 

24. Sl’ECTRUM ApPARATITS. 

The thought is perhaps rising in the minds of 
many who have accompanied us thus far that the 
production of the .spectrum of a substance for the 
purposes of analytical examination is encumbered 
with great difficulties and many troublesome details, 
involving too much labour to be available for the 
use of the chemist and the physicist. This is, 
however, not the case ; if in our mode of illustra- 

* See Appendix Aj “ On the Cause of Interrupted Spectra of 
Gases," by G. Johnstone Stoney, M.A, F.R.S, 
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tion a powerfuf'gfalvanic battery and the electric 
lamp with, its revolving table, arid lar^c screen have 
been employed, it has been only to show how In- 
the extraordinary heat and liq-ht of the voltaic arc, 
the simple phenomena on which spectrum analysis 
is based can be made visible to many humlred sj)ec- 
tators at once in a larqe lecture-room. When how- 
ever the light from the heateil vaj)ours need not be 
greater than is re(|uired for a singh- observe-r, th(‘ 
whole electric apparatus may be disptmsed with, and 
the simple Bunsen burner (Fig. 2i substituted ; in- 
deed, in many cases, a powerful spirit flame is suf- 
ficient to exhibit the gas spectrum of a substance. 
The slit and the prism may then be reduced to 
small dimensions; in place of the large screen of 
j)aper that reflected the light, the small sensitive 
.screen of nerves — the retina of the human eye — be- 
comes the surface on which the sj^ectrum is received ; 
and the whole cumbrous contrivance occupying so 
much space is replaced by a small sj)ectrum aj)pa- 
ratus as trustworthy as it is easy to manijmlate. 

Ever}’ spectrum apparatus or .sj)ectro.scope, ex- 
clusive of the source of light, is comj)osed of an 
adjustable slit, a contrivance (collimating lens) for 
rendering the ra}-s parallel that ha^'e passed through 
the slit, and a pri.sm. In order that the in.strument 
may be used at any hour of the day, all light ex- 
cept that under examination must be excluded from 
the prism, and therefore the slit, lenses, and pri.sm 
are enclosed in a tube, or if the prjsm be too large 
the latter is fitted with a sejjarate cover. Further, 
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as the spectrum on emerging from the prism is but 
little longer than the width of the slit, and only 
becomes of some length as the distance from the 
prism increases, a magnifying glass is introduced, 
in order that the eye, though at but a small dis- 
tance from the prism, may see the spectrum of a 
sufficiently large size, and the spectrum therefore 
is not observed with the naked eye, but through 
the medium of a telescope of moderate power.* 

It has been already mentioned that the coloured 
rays composing the spectrum form an angle with the 
incident rays as they enter the prism. It is therefore 


necessar}', in oliserving the spectrum, that the tube 
of the telescope directed to the outer surface of the 
prism should be placed in a different direction to 
the tube carr)’ing the slit and the lens. A spectro- 
scope arranged in this way is shown in Fig. 41. The 
light emitted from L, after passing through the 
slit .T and the collimating lens /, reaches the prism/ 
in jiarallcl rays; it is there diverted as well as de- 
composed, whereby the spectrum S is seen through 

* [The tclcscojie is necessary not only for magnifying the siiec- 
tmm, but also for enabling the eye to receive the whole of the 
light passing from the collimating lens through the prisms. 
Without a telescope ihe eye receives so much only of the beam of 
parallel rays as is contained in the area of the pujiil of the eye.] 


Pk;. 41. 
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the telescope F in a direction very different from 
that of the tube si. This arrangement has the 
inconvenience that in conducting a research with 
spectrum analysis the eye cannot be directed straight 
at the light, and therefore the spectrum can only 
be found after some search for it Ijy moving the in- 
strument backwards and forwards. A spectroscope 
would therefore be obviously more convenient if 
the slit, lens, prism, and telescope were all in a 
straight line, so that it would be only necessary, in 
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observing with it, to direct the instrument like a 
telescope to the light to be examined, in order to 
observe the spectrum. 

On reconsidering the action of a prism s. Fig. 42, 
it will be easy to understand that the various 
coloured rays receive a different amount of deviation 
according to the position of the prism as regards the 
incident ray ; it can be readily shown by calculation 
that of all the emergent rays that one suffers the 
lea.st deviation which, as in E R, Fig. *28, makes the 
same angle. with the prism as the incident ray SI 
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makes with the surface upon which it falls. When 
a prism is so placed that the coloured ray in the 
spectrum suffering- least deviation is the one which 
possesses the mean wave-length — about 0’cxx3549 of 
a millimetre (vide p. 82) — which is situated between 
the yellow and the green, the prism is then said to 
be in the position of miuimum deviation; strictly 
speaking, however, the prism has a special j)ositicn 
of minimum deviation for each coloured ray. The 
angle formed by this central emergent ray with the 
incident ray is the measure of the refractive or 
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deviating power of the prism, while the length of 
the spectrum is the measure of its decomposing or 
dispersive power. 


If two prisms, A and B (Fig. 4.^), of similar com- 
position and equal refracting angle, be placed in 
reversed positions, the incident ray E, of white light, 
will be refracted by the first prism A, and decom- 
posed into its coloured rays ; the second prism B, 

however, which refracts in an opposite direction, 

8 
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destroys the first divergence, and reunites the in- 
cident coloured rays into a single emergent ray F. 
If the ray F be received upon a screen, there will 
appear a white image, tinged at the upper edge with 
red, and at the lower with violet light, because at 
the extreme edges of the image the colours are not 
superposed. In this case the second prism B has 
neutralized both the refraction and the dispersion 
of the first prism, and the action of this system of 
prisms is very* nearly the same as that of a thick 
piece of glass with parallel sides. 

Now if the dispersive power of a prism varied in 
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the same proportion as its power of refraction, then 
whatever the kind of glass employed for the prisms 
placed as in Fig. 43, and whatever might be their 
refracting angles, when they were .so placed as to 
neutralize refraction, their power of dispersion or 
capability of forming a .spectrum would be likewise 
destroyed. In other words, the formation of a .spec- 
trum would always be connected with the deviation 
of light from its straight course, and it would not be 
possible by means of a system of prisms to receive 
the spectrum of a luminous object-t— for example, a 
flame or a star — when viewed in a straight line. 
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In reality, however, this is not the case. The 
dispersive power of various kinds of prisms is not 
in equal proportion to the refractive power ; a flint- 
g-lass prism, for instance, gives with an equal 
amount of refraction of the central rays a spec- 
trum of much greater length than can be obtained 
from one of crown glass. It is therefore possible 
so to combine and place in reversed positions, as 
in Fig. 43, two prisms of different refracting angles, 
one of flint, and the other of crown glass, that the 
refraction of the incident rays shall be entirely 
c'ounteracted, while the greater dispersive power of 
the; flint glass shall only be partially destroyed by 
the crown glass, and consequently a spectrum 
formed by the remaining rays. If a bright object 
he looked at through such a system of prisms, in a 
rec^Minear direction, its spectrum will be seen in the 
line of sight ; the colours will of course not be .so 
widely dispersed as would be the case were the* 
object looked at in an obli(^ue direction through 
’he flint-glass pri.sm alone. 

Compound prisms of this kind, or more espe- 
cially .systems of prisms which show a spectrum 
when held in a straight line between the source of 
light and the observ’er’s eye, are called direct-vision 
prisms. 

Such an arrangement of the spectroscope was 
approximately accomplished by Amici, in i860, by 
a judicious combination of two crown-glass prisms, 
with a third pri;|p of flint glass of 90° interposed. 
By this construction the rays of mean rfefrangibility 
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suffer no diverg-ence, so tlnat a luminous object 
may be viewed in a rectilinear direction, and a 
spectrum be obtained, since the dispersion ])roduced 
by the flint-glass prism in one direction is greater 
than that produced by the two crown-glass ])risms 
in the opposite direction. 

Fig. 45 exhibits another form of direct-vision 
prism, contrived by Professor A. Merschel for the 
observation of meteors. The ray of light E under- 
goes two total reflections from the inner surfaces of 
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the prism before it emerges from it in the form of 
the spectrum F, in a direction parallel to E. 'I'he 
construction, however, of such a jjrism is surroundetl 
with difficulties, since the action of each surface 
is required in the course of the rays, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to attain sufficient accuracy in 
the angles a and c. 

Browning, the optician, has overcome these dif- 
ficulties by combining two such prisms. In the 
I lerschel-Browning system of prisijis fFig. 46), the 
ray F, w'hich emerges from the first prism A in 
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a direction parallel to the incident ray E, is broujjht 
back a^s^ain by the second prism B to the direction 
of the incident ray, so that the central emergent 
coloured rays G form an exact prolongation of the 
incident ray E. 

Janssen, of Paris, adopting Amici’s construction, 
has produced, with the help of the excellent opti- 
cian Hofmann, a direct-vision spectroscope, which 
from the facility with W'hich it can be used, its 
moderate price, and the great purity and length of 
the spectrum it produces, has become an instrument 
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indispensable to the chemist, the physicist, and the 
astronomer. 

Janssen’s direct- vision spectroscope, Fig. 47, has 
the appearance of an ordinary' telescope, and can 
either be held in the hand while in use, or placed, 
when steadiness is required, upon a small revolving 
stand. The several parts are sketched in the draw- 
ing above the instrument, in the same positions 
that they occup}# within the tube. In front, at the 
end which is directed towards the source of light. 
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is the slit S, formed of two steel edges,* which can 
be easily widened or contracted by means of the 
screw V and an opposing spring. At L the colli- 
mating lens / is inserted, by which the rays cli\ erging 
from the slit S are remlered parallel, and thrown 
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uj,on the five prisms /. Of the.se, which are drawn 

in detail in Fig. 48, the first, third, and fifth are of 

crown glass, while the second and fourth are of 

flint glass, and they form .so perfect a .system from 

( 

* [Mr. Rutherfurd employs tlic uiialtcrabl<^ suhstaiux* obsidian 
for the cd^.^es oAhe slit.] 
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the accurate adjustment of the angles of the prisms, 
that the emergent central coloured rays F have 
precisely the same direction as the incident rays E, 
and therefore pass in a straight line through the 
tube L G M O, in which the compound prisms 
occupy the space between L and G. The lenses 
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d and a behind G form the object-glass ; cf and 0 
in the small sliding tube O, the eyepiece of the 
telescope through which the spectrum is observed. 

Browning has manufactured another direct-vision 
spectroscope, with seven prisms, which commends 
itself by the excellence of its performance, the 
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facility of its use, the smallness of its dimensions, 
the purity of colour, and its low price. A sketch 
of it is shown in Fig. 49 ; the slit is simply regu- 
lated by turning round a ring at the end of the 
tube, and the spectrum is observed direct without a 
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elescope. The length of this admirable little in- 
strument is only about 3^ inches, and is therefore 
ver}- deservedly called the miniature or pocket 
spectroscope. 

’5. Mode of Measurixc. the Distaxces hetaveex 
THE LtXES ok the SeECTKI'M. 

We have already seen that the sjicctra of lu- 
minous vapours consist of one or more coloured 
bands, and that it is not difficult from the distribu- 
tion of these lines in the s])ectrum to recognize the 
substance by which such a spectrum is produced. 
Experience teaches that the single lines forming the 
spectrum of any given substance never fall in the 
same places as those of another substance, the spec- 
trum of which may be shown at the same time ; but 
owing to the immense number of these lines (in 
iron, for example, according* to Angstrom and 
Thalen from 460 to 500), they approach each other 
so closely, especially when the spectrum is not much 
spread out, that it is necessary' to have a contrivance 
in a spectrum apparatus for determining the relative 
places of the single line.s, and for measuring with 
precision the amount of separation one from the 
other. 

The number and relative position of these lines 
indeed, always the same in a given apparatus for 
any one substance as long as the temperature re- 
mains the same, however variously the substance 
may be combined w’ith other bodies but by the use 
of prisms of greater di.spersive power, or of a larger 
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number of prisms, or bv increasing the refractino- 
ansjle of the prisms or the size of the telescope, 
these positions are altered, so that the ac/nal amount 
of separation between any two lines in the spectrum 
of any substance varies according to the arranp-e- 
ment of the sj)ertrum apparatus. This alteration 
extends even to the tr/a/tW distances of the various 
lines in one and the same spectrum ; when the 
whole spectrum of a substance is by any means 
extendetl two or three times its original length, 
the single lines do not all separate one from the 
other in the same proportion. On this account 
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the same substance does not yield, in dift’erent 
spectroscopes, spectra identical throughout ; the 
estimation of this difference is therefore one out of 
many reasons why it is requisite to have some 
means of measuring the distance of the individual 
lines one from yie other, and of determining their 
relative positions. 
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The simplest and most usual arrangement of this 
kind is illustrated in Fig. 50. C is again, as in Fig, 
41, the tube enclosing the slit .v, and the collimating 
lens / ; / is the prism, and F the telescope. To this 
is added a third tube S, which is with the others 
fastened to a stand, and lies with them on a hori- 
zontal plane. At the extreme end of this tube is fixed 
a reduced millimetre scale m, photographed on glass 
of about one-fifteenth the original dimensions, which 
is provided, according to the size ot llie apparatus, 
with a larger or smaller number of tine divisions. 
The tube S is inclined in such a manner towards 
the surface of the prism on which the telescope is 
directed, that its axis and that of the telescope form 
the same angle with the surface of the prism ; con- 
sequently the scale vi is, in obedience to the laws of 
light, reflected by the outer polished surface of the 
prism in the direction of the axis of the telescope, 
and its magnified image is seen in the telescoj^e b' 
at the same time as the spectrum to be observed. 
The scale in is bordered on both sides with tinfoil, 
and illuminated from without by a candle, K, or a 
small gas flame, so that its image is seen with com- 
plete distinctness the whole length of the s]>ectrum ; 
and as its black divisions are parallel to the coloured 
bands, the amount of separation between any two of 
t^ese bands may easily be read off in parts of thi- 
graduated scale. 

In the direct-vision .spectroscope. Fig. 47, a small 
glass .scale i)laced in the eyepiec^ of the telescoj)e 
is seen projected upon the spectrum, and by means 
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of this scale the position of the lines of the spectrum 
may Ijc measured. 

A contrivance preferable to any fixed scale is that 
by which a well-defined mark of some kind — as, for 
instance, a fine wire or cross-wires, or two points 
facing each other, or a line of light, etc. — is made to 
move along the spectrum in the inside of the tube, 
and the amount of motion accurately measured ex- 
ternally by means of a micrometrical arrangement. 
This micrometer consists principally of a sliding 
plate a. Fig. 5 1 , provided with a slit or fine metal 
wire, an under|)late b b, on which the first plate 
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t ravels, and an exceedingly fine .screw </, the head c 
of which is engraved after the manner of a divided 
circle. This screw, which is held firmly at g, works 
into the .screw-plate d attached to the slide a, in 
whic:h the mark is fixed, which it moves to the right 
or left upon the lower plate. In order to measure 
accurately the amount of motion, the value ot a 
screw-thread must be ascertained, and the screw- 
head c be so divided as to mark oft' parts ot an entire 
revolution. If, for instance, one revolution of the 
.screw is half a yiillimetre in value, and the circum- 
ference of the screw-head c be divided into fitty 
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equal parts, the displacement of the mark by a 
complete revolution of the screw amounts to halt a 
millimetre, consequently a displacement amountingf 
to one division of the screw-head is equivalent to 
onlv * of a half millimetre, or to ' of a millimetre. 
The screw-head c works close to the sharp ed^e >/, 
by which parts of a revolution can he read oft', while 
the number of complete revolutions are registered 
by means of the indicator on tht; slide a being 
brought over the divisions marketl on the uniler- 
plate h h. The micrometer is so connected with the 
e}’epiece of the telescope in the spectrum a])]jaratus 
that the slide a, with its indicator, is in the inside of 
the tube, while the screw-head c and the divisions 
numbering the complete revolutions are visible on 
the outside. The micrometer mark is seen projected, 
upon the spectrum in the field of the telescope, and 
may be brought over any part of it by turning the 
«crew. In this way it is possible, by moving the 
indicator from one line of the spectrum to aiuithi r, 
to determine accurately the distance between an\- 
two lines by the divisions marked on the screw- 
head. 

Another mode of determining the relative ])osi- 
tions of the lines of a spectrum, consists of a telesc(^pe 
provided with cross-wires, or a line of light which 
oan be moved on an axis from one line to another, 
and the angle measured which is described by this 
motion. In this case the distance between the 
lines is denoted by the angle ; it ^vilF be seen at 
once that fdr any given in.strument it is ea.sy to 
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calculate the real distance between the lines from 
the an.Lfles measured.* 

* [’I’wo Iic-u- fcjrms of spcf troscopcs, in which the positions of 
the lines can he rapidly ret;istered, were constructed for obser- 
viltions of the solar eclip.se of December, 18-70. 

Jh-otessor Winlock < oiUrivetl a form of instrument in which the 
])ositions ot the o])ser\in^ telescope, when directed to different 
jiarts of tile spectrum, are recorded liy marks upon a plate of 
silvered copper. 

Mr. Hu^^-ins communit ated to the Royal Society the following 
des( rljition of the instrument taken by him to Oran : — 

‘*'riie short duration of the totality of the solar eclipse of 
1 )e( ember last, led me to seek Mjme method by which the positions 
of lines observed in the sjiectrum of the corona might be instantly 
registered without removing the eye from the instrument, so as to 
avoid the loss of time ami fatigue to the eye of reading a micro- 
meterdieail, or the distraction of the attention and other incon- 
veniences of an illuminaleil scale. 

“ After con.sultation with the optician Mr. (kubb, it seemed 
that this object could be satisfactorily accomi)lished by fi.xing in 
the eyepiece of the speciro.sc(»pe a pointer which couKl be moved 
along the spectrum i>y a tiuick-motion screw, together with some 
arrangemcMit by whic h the position of this jiointer, when brought 
inn.) coincidence N\ilh a line, could be instantly registered. 

“ I w.iN lurni^hcd by Mr. Cirubb with an instrument fulfilling 
llie.^e ( c»ndition.>«., and abo witli a t^iilar instrument with some 
modifications by Mr. Ladd, in time for the observation of the 
e('lij)^e. 

I nfortunately, at my >tation at Oran, heavy clouds at the time 
of totality j)reveiued the use of these instruments on the corona, 
but they We re foinul so < tinvenieiU for the rapid registration ol 
spectra, that it apj)ears probable that similar instruments might 
be of service f )r other s|)eetrum observations. 

In these instruments the small telescoj)e of the spectroscope 
is fixed, and at its focus is a pointer which can be brought rapidly 
upon any ]>art of the sjiectrum by a screw-head outside the tcle- 
sc()j)e. 'riie s|)e('trum and pointer are viewed by a jiositive eye 
])iece which sliiles i^j front of the telcscojie, so that the part of 
the siiectrum under observation can always be "brought to the 
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26. The Compouxd Spectroscope. 

The reader is now in a position to understand 
the use of the various parts of a complete spectrum 
apparatus, Fig. 52, especially the three tubes directed 
to the prism at different angles, as in that constructed 

middle of the field of view. The arm carrying the j^ointer is 
connected by a lever with a second arm, to the end of which are 
attached two needles, so that these move over about two inches 
when the pointer is made to traverse the spectrum from the red 
to the violet. Under the extremity of the arm fitted with the 
needles is a frame containing a card, firmly held in it by two ])ins 
which pierce the card. 'J'his frame containing the card can be 
moved forward so as to bring in succession five different i>ortions 
of the card under the points of the needles ; on each of these 
jjortions of the card a spectrum can be registered. 

The mode of using the instrument is obvious, By means of 
the screw-head at the side of the telesco|)c, the pointer can be 
brought into coincidence with a line ; a finger of the other hand 
is then pressed upon one of the needles at the end of tlie 
arm which traverses the card, and the position of the line is 
instantly recorded by a minute prick on the card. A bright line 
is distinguished from a dark line by pressing the finger on boili 
needles, by which a second ])rick is made immediately below the 
other. In all cases the i)Osition of the line is registered by the 
same needle, the second needle being used to denote that the line 
recorded is a bright one. 

‘‘It was found that from ten to twelve Fraunhofer lines coiiKl 
be registered in about twelve seconds, and that when the same 
lines were recorded five times in succession on the same card, 
no sensible difierence of j^osition could be delected between the 
pricks registering the same line in the several sj)ectra. 

It is obvious that, by registering the sj)ectra of difierent 
substances on the card, a ready method is obtaine^l of conij^aring 
the relative positions of the lines of their spectra. 

“ Each spectroscope was furnished with a compound prism made 
by Mr. Grubb, which gave a dispersion ecjual^to about two prisms 
of dense glass, ft^ith a refracting angle of 6o^”] 
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by Kirchhoff and Bunsen. The eye of the observer 
is placed in the axis of the telescope directed to that 
surface of the prism from which the light emerges 
in the form of the spectrum ; the opposite surface of 
the prism receives through the slit and collimating 
lens the light emitted from the object to be exa- 
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mined ; at the side of the observer is the tube can*}"- 
ing* the illuminated scale, or the micrometer screw, 
so that the mark coincidinjj with any division of the 
scale may be placed on any line of the spectrum.* 

* 'Fhe description, of the microspectroscope, telespectroscope, 
and meteor-spectroscope will be given further on. 
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In most spectrum investig’ations the dispersion 
obtained by a flint-glass prism of 45° or 60" is 
sufficient to show the chief characteristics of the 
spectrum ; should this not be the case, however, 
the dispersion must l)e increased by the use of 
several prisms, a method already explained in 
reference to Fig. 36. 

Kirchhoft' employed in his investigations on the 
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solar spectrum an excellent apparatus cemstructed 
by Steinheil, of Munich, in which, instead of only 
one prism of flint glass, four such prisms were 
employed, and a telescope possessing a magnifying 
power of 40. Each of the four prisms (Fig. 53), 
three of which had a refracting angle (Ji 45", and tin* 
fourth of 6o“, was cemented on to a small brass 
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tripod, and could thus be easily placed in the right 
posititjn on a horizontal iron table. The tube A 



carried at the enj, directed Unvards the .sun, the slit, 
and the prism for comparison, which will be e 
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ficribed hereafter (Fig. 57) ; the telescope B, which 
received the widely diverging- rays of the solar 
spectrum from the last prism, could be moved by 
means of a micrometer screw R, on a divided circle, 
so as to determine the distance between any of the 
dark lines in angular measure. 

This amount of elongation of the spectrum 
has been, however, surpasseil ; Thalen employi-d 
six flint-glass prisms, each ha\ ing an angle of 60 ; 
Gassiot went as far as eight, Merz even to eleven 
prisms of glass, while Cooke made use of as mani- 
as nine prisms of bisulphide of carbon, big-. 54 
shows one of the largest spectroscopes yet made, 
constructed by Browning, and useil l)y Ciassiot at 
the Kew Observatorv' for the investigation and 
delineation of the solar .spectrum. 'J'he tube A 
carries the collimating lens, the slit, and the prism 
for comparison ; the nine prisms rest, as in Kircli- 
hoft"’s instrument, on small ])lates provided with 
levelling screws ujjon an iron table; B is a telescope 
of high magnifying power; C, a tube litUfd with a 
scale (compare Fig. 50). The slender ra}- of light 
entering the first prism from the slit and collimator- 
tube A passes through the range of nine prisms as 
shown in Fig. 55, and finally emerges from the last 
prism and enters the telescojje B in the form of a 
widely disj>ersed ray or an (dongated sju-ctrum. 
The power of a sjX'Ctrum ai)paratus, however, does 
not depend alone upon the mtinhcr of the prisms, 
but also <)uite as much upon the^dis*persiv(i power 
of each pri.§m. In the workshops of the cedebrated 
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o])tician Mt-rz, of Munich, prisms have been manu- 
factured lately of the densest lead ^,dass, havin^r 
a specific yravit}’ of 4'75 > of these ]>risms with a 
refractin,”- an--le (jf 60' is «|uite as efficient as the 
four ]>ri.'.ms to^a-ther employed in Kirchhofif’s in- 
strument, l-'i”-. 
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'>7 I’.K.nVVINo's A( TOMATIC Sl’KCTROSCOPE. 

S])ectroscopes consistiiyy of several jirisms are. 
usually adjusli-d bv findiii”- the minimum of devia- 
tion for the hri-Jitist rays, — those, for itistance, 
situated between the yellow .and the i^recn, — for each 
l.rism whic'h is then j>ermant‘ntl\' secureil to its 

* [Wry ilonsc i; 1 a.ss has tlic .lisatlvantai^o of not being colour- 
less. In lead glass the absorption of light clue to this cause is 
almost wholly coniin^'cl to the p.irt ol the si.ecaruin more refrangib.e 
than F. ] 

9 A 
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supporting plate. There are, however, two objec- 
tions to this arrangement. In the first place, only 
those rays for which the prisms are specially 
adjusted are seen under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, because they only pass through each 
prism in a line parallel to the basil In the second 
place, since the last prism is immo^’able, while the 
telescope tis^vels in an arc from one end of the spec- 
trum to the other, the object-glass of the telescope 
receives the full light only when it is directed to 
the central part of the spectrum ; and, on the 
contrar}', only a part of the light falls on the 
object-glass when the telescope is directed to one 
end of the spectrum, either the red or the violet. 

Xow it is easy to see ^at in observing the ••nds 
of the spectrum it is rmm important that the ol»ject- 
glass should recei\ e the whole of the light, since it 
is just these terminal colours that have least bril- 
liancy, This can only be accomplished by the 
pri.sms being made adju.stable for the .minimum of 
deviation for those rays which are under e.xamina- 
tion. 

Bunsen and Kirchhoff, therefore, in their investi- 
gations of the solar sjxjctrum, attached the i>risms 
of their compound spectroscoj^c (h'ig. 53) to the 
ground-plate by means of movable supports, and 
altdi%d the position of the prisms for eveiy colour 
of the spectrum ; it is needless to remark that such 
an arrangement involved much trouble and incon- 
venience. 

This inconvenience is removed in Browning’s 
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automatic spectroscope, by so connecting the prisms 
with each other andsthe telescope, that on placing 
the instrument on any particular colour, the prisms, 
without ah V interference from the obser\’er, will be 
siniultaneou.^ly and automatically adjusted for the 
minimum of deviS^ion for that colour. 

Fig. 56 .shows the arrangement of the various 



])arts of the automatic .sj)ectroscopc. Of the prisms, 
numbered from i to 6, the first only is fastened to 
the ground-plate P P, the others are connected to 
each other by hinges at the corners ot the triangular 
metal holders farming the base. A metal rod a, 
provided with a slit, is attached to the middle ot 
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this base, means of whlch^each pr&iii can 
move rdl^ci a central pin com(i|m to the whole set. 
The prisms are arraitj^dUn ^ ci^le round this pin, 
which again fastened to a swallow-tJUle^ movable 
bar, jr, abou^v^'o iniH^ in length, situated 
the plate P f*. If, tlferefo^p. ^ central pitt bo 
!||c>veff, theM|l6ilE system ofwJSiis moves with it, 
and the 4R>unt of motion c<^Ppmicated to each 
prism varies in proportion to its (Usttmce fni^ the 
first prism, which is stationai^'; if, for instance, 
prism 2 moves i°, the third prism is moved 3 ', 
the fourth 3°, the fifth 4“, and the sixth 5' . The 
tube of the telescope B is fastened to a le\ er 1 1 . 
which is connected*by 4|^inge with the last j»rism. 
Xo. 6. At the othel^Plid of this lever, or on 
the carrier of the telesc^je B, works the micro- 
meter screw M, by turning which the tul)e B can 
be directed upon any part of the spectrum issuins^ 
from prism 6. This lever is so adjusted, that to 
whatever angle the telescope is turned, the amount 
of movement for the last prism shall be twice as 
great. The rays emerging from the middle of 
this last prism fall perpendicularly upon the centre 
of the object-glass of the telescofje ; the rays 
issuing from the collimator A, and falling upon 
the^irst stationary’ prism i, pass through the indi- 
vidual prisms in a line parallel to their base, and 
arrive finally on their emergence from the last 
prism, 6, in the direction of the optical axis of the 
telescope, whether it be directed iipon the central 
or the terminal colours of the spectrum ; the object- 
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glass consequ^fy always filled with light. As 
the tube B is - tdMjed toWdrds an^ of the 

spectrum, the levea& setiWIflie same tftS all the 


spectrum, the lev^ppi setgiil^e same t^ all the 
prisms ^ Motion', i^ smch a maiij|c that each. 
a<^Rts its^^f^o the minimu|||angle ||^eviation. 

xhe automatic shows a great ad 
vdnce in the co^RpSien of spe^t‘4t- 

scopes, and has been acknowldqllfd such 

by aii|||luthorities o|i this subject.* 

* [Automaiir spectroscojjcs po.*isc.ssing these advantages in a 
greater or Icsh degree, had been constructetl pteviouMly by Littrow.. 
Rutherfurd, I’rof. Young, and Mr. Lockyer. An independent 
nieihcHl adiopu* I by (rrul)b, is thus described by him : — 

The spet tro.scujie as e.xhibtied is in an untinished state, having 
been sei.t to Mr. Huggins for arranging some small matters 
ul lohNenieiue, .mu h as the of Sector, Reading micro- 

M ope. etc. 

•• It consists of a combination 3 t four compound j)risms and two 
semi compound j»risms, ail made use of twice, the total power of 
liic inslrumeiu ihereJore being equal to ten compound pri.sms, each 
having a tli.sjiersion of about 9", that i.s, a total disj>ersion ol\ 
aliout 00 , jirobably the largest ever obtained. The observing 
and collimating le.esct)pes are respectively 6 and 4 ;• inches focus, 
aiu! I inch aperture, tile section of pencil actually in use being 
I in< h by : 0 6 inch. 'rhi> is perfectly constant from end to end 
of the spectrum, as the prisms are automatically worked. 

“ rhe j»risms arc 2J indies high, being just twice the height 
required for the Section of the pencil : the lower half being made 
use of for the first course of rays, the upi>er for the backward 


course. 

“ Referring to the diagrams (the same letters of reference apply 
to l>oth), the dotted lines represent those levers, etc., wdiich are 
situated in a ditierciu plane, being at the back of the spectroscope, 
'rhe right-angle prism of reflection (o) is applied only on the upper 
half of the semi-comj)ound prism (1), so that it does not 
interfere with the %st course of the rays, which utilize only the 
lower half of the prisms. 
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8. PjUeHl^ CoMBil^»N»JttL IfarLECm’G 


M. 

By mesuifM a can^I «imination lif spec- 
trum lines oPpi kno wiis ubstances in which at|)^t 

rays firoitti^the ^ter the lowef likdf 

(i), therefoi^Vstal^ia^ Th^y throu^^four entire 

compound pSVms, t, 3, 4, 5, and one ^mi-compound, %^/rom 
which by X^xo internal totallreflections in die prism of* r£(|j^tton, 7, 
they are passed to the up^r half of the j>risms, by which they 
return through the four entire compounds and two semi-comi»ounds. 



and are firally received, emerging from the first fixed semi-prism, 
by the righbangled prism of total reflection o, and so jiassed to 
the observing telescope, which is placed at right angles to the 
collimator ^ ^ matter of preference. Any other position 

can be utilized ^desired. 

** The prisms and automatic arrangement are contained in an 
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tiiMi has iiit onjK bSen^given to the .brightness of 
the lines, ibut thi %icact m^sdh!tt£.nt of 

air-tight box,|^d both jpHlimg l||||||ttMmatina, tel^to are 
iiltionary, considoable Mvahra^s, a jf^erful spectro- 

^teope, and allowing of great compacMpes. 

several paik.j;^;the saectcj^rattqu^ to be ^pmined 
arc brooght into the Pimhe sector, carr^ 

the ailtomatic arra tlyjll^inimu^ 

deviation wheil brought to Wt centre of the 

^ vernier to lo sPccitds ol^arc divides 
the s|>eccrui^ jfito abewt 20,000 parts. 

“ The mechanical arrangement of the automatic movement is 
that which we made a model of during Mr. Huggins’ visit here 
last spring, and decided upon as giving the most constant and 
rciuililc rcMilts. 



** The motion Myren to the chain of prisms entirely by ^ 
sy.stem of levers will be easily understood from the dia- 

grams. 

“ 'I'he first three movable joints of chain ABC are connected 
by levers to the stu<ls <f, A r, fixed in a circular disk, which is 
rotated through 60* by the tootheii sector and pinion. The pins 
being fixed at their proper radii, draw the several prism tables 
through the required angle, the levers fonning tangents in their 
mean position. 'rbCflast two joints I) and E were found geo- 
metrically to describe most accurately arcs of circles j they have 
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their relative di 
been pade of 

some of which ai 

■»% 

in die tabHivFig/ 
with a millimetre 
^tween any two 



;es, ,aiitu«te^ drawings kwe 
a oHi^nous substances, 


n m’ 


;e Frontispiece and 
If^tfeese' tables be provide 
lie, by whic^ the distance 
c^.bp^’determined; 'they 
ifn^ ii|^luable stan4lMid^t^XoJlpl^ison in doubtful 
cases i«1l||ljiexamining the spectriltn of an unknown 
substanclj^lBut in an ordinary ^pbtt£4;^<!|ie, no 
great dependence can be placed o* the measures 
made with the photographic scale, for the breadth 
of the lines depends upon the width of the slit, and 
this may vaiy- with each observer ; the measun*- 
ment, too, and subsequent comparison of a sj)ce- 
trum with the specli|yi|epresented in the tables, 

I fSi 


requires too much 


^besides being lalxirious 


therefore licen attached to K^ers working on fixe»l centres at 
back of sjjectroscoi>e, shown in the drawing bv dotted lines. 

“The whole system of the automatic movement is comjto.scd of 
hardened steel pivots, working in hardened steel bearings, a system 
which can obviously be made to work with the greatest accuracy 
and constancy. 

“The delicate steel parts of slit liayeyjpea electro-gilt, to jjre- 
serve them from o.\idation. The jaws J^ld plate) are drawtf 
asunder by a double wedge, acted upod|H|| tcrew, so as to 
preserve the axis of collimation. They «r|||PRed together by a 
spring at the back. The micrometer head^fiC screw is divided 
intr^iorty parts, eacif division being equivddre to of an inch 
of o^ing. 

“ The slots in the table of the speetrofesope have nothing what- 
ever to do with the guiding of the chhin of prisms. Hiey are 
merely to allow of the junction of the twosystems of levers working 
in diftrent planes.” — Monihiy Nicies of i) AsirommUal Sodtty, 
voL xxxi., p. I'd.] 
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at^ uncertain, while inHhiany the spectrum to 
be examined is very^anescenUl#^ appears 

under circumstancej^that comparison with 

the tables either imprlbticable or q^te untrust- 
worthy in its r(^ults. ^ 

In dll such case»% is wellTOjpbploy a contrivance 
of Kirchhoff’s, by' Whli^ one-half o^|||jfe ^ 
is cmployed^ibr^he spectrum to be J||tt^ined, 
and tl^ IttboMl^KLlf made use of for'i^siving a 
second spectrum from the incandescent vapour of 


Fio. 57. 



The Prism of Prism. 


a well-known substance. Which can then be com- 
ifjpared directly with that under examination. For 
this purpose the upper half of the slit remains 
free, and can, as shown in Fig. 57, be made wider 
or narrower ^ wiirby means of the micrometer 
.screw. In frohit;t!l^the lower half is placed a small 
e({uilateral gi||j|||wrism, a f>, which is movable, and 
which cuts offlRm this portion of the slit all the 
rays of light fdjmfig directly in front of it. 

A reference to Fig. 58, which gives a horizontal 
.section of the vertical slit and prism of comparison, 
will easily explain its action. F is the source of 
light whence* th| rays pass straight through the 
upper half of the slit above the surface <Jf the small 
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prism, and form a Sj^ectrum according to the usual 
action of an inl^nl^gf telescQ|>e, in the lower half 
of the field of vieivt At one side, on a level with 

C - 

the prism, is placed the (fame L, either a Bunsen 
burner or a spirit l^p, in which the substance 
^ volatilized, the ^)eC&um of which is neetled for 
J^mpki^n with that formed by the light F. The 
raj's froiWL falling at right angles on the surface 
d/y will Be totally reflected as by a mirror from the 
prism surface d c bX the point r, and will emerge 
from the prism in the direction rs, pass at i through 

Fig. 58. 

cF 

L 



y 

The TrUiD of Comparisft^n. 

the lower half of the slit, the direction 

5/ on the lower half of the 
inside of the tube, in the sani|IH||l|Aer as the 
rays from F fell on the upper this way 

th^ I9)ectra o and u of the two^^es F and L 

* [The light passing through each hi^ of the sik is not 
restricted to the coiTcs])onding ]>art of th» prism, but since it 
consists of diveiging rays, spreads itself over the collimating lens 
and then passes through the prism as a basm of latallcl rays of 
the same diaaSeter as the lens.] 
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« 

are seen in juxtaposition in the same field of view 
as shown in 5^ where for greater clearness it 
is represented as it' would appear if both images 
were^thrown upon a screen. In reality, as the 
sj)ectra o and u are seen through a tfelescope direct 
without a screen, their posllloll^ are reversed, s<^ 
that the spectrum 0 from the upper half of ^he Ilif 
is seen beluv^'and the spectrum ii from the lower 
half is seen aOWe. If the same substance^ be vola- 
tilized in the two flames F and L, the corresponding 


Fi‘;. 50. 



rhe lJuubIc SjHrctnim. 


lines of one sps^tlgpi will fall in exact prolongation 
of those oQtheBIHviKcause two pencils of rays of 
the same will produce precisely similar 

spectra wii& jj^Rpme width of slit, the same prism, 
and the sarffe^lMlion of the telescope. 

If, therefore, the presence of a certain substance 
be suspected in one of the flames, — for example, in 
F,— 1^ from Its spectrum received through the 
upper half of the slit, there remains some doubt 
as to its nature, *a small quantity of the supposed 
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substance is volatilized in the second flame L, and 
a comparison made between the ji^taposed spectra. 
If there be a complete coincidence between the lines 
of the upper and lower spectra, they both Hblong 
to one and the same substance ; while in the case 
.p{ want of coincidence, the body to be tested does 
ftot contain the hame substance as that with which 
it is compared. From the extreme s^sitiveness of 
the eye to the exact coincidence of t#o lines in two 
spectra produced under similar circumstances and 
observed at the same time, this modejaf corlj|)arison 
forms one of the most important methods of sfiec- 
tmm analysis. 



n^raonni Prism uf ComporisQii. 

Fig^. 6o shows how the small pris^ of comparison 
P can be easily applied to a,^jaN|pnsion spectro- 
scope (Fig. 47) by means of thi^mHPr^ C. It 
will be understood that instead of^nH&ond flame, 
the electric spark or one of fiSed 

MdtfaT a known gas may be employed;^ the import- 
ance of this method, when applied to^th^ ^peMTtrmii 
investigations of the sun, the 
and comets, can only be fully entefed into udien 
this part of the subject comes uiicfisr discusskth;*^ 
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For the ready comparison of various spectra, it 
is convenient to have always at hand the means 
of producing the spectra of known elements. For 
this purpose small wax or tallow candles are 
prepared, the wick of which is impregnated with 
the various metallic com poumltf of ^chlorine, and 
they are employed as a secondaiy source of lighi 
in the manneir ^||pve described. 

29. Desigx.\tiox of thf. Lixes of the Spectrum. 

Xot^only 'i^e number of the spectrum lines of 
a substance, but also the degree of their intensity, 
is 4eserv^lg of careful attention. As the brilliancy of 
the#nes iifcreases with the tei^erature, so, as a rule, 
it is ^o.se lines which ^^jBriicularly prominent 
at ^JiillP^egree of heat «||||||p^ the hrst to appear 
at a low temperature. Thes?prominent lines there- 
fore are the most suitedflB the recognition of a 
substance, and on this growid are called the c/iarat- 
tcristic lines. Such lines according to their degree 
of brightness aire designated in each substance by 
the letters of Gretik alphalx*t, a, 7, g, etc., 
being 1 ffi H ^Pfjl jjl r^h r 111 i r 1 1 sign denoting the sub- 
stance. potassium ( Fig. 61, No. i ) 

has two chuHiK^ic lines, one red and one violet; 

most intense, is therefore desig- 
nated a, the latter by Ka, /3. The brilliant red 
(Fig. 61, No. 3, Frontispiece No. 3) 
is 4^ 0.'' the fainter orange line Li, /3 ; the 

characteristic' lines of the spectrum of barium (No. 6) 
aiie in the green ; ^ose of caisium (No. 8, Frontispiece 
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No. 4) Cs, a and Cs, are blue ; thi^ of rubidium" 
(No. 7, Fronti-spiecf No. 5) Eb, t», Eb, violet, and 
Eb, y, Eb, 8, dark red ; the most intense line pi 
hydrogen gas (Frontispiece No. 7) is red, and<^is 
designated by H a, the greenish-blue line' nearly 
equal to it in brightness by H and the much 
fainter violet line bjrH -y, etc. 

The table ip Kg. 6i exhij^its the spectra observed 
by Kirchhoff and Bunsen as follows : i. Potassium ; 
2, Sodium ; 3, Lithium ; 4, Strontium ; 5, Calcium ; 
6, Barium ; 7, Rubidium ; 8, Caesium ; 9, Thallium ; 
10, Indium, collated for edsy comparison, with a 
statement of the colour of the individual lines, and 
a scale for determining their relative distances. 
The colours marked above^^ i represent the solar 
spectrum, in which the biPc lines designated A, B 
up to 1 1 will be 


30. \'aR 101'S METHODirFOR EXHIBITING THE 
Si'Ec TRA OF Terrestrial Substances. 

The spof iml^ of' incandescent so/id and /i^uid 
bodies ar^.fmfittuous, and resemble each other so 
closelyrl|||Hy||i||iy||l..,a very' few instances can they 
be distin^ipid ^ j^ji^tra of this kind are, therefore, 
not suitably, the recognition of a substance, 
authorize the conclusion, as a rule, 
ie substance is either in a solid or liquid 
• Only the discontinuous spectra, consisting 
lines which are obtained from a gas or 
vapour, are suffici^tly characteristic to enable the 
olhietVer to proAuhce “with certainty, by the number, 

• . ,Q 
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position, and i^a^ve brightness of these lines, the 
chemical constitu^on of the vapours by which the 
light has been emitted. It follows from this cir^um- 
s^ce that spec^m analysis deals pre-eminently 
with the invest^ation of gas spectra, and that for 
the examination of It substance which does not exist 
in nature in the form of gas or vapour, the first step 
must be to place it in diis condition. 


Use of the Buxsex Burxer. 

The temperature at which substances are vola- 
tilized varies greatly ; while the heat of an ordinart' 
spirit lamp is sufficient for many, such as, potassium 
and sodium, for others, especially the heavy metals 
and their compounds, th^ great heat of thjs^electric 
spark is requisite.' In many cases, howewr, ilte tem- 
perature of the non-lumin.ous flame of the Bunsen 
burner is sufficient to w^lize the substances in- 
tended for examination, and to cause thwii to emit a 
light sufficiently intense to give a b r i B iqpit spectrum. 

A Bunsen burner, as shown in^|^||,^ th^fbre 
one of the necessary requisites spectrum in- 
vdM^gation. In using the IampHlNfr%|^"^'first shut 
off below, and a pure continuous rn dplt im of the 
lunainous flame obtained by an accuralmi^justment 
of the telescope and a careful settingj^of the 
To ^vent flickering, the lower part of the fladb 
is surrounded, as shown in Fig. 52 , a hoU|«a4 
of sheet iron ; by the introductidn of alllro9|>li 
the flame is then rendered noodthninous, and* 
odfy the uflper veiy hot point, 
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use of, into which the substances,|p be tested are 
broujfht from the side by means of a thin wire of 
platinum, a metal on which this temperature has no 
influence. When the spectrum appears, the focus 
of the telescf)i)e must be adjusted immediately, and 
the slit narrowed sufficiently to ensure the bright 
coloured lines being sharply defined. In the Bunsen 
burner, spectra can only l>e obtained from the metals 
potassium, sodium, lithium, strontium, calcium, 
barium, caesium, rubidium, cop|)er, manganese, 
thallium, and indium, and from these most readily 
when they are in combination with chlorine, in which 
state they are most easily volatilized.* 

* fin the rase of some only of these metals can the spectnim 
of the mepU itself he obtained by heating their chlorides in the 
flamc]pf ipe, ll^.scn burner. * 

.'Some time ago Roscoe and Clifton investigated the different 
spcctni presented by calcium, tjApotium, and barium, and tliey 
Hisuggest that at the low tein^|tq|6re of the Bunsen flame or a 
weak spark, S|)cctrum observ’ed is produced by some com- 
jiound, probably the o.\ide of the difficultly reducible metal ; 
whereas at the raa||pmdy high temiieratufe of the intense electric 
sparie ffi'iese c!iamp[p|||^''are split up, and thus the true spectrum 
of the metal is otMijlted. In none of the spectra of the more 
reducible alkajja# (potassium, sodium, lithium) can any 

deviation oc, (3i&{q>rarance of maxima of light be noticed on 
change of tempentuie.’' In a recent paper “On the Spectra of 
Erbit and some other hiarths,’’ Huggins, after describing the 
bright iipes seen in the spectra of some earths when incandescent 
t6 the bJ^tydrogen flame, renmks ; — 

“ T^b^j^estion presents itself as to the nature of the vapour to 
i«ld(;li'^^ihl|^Tight lines are due in the case of the earths, lime, 
n^|gj|^n| sIMlMia, and baryta. Is it the oxide volatilized ? or is 
it the vapour of die ipetal reduced by the heat in the presence 
(mT tbf l^rogen of'||iie flame ? The experiments ^ow that the 
huflblUHU vapour is th^l|^ M that produced by the exposure of 

10 A 
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The methodjp/ introducing the substances to be 
examined into the flame by means of a platinum 
wire has this drawback, that the spectrum is visible 
only for a verj" ^ort time, and in many cases the 
bright lines flash out only to vanish again imme- 
diately. In order to observe the spectrum for a 
longer time, it is necessary, therefore, to be con- 
stantly introducing new material into the flame, — a 
tedious and troublesome process. 

To overcome this difficulty and obtain a per- 

the chlorides of the metals to the heat of the Bunsen gas-flame. 
The character common to these spectra of bands of some w idth, 
in most cases gradually shading off at the sides, is different from 
that which distinguishes the spectra of these metals when used as 
electrodes in the metallic state.’*' 

As the experiments recorded in this {)a|>er show that the same 
spectra are produced by the ex|)osure of the oxides to the 
ox}’hydrogen flame, Roscce and Clifton's suggestion that these 
spectra are due to the volatilization of the com[>ound of tl^e 
metal with oxygen is doubtless correct. 

“The similar character of the sj>ectrum of bright lines seen 
when eibia is rendered incandescent would seem to suggest 
whether this earth may not be volatile in a sopAll degree, a.<i'is the 
case with lime, magnesia, and some other The {Hfc iiliarity, 

however, of the I right lines of erbia, .^ribi^ed by Bahr and 
Bwsen, that they could not be seen in flUlhe lieyond the 
limits of die solid erbia, deserves attention. My own ex}>eriments 
to detect the lines in the Bunsen gas-flanu^ even when a very thin 
wire was used, so as to allow the erbia to i0Sbun neariy^j^he 
die flme, were unsuccessful, llic bright line in the grden i0i>eai% 
in dftal, to rise to a very small extent beyoed the cgotiiwous 
^pectnmv but I was unable to assure mysdf irtietber ihUtpiiear- 
ance tnig^t not be an effect of irradiation. ^ 

It is perhaps worthy of remark that die cbhxidM of soflithn, 

• *• For A* spectra of meUiUe itroMiink liallVa, and cakiuiil^ tw Pblli 
TnvMk fl&l. P* '4^ PUte. L and II. Botli fbriiw of the spcctm of thcao 
MAniaBots ant arpmeniod by Thaifa fat Ua ‘Spoltiisiaiialys.’ " 
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manent spectrum, Mitscherlich has devised the 
following exi)edient. A solution of the substance 
to be examined is introduced into a small glass 
vessel a (Fig. 62), closed at the top and bent round 
at the lower end, which terminates in a narrow 
tulx* h. In this oi)ening is placed a bundle of veiy 
fine platinum wire r, tightly held together by a wire 
of jdatinum, and secured into the tube by the bent 
position of the wires. Hy capillary attraction, the 
li<|uid is continually drawn through the opening by 

potassium, lithium, cxsiiim, and rubidium give spectra of defined 
lines whi< h are not alteretl -in character by the introduction of a 
lA'vden jar, anti which, in. the ease of sodium, i>otassium, and 
lithium, we know to resemble the spectra obtained when electrodes 
tif the metals are used. Now ail these metals belong to the 
monad group ; it appeared therefore interesting to observe the 
behaviour of the other meLil belonging to this group. 

•• Chloride of silver when introduced into the Bunsen flame 
gave no lines. ‘I'he chloride was then mixed with alumina, which 
had l»ecn iVumd to give a continuous spec trum only, and exposed 
to the oxvhydrogcn flame, but no lines were visible. When, how- 
ever, the moistened chloride was placed on cotton and subjected to 
the iiuluc^n s|>irlt. without a jar, the true metallic spectrum was 
seen, as when siK’ipf electrodes are used. 

rhe bchawiQiyb^f .silver, therefore, is similar to that of the 
other metals 4 C t* ; monad group. Now the .difference in basic 
relations which is known to exist between the oxides of the 
monatomic and jiolyatoinic metals would be in accordance with 
the/’*dUunction which the spcctroscojie shows to exist in the 
behaviour of their chlorides ; the chlorides of the polyatomic 
metals wpuld be more likely to split up in the presence of water 
into oxidef^ and hydrochloric acid. 

** In the of some of • the oxides and chlorides, one or more 
of the lines appeared to agree with corresponding lines in the* 
metallic spectra ; it-aMy be* therefore, that under some circum- 
stancMf as in the ef magnesium burning imair, the metallic 
iVapour and the volatiliied oxide may be simultaneously present. ] 
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the platinum wick to the place of volatilization. A 
series of such tubes may be ranged round the cir- 
cumference of a revolving table d (Fig. 63), so that 
the platinum wick of any one of them can be brought 
at will into the flame of the Bunsen burner //, plact*d 
near the edge of the table. An addition of acetate 
of ammonia to the solution assists the capillary 
action of the platinum wick, w'hich when rightly 
placed in the flame allows of the spectrum being 
continuously observed for nearly two hours. 

Not less complete, and more generally applicable, 
is the following contrivance by Morton, of Phila- 


•Fia 6a. 



b 

Mii^chcrlich’.*. Sfiectruui Wick. 

delphia, which, intended principally'for the proiiuc- 
tion of monochromatic (homogeneous) light on a large 
scale, is also employed in spectrum researches for 
bringing a continuous supply of greater quantities 
of substances to be examined into the JEhinsen 
flame. The apparatus consists of four or five or- 
dinary non-Iuminous Bunsen lamps A B (Fig, 64), 
fixed into one common gas tube D, and enclosed 
below, where<he supply of ^ir is recdhred, ly a 
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ing of tin C D. At one side of this case is a wide 
opening C, through which the point F of a dis- 
perser E supplies a stream of vapour by the heat of a 
spirit lamp, or else a stream of air is driven through 
the tube F, by means of bellows or an Indian rubber 
ball, in the manner of an ordinary' spray apparatus. 
Close under the orifice of the pointed tube F is a 
glass tube which reaches down into a glass vessel con- 
taining a solution of the substance to be examined. 


Fi<;. 63. 



Milscherlich's Apparatus for i’ermanent S|>ectra. 


The stream of air or vapour lorces some of the 
liquid in the vessel G up the vertical glass tube, 
and disperses it ; the fine particles, mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of atmospheric air, are driven 
forcibly through the orifice C into the tin case, 
where ‘ they are fcingled with the coal gas and are 
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volatilized at the mouth of the burners. By this 
method Morton has produced monochromatic light of 
various kinds on a large scale, especially the yellow 
light of sodium, by the use of a solution of common 
salt, which with a 'Suitable disposition of sixty such 
sets of burners he employed for the production of 
magic effects on the stage. 

Applicatiox of the I.N'iJVCTiox Coil. 

AVhen the heat of the Bunsen burner is not suf- 
ficient to volatilize the substance to lie investigated, 
recourse must be had to those sources of still 



greater heat that have been already described (oxy- 
hydrogen flame, p. 23, the voltaic arc, p. 39, the in- 
duction coil, p. 33), among which the induction coil 
desfelves the preference on account of its greatlp 
facility of management. The apparatus is 
picked in the usual manner by moistening the en® 
of the platinum wires, between whiJh the spark 
passes, witH the substance to be investigated, lad 
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examining the spectrum of the spark, or, when 
this heat is insufficient, by intensifying the spark 
through the interposition of a special condensing 
apparatus (p. 33). 

In general, however, the effect of this method is 
to produce two different spectra, which are super- 
posed, one of the gas in which the spark passes, 
and the other of the metal forming the poles. If 
electrodes of different metals he employed, and the 
spark Ik* allowed to [)a.ss always through the same 
gas, the spectrum of the luminous gas appears as if 
it were a background upon which the more intense 
spectra of the metals are wdi relieved. 

The way in which a I^den jar is interposed for 
intensifying the spark' is easily understood by re- 
ference to Fig. 65. M is the end of the induction 
roil, which to ensure a discharge of some intensity 
is su|»iilied with electricity from a powerful Bunsen 
battery of from six to eight elements {^igt 13). 
I'he extremities of the c«l are fastened into the in- 
sulated binding screws i and 2, From thc jfirst 
<i ) of thSse pass two wires, one (4) to the binding 
.screw (/, and the other to the knob K, in connection 
with the inner coating of the intensifying jar R ; 
from the .second (2) also pass two wires, one to the 
binding screw a, and the other (3) to O, where- 
it is connected by means of the copper disk T with 
the outer coating of R. • B and D are wire holders 
for the reception of the metals, the spectra of which 
are to be examined, or for the insertion when neces- 
saiy of platinum wires, the ends of which may be 
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smeared with the substances to be ^investigated. 
The upper metallic arm a ^ B is insulated from the 
lower arm d D by the intervening piece of ebonite, 
so that the equalization of the opposite electricities 
accumulated in i and 2 can take place only through 
the wires B and D at i, and the spark can only 
pass when the quantity of electricity accumu- 
lated in the jar R is of such an intensity as to 



Intcmafyiiig the Electric Dikchaige by a Leyden Jar. 


enable the discharge to break through the stratum 
of between the wires B and D. Sparks pro- 
duced in this way are shorter than those not inten- 
sified, but far more powerful ; they are very bright, 
and of so intense a heat that all metals may be 
raised to iscandescence in them %md volatilif^; 
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the spectra thus obtained are unfortunately not 
steadily visible, for owing to the discontinuous 
action of the machine, they flash out momentarily 
with every fresh spark, and by their inconstant light 
interrupt investigation.* 

Browning has much improved and simplified this 
method of introducing a l>eyden jar into the current 
of an induction coil by substituting plates of ebonite 
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Bn>wniiic's Intenstfyuig ApjAralus. 


for the glass jar. When these are coated on both 
sides with tinfoil, they act like a Uyden jar. Brown-, 
ing places from four to six of such plates in layers 
entirelv insulated one from another, enclosed in a 
^ase A, seen in Fig. 66. By a simple mechanical 

s easily removed by such an arrangement of 
relatively to the size of the jars, that the dis- 
other with a rapidity sufficient to produce a 
db the eye.] 


•rlThc difficulty \ 
the power of the coil 
succeed each 
pe|i|tt(ttt impression 
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contrivance inside the box one or more of these 
intensifying plates can be used as required. The 
brass rod B, with the two ebonite holders C, D for 
wire or glass, is screwed on to the lid of the case, 
and is placed vrithin the box when the condenser is 
not in requisition. The substances to be investi- 
gated, or the metal wires, are inserted between the 
platinum forceps 3 and 4, from the binding screws of 
which the conducting wires i, 2 lead to the poles 
.r, y of the ebonite plates projecting from the box. 
The whole apparatus is by means of the same 
binding screws placed in connection with the wires 
(i, 2, Fig. 65) of the induction machine. The 
ebonite holder D is fitted for the reception of glass 
tubes or other vessels provided with conducting 
wires — the details of which will be given hereaftt r, 
— and by the help of a spring, of Geissler s tul)es. 
sorfhat the spectrum of the substances they con- 
tain, whether in a litjuid or gaseous condition, may 
be brought under examination. 

The first successful contrivance for the exami- 
nation of the spectra of liquids, and of .sul>stances 
in a state of solution, is due to Seguin, of Grenobl<i| 
whose plan hgis been greatly extended and veiy 
variously applied by Becquerel. The contrivance, 
as arranged by RuhmkorfT and Browning, for con- 
veo^ent use, consists of several glass vessels, b. 3 ^, 
(Fig. 67), five or six inches in height, and rather 
more than an inch in widths, inserted in the s^ll 
table A B*-; the.se vessels are fused at one ehd| 
while at die other they are cloi^ by corks,^.^r A 
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platinum wire fused into the lower end of the 
vessels, and projecting^ into the inside, places 
tlie litjuids they contain in connection with the 
ni oathv pole of the induction coil, while a second 
platinum wire, fused into the narrow glass tubes 
a, a,, n„ passes through the corks from above, and 

Ki<;. 67. 



i'he licci|uerel-Kuhinkorir Apparatus. 


projecting one-twentieth of an inch from the small* 
tubes, remains some tenth of an inch distant from 
the surface of the liquids. By connecting the binding 
■^screws 1 , 2 oh one side with the inductor, and on the 
oiler side, as sh&wn in the figure, with the platinum 
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wire b of the first vesrel, and of the last vessel, 
and by placing the other wires in connection, a with 

< 1 , with etc., the electric current may be made'' 
to pass through all the liquids, and by the passage 
of the spark between the upper platinum wires a, a„ 
a„ and the liquids, the substances in solution may 
be volatilized in the heat, and their various s[)ectra 
obtained at the same time. 

When the action of the induction coil is so regu- 
lated that the interruption of the current and con- 
sequent passage of the spark takes place in rapid 
succession, the spectrum remains almost |)erfectly 
free from disturbance, and the apparatus works for 
hours together like an intense heat-lamp constantly 
fed with the substances to be investigated. As, how- 
ever, by the rapid succession of sparks the liquids in 
the smaller glass tubes often become considerably 
healed, wider tubes should be employed when the 
apparatus is to be used for many ccmsecutive hours. 

. For these experiments, solutions of the various 
metallic compounds of chlorine in pure water are 
the most suitable; when in a concentrated forth 
they produce spectra of great intensity, but weak 
solutions will give spectra that are easily to lie 
recognized. The spark is coloured more or less 
intensely according to the nature of the metal held 
fn <^ltttion. The following metals give great bril- 
liancy to it : chloride of sodium (yellow) ; chloride 
of strontium (red); chloride of calcium (orangh|; 
chloriwli^ magnesium (green) ; chloride of cop^r 
|^gi«eMib<4^e) ; chloride of zinc (Iftue) ; but 
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Other compounds of barium, potassium, antimony, 
manganese, silver, uranium, iron, etc., give also 
very remarkable colourings, and corresponding 
characteristic spectra. It is one advantage of this 
method of investigation, that the spark from pla- 
tinum wires produces no direct spectrum of platinum, 
inasmuch as the heat is not sufficiently great to 
volatilise this metal completely. 

For the investigation of the spectra of gases, 
either Plucker’s tubes (Fig. to may be employed, 
for which besides the glass tubes provided with 
platinum or aluminium wires, a sjiecial quicksilver 
air-pump is ref|uisite ; or Angstrom’s plan may be 
adoptetl, in which the electric discharge from a 
Leytlen jar or induction machine is allowed to pass 
between two [>oints of one and the same metal 
enclosed in gla.ss tul)es, which are filled with the 
gase.S'to be e.xamined. In the first case, the ttbe 
R, filletl with highly rarefied gas, is placed within 
the spring clamp B, lined with cork, and movable 
updn the stand .A. (Fig. 68), which at the .same time 
reyplves upon its horizontal axis, and therefore 
serves to place the tubes vertically or horizontally, 
U may be required ; when the electric discharge 
passes through the tube, the enclo.sed gas becomes 
luminous, and .shines in the narrow part of the 
tube with an intense light; it is only necessary' 
then to bring the slit of the spectroscope as near 
M'^’^ssible to ' the tube in a position parallel to 
^ length, ttf recognize at once a distinct spec- 
triililvpf the ga^" In the other plan,*where the 
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Spark passes between two points of tnetal in the 
gas to be investigated, the gas or metal spectrum 
is more or less brilliant according to the distance 
of the points one from the other; the spectrum of 
the gas should therefore be observed in the middle 
between the metal points, where it is most dis- 
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Stand for Flucker's Tubes. 


tinctly marked and most easily distinguishes! 
the discontinuous spectrum of the metal.* 

[A omvenient method of observing the specua of gaseslU 
the atmospheric pressure is to cause the induction spark to pass 
between wires sealed in a glass tube which is drawn into ao^pdi 
capillary pmnt at one end, and at the other is connected wim^w 
ve^ in iriiich the is slowly produced. TlSe glass tube thonifi 
be cot awipPin front of the wires, the efiges pound a 
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31. Influence of Temperature and Density 
ON THE Spectra of Gases. 

Bunsen and Kirchhoff have proved that the de- 
.Cfree of heat of the flame in which a substance is 
volatilized and made luminous has no influence on 
the position of the coloured lines of the spectrum, 
but that it affects considerably their number and 
brightness. .As the brightness increases with the 
temperature of the flame, it often happens that 
bright lines w'ill apfiear in the spectrum of the same 
substance at a high degree of heat which were 
scarcely to l>e seen, or indeed were invisible, at a 
lower temperature. The spectrum of thallium, a 
metal recentl}' discovered by spectrum analysis, 
consists of a single bright green line when vola- 
tilized in a Bunsen burner ; but if the electric spark 
be allowed to pass between two thallium wires, 
many other lines l>ecome visible at the far higher 
temjierature of the spark, among them a set of 
violet-coloured bands at some distance from the' 
bright green line. Lithium in a moderate tem- 
fierature gives only the one magnificent red line 
already alluded to ; at a higher temperature a faint 
orange line makes its apiKjarance, and at the ex- 
small plate of glass held air-tight over the opening by elastic 
bands, an arrangement which permits of any dejxjsit on the 
inside of the tube being easily removed. By this method fresh 
portions of gas are constantly exposed to the spark, which k of 
importance when some compound gases are under examination, 
and some sources t>f impurity, which are possible when the gas is 
collected, are avoided.) * 
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treme heat of the voltaic arc Tyndall was the first 
to notice, during a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
the further addition of a bright blue band. The 
principal red line ( TTa ^ of potassium can be made 
to appear and disappear according ;is the tem- 
perature is increased or diminished, liy the use o( 
an ordinary' Bunsen burner producing a moderately 
high temperature, this line is always apparent in 
the spectrum of potassium : but if the temperature 
be raised by the use of bellows it immediately 
disapp>ears.* If a few grains of common salt bi- 
dropped into the flame of a Bun.s(.-n burner, there 
is emitted an intense light of one colour, producing 
a spectrum of one single yellow line. If the tem- 
perature of the flame be raised by a further supply 
of oxygen, the brilliancy of this line is immediately 
augmented, and the number of c« (loured lines 
so much increased as to ajij)roach somewhat to a 
continuous spectrum. + If I.)ebrai'.s heating api(a- 

* [The red line is present with the inteiiM- lieai c-f the induction 
spark, and is double. In addition, Hudgins oliM-rvcd .-ibidit sixteen 
lines, which are marked in his maps, when the indticticoi spark was 
taken between electrodes of metaliii. pou.s»iun). tt'hen metallic 
lithium was employed, only one line of m<Hlcr.ite intensity wxs 
<een in addition to the three strong lines which distinguish this 
substance.] 

t [In 1863 Huggins obserx-ed that when an induction s|<ark is 
passed between electrodes of sodium, in addition to the well-known 
doul^ line, three other pairs of lines and a nebulous band make 
their tqipearance in the spectrum. The two more prominent of 
these are not far from air lines, and with an instrument ai in- 
suflkient dbpersive power might easily lie confounded with tiugn. 
He showed that these lines really belong w sodium, and not to 
accidental uiiNirities. 
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ratus be made use of, and the sodium vapour 
raised to the temperature of 2500“ C. {4532“ Fahr.), 
the bright lines become so numerous that the dif- 
ferent colours run one into the other, and produce 
a continuous spectrum. The former yellow sodium 
dame has become white, and contains rays of even* 
degree of refrangibility. 

Pliicker and Hittorf obtained similar results in 
their researches on the spectra of luminous gases 
and vajjours, whereby they proved the existence 
of two dift(‘rent spectra (of the first and the second 
order) in hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, selenium, etc. The spectrum of the first 
order is a continuous one, W’ith shaded bands ; that 
of the second order consists of narrow bright lines 
on a dark background: the former appears with 
an electric discharge of moderate tension, while 
the latter iK-longs to a high temperature, such as 
can be produced in Geissler’s tubes by the electric 
sj)ark at a high tension. 

There is also at least one bright line beUs’een the well-known 
lines coincident with I). He describes his comparison of this 
spectrum of sodium with the solar sjKJCtrum thus : — 

St> numerous arc the fine lines of the solar sj>ectrum, and so 
difiicult is it to be certain of absolute coincidence, that I hesitate 
to say more than that the |)air of lines 818 and 821 (of the scale of 
the ma{>s in l‘hil. Trans., 1864) ap|ieared to agree in position wth 
KirchhoflT’s lines 864'i and SOj'i ; and of the pair 1169 and ii 74 t 
one appears to coincide with a line sharjdy seen in the solar spec- 
trum, but not marked in KirchhofT’s map, which would be about 
1150 '2 of his ^le, and the other with Kirchhoff's line ii 54 ’*' 
^e other pair'and the nebulous band are too faint to admit of 
satisfactoiy comparisSn with solar lines.”] 
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Still, however, in some cases where the same kind 
of electric discharge is employed, different spectra 
are obtained according to the degree of density 
given to the gas enclosed in the tubes. Wiillner 
has followed out these investigations with hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen, and obtained, according to 
their degree of density, from two to four spectra for 
each of these gases. 

The following remarkable phenomena are ex- 
hibited by hydrogen with the use of one of Ruhm- 
korfTs large induction machines, set in action by a 
batten' of six of Grove’s elements, and with the 
occasional introduction of a Leyden jar (Fig. 65). 
When the pressure to which the gas is subjected is 
much less than one-twentieth of an inch of mercun, 
the spectrum is discontinuous, consisting of six 
groups of extremely bright lines in the green. When 
the densit}' of the gas increases, there appears tern- 
' porarily, by the use of a simple induction current 
not too strong, a spedrum 0/ bands, I. order (Fig. 69, 
No. i), which however, on the pressure of the gas 
amounting to one-twentieth of an inch, soon changes 
into the spednim 0/ Ihui designated by Pliicker as 
II. order (Fig. 69, No. 2), and consisting of the 
three lines H « (vivid red), H ft (bright green-blue) 
and H y (blue-violet, and fainter than the others). 
(Cc^pare Frontispiece No. 7.)* When the pressure 
on the gas exceeds that of one-tenth of an inch, a 

* A foartbliiM, H S (violet), was discovered by Angstrom in th|t 
spectmiD, which conetponds widi the dark line in tile solar spectruift 
marked A 
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bright light appears in the red and in two places 
in the green, and with an increase of pressure the 
spectrum assumes more and more the character of a 
spectrum of bands (I. order) extending from orange 
to blue, but still crossed by a series of bright lines 
between H a and H ft. Up to a pressure of eight 
inches this spectrum retains its full brilliancy, but as 
the pressure increases to sixteen inches it gradually 
loses in intensity, without its general character 
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being essentially altered, excepting that the indi- 
vidual lines, as was obser\'ed by Pliicker, begin to 
widen. 

If the pressure be still further increased, the spec- 
trum becomes Ijrighter again, the yellow and the 
orange gradually reappear, the line Ha remains 
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Still very bright, but is somewhat indistinct at the 
edges. From this line, however, a completely con- 
tinuous spectrum without bands extends from the 
orange to the violet, and is brightest where the line 
H /3 was situated. With a further increase of den- 
sity the brightness of the spectrum is throughout 
much increased; under a pressure of twenty-nine 
inches, there is still a faint maximum of light per- 
ceptible at the spot H a, which at a pressure of 
thirty-nine inches almost ceases to be visible. 

T/i£ spectrum is then completely eontinuoHS betn'cen 
H a and H like that of an incandescent solid 
body, only the brightness is somewhat differently 
distributed. The temperature of the tulje is now 
raised so high by the heat of the gas that the 
sodium line appears as a bright orange line, w'hich 
is occasioned by the vapour of sodium given out by 
the glass. With a pressure of forty-eight inches 
the whole of the continuous ^>ectrum is really 
dazzling; and even under a pressure of fifty-two 
inches the electric discharge from the jar may still 
be passed through the tube, though it now takes 
place only by flashe.s. 

The changes, therefore, through which the spec- 
trum of hydrogen gas successively passes when the 
densi^of the gas is gradually increased from the 
minimum up to the maximum pressure at which 
the induction current ceases to pass are as follows : 
I, the spectrum of six lines in the green; 2, the, 
temporaiy spectrum of bands (I. order); 3, the 
spectrum of three lines (II. order); 4, the mote per- 
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munent anti complete spectrum of bands (1. order) ; 
5, the pure conlhiiwusi spectrum. 

That the shaded spectrum of bands (Fig. 69, 
\o. 1) differs essentially from the unshaded continu- 
ous spectrum, is shown by Wiillner’s observations 
with the Leyden jar. When the condenser was 
introduced the shatled spectrum was not visible, but 
l»y an increase of pressure the spectrum of the three 
lines. If a, H p, H 7, passed at once by a widening 
of the lines into the unshaded continuous spectrum; 
it is therefore incorrect to describe, as is often done, 
a spectrum of bands as a continuous spectrum of 
1. order, and also to s[H.'ak of two distinct continu- 
ous s[)tctra. 

Oxygen exhibits nearly the same phenomena. 
Tnder slight pressure there first appears a spec- 
trum of bamls ; as the pressure increases, this 
spectrum gives place to what Pliicker has desig- 
nated a spectrum of lines, which lo.ses in brilliancy 
as the density of the gas increases, till at a pressure 
of eight inches it is scarcely visible. The bright- 
ness then augments, and at the same time there 
a[)pears as a background an unshaded pure con- 
tinuous spectrum, which Itecomes so brilliant in the 
red and yellow as to incorpjorate with itself the lines 
of the other spectrum, which are no longer distin- 
guished by their greater brightness. 

In nitrogen, the change from the spectrum of 
bands (I. order) to the pure continuous spectrum is 
very distinctly marked, since at a certain density of 
the gas the spectrum of bands I. order (Fig. 69, 
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No. 3) disappears, and is replaced by the spectrum 
of lines II. order upon a dark background ; it is not 
till afterwards that the background becomes quite 
continuous and luminous. 

If it be conclusively established by these inves- 
tigations of ^^'ullner that the various spectra of 
a gas are dependent upon its density, and that 
the continuous spectrum is formed at the greatest 
density and with the strongest induction current 
that can be made to pass, yet the answer to 
the question as to the dependence of these spectra 
upon the temj)erature of the gas is still left to 
conjecture, since the connection between the kind 
of electric current and the temperature of the 
spark or of the glowing gas has not yet been 
ascertained. Eveiything. how'cver, seems to jjoint 
to the conclusion that the sjjectrum of bands 
(I. order) is characteristic of the lowest tem|)erature 
— di conclusion whic^ seems to be lx)rne out first of 
all by the early observation of Pliicker and I littorf, 
who always obtained a spectrum of bands with a 
simple induction current, but a sjx?ctrum of lines 
when a condenser was introduced; and .secondly 
by the observations made by W'iillner on a great 
variety of gases. The spectrum of lines (II. order) 
is th^result of a higher degree of heat, the con- 
tinuoiis spectrum that of the highest temperature. 
The spectrum of six Vines occuf> at the minimum 
pressure, under a similar condition of the electric 
discharge (by Bashes or impulses) that took place 
with the maximum pressure; the temperature of 
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the gas producing this spectrum is therefore in 
all cases higher than that by which a spectrum of 
bands is produced. 

In conformity with this view, that the continuous 
spectrum appears only with the highest tempera- 
tures, such as are requisite to render luminous 
gas of great density, is the fact discovered b}- 
Frankland, that as the yellow sodium flame be- 
comes white when burning in a stream of oxygen, 
and then emits rays of everj’ refrangibility, so also 
does the flame of hydrogen, usually so little 
luminous, l>ecome a white luminous flame in com- 
pressed oxygen gas by an increase of temperature, 
when it emits a continuous spectrum. 

The doubt still left by these investigations as to 
whether the difference in the sjxjctra of hydrogen 
is to be ascribed mainly to the influence of pressure 
or to the temperature conditional on that pressure, 
must first be .settled before iiycan be deiermineti 
from the ap{>earance of one or other spectrum what 
the amount of pressure is to which the gas is sub- 
jected, and this is rendered the more necessary’ by 
the investigations lately undertaken by Secchi con- 
cerning the various spectra of hydrogen, nitrogen, 
bromium, and chlorine. 

Secchi sent the electric spark from an ordinary' 
friction machine, through a tube filled with rarefied 
nitrogen, the tube being so constructed as to con- 
sist of three lengths of tubes of various calibres, 
the first portion a capillary tube, the second part 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, and the third 
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lines wider than the slit are often observed. An 
exception to this rule is found in somedi|jes in the 
spectra of gases when they have been produced at 
diflFerent temperatures. The spectrum of hydrogen 
occupies so important a place in the investigations 
of the physical constitution of the sun and other 
heavenly bodies, that it will be desirable here to 
mention the facts which relate to the widening and 
contracting of the three characteristic lines. 

. Pliicker and Hittorf were the*8i1rt to observe that 
in a narrow tube filled with hydrogen the threi- 
characteristic lines H «, H / 3 , H y ( Frontispiece 
No. 7) appeared at a certain degree of rarefaction. 
By raising the temperature of the tube by the 
introduction of a Leyden jar, or other means of 
intensifying the electric discharge, an increase of 
the width of the line H 7, tow'ards both ends of the 
spectrum, is first apparent, then a widening of the 
line H.^ 3 , while almost unchanged till 
H 7 has passed infSn undefined, broad violet band, 
and H /3 has, with diminished intensity, l>ecome 
extended in both directions. With a pre.ssure of 
2j inches, the spectrum of lines has already passed 
into a continuous spectrum ; and under a pressure’ 
of 14; inches the intensity of the spectrum has so 
mu<^ increased that the red line Ho, now widened 
into a band, is scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest of the spectrum. 

When the gas is highly rarefied, the line H o is 
the first to disappear, while H /3 is kill distinctly 
visible. 
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These obsen^ations upon pressure have been 
confirmed Wiillner as follows: under a pressure 
of of aK inch the spectrum of . hydrogen con- 
sists of the three lines ; with a pressure of ix inch, 
the line H y is considerably increased in width, 
H less so, while H a remains unchanged. When 
the pressure is increased to 18 inches, the lines 
11 y and H /i have so far expanded that continuous 
hands of colour apjj^ear in their places, and H a is 
visible only as a tVi^de, diffused line, until at the 
great pressure of 22 inches the spectrum is per- 
fectly continuous, and H a is no longer to be 
recognized as a line, but is changed into a broad 
red space. 

It was found by Secchi by employi^ tubes of 
varying calibre (§ that with a diminution of 
the tension and temperature of the electric spark, 
the width of the hydrogen lines, decreased, till with 
the same width of slit they ^l^e be- 

came ver\’ fine and scarce^ 1:i||M^seen, in the parts 
of the tubes of greatest diamwr, while they con- 
tinued visible in the capillar)' portions. It therefore 
follows that with the same pressure on the gas a 
diminution of temperature is accompanied by a 
narrowing of tbe hydrogen lines, and it seems that 
a jfTtvn dt’Msify there is a limit of temperature at 
lohieh the three bright lines of this gas disappiar. 
Were it possible to estimate this temperature, the 
amount of pressure to which the gas was subjected 
could be inferred. This question is involved in 
considerable diffitulty, but is at the same time of 
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such great importance in the investigations of the 
solar atmosphere that it will no doubt soon engage 
the attention cd those physicists who h.ive the re- 
quisite apparatus at their command. 

33. IXFLUEN’CE OF TeMDERATI RE 0\ THE DEEK ACY 
OF Spectrum Reactions. 

Bunsen and Kirchhoff discovered in their first 
labours on this subject, that thg spectra of alkalies 
and alkaline earths increa.sed *in intensity as the 
temperature to which they were subjected increased, 
but it remained uncertain whether the increas« d 
brightness resulted merely from the increased vola- 
tilization of these metals or from the conseijuent 
increased ^licacy of the spectrum reactions. 

Cappel *s therefore lately renewed these investi- 
gations; solutions of the metallic .salts were volati- 
lized lietween the poles of a small induction machine 
giving a spark j||||||||||a inch long, and by the t.se of 
Mitscherlich’s provided with ]>latinum 

wicks (Fig. 62), i^P%;pectrum made i>ermanent for 
some time. A series of solutions, each half the 
strength of the preceding one, were prepared frcmi 
a number of metallic chlorides: the spectrum of the 
metal which was in connection with the positive 
pole wras continuously o^perved, while increasingly 
concentrated solutions were brought in succession 
into the electric current till the lines of the sub- 
stance, the position of which had previcjusly been 
accurately determined for that particular. s{)ectro- 
scope, were clearly visible. 
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The result of these ©bservations is given in the 
following table : — 




Sll^re 

ptibi)^ in Milligrammes 

No. 

1 Name of the Metal 

1 investigated. 

Ity the use of the 
Induction .Spark. 

Hv the Uhc of the 
liuiisen Hi:mer 

I 

Ci-sium . . . 

1 

4 .rv.- 

I 

23.' o. 


Riibicliiim . . . 

1 

I 

3 

Potassium . . . 

i . 4-..' 

3.0.-. 

4 

Sodium .... 


I4.f> if > 

5 

IJt Ilium . . . 

I 

40, tT*J» 

I 

6 

liarium .... 


t 

s. 

7 

Strontium . . . 


3,. 

S 

Calcium .... 

lO.iA'T-.- *• > 

t 

5* . 

9 

Magnesium . . 

1 


10 

Chromium . . . 

t 

4.0CT1.*.* <*.•1 • 


11 

Manganese . . 

t 

j 

r.. 

12 

Zinc 

I 


*3 

Indium .... 

t 

»y 

t , 

j a.iv » f 

14 

Cobalt .... 



i 

i 

15 

Nickel .... 



1 

J6 

Iron 




*7 

Thallium . . . 

1 

1 ! 
i 

iS 

Cadmium . . . 

1 

cli.cirKt 

( 

19 

Lead 

1 

1 


20 

Ilisnuith . . . 

1 

1 


21 

Copper .... 

1 


22 

Silver .... 

• f- 


23 

Mercun*. . . . 


i 

24 

Gold 

I 

4,t»» 


25 

Til! 

1 

ty.t>oo 

- - 


The second column contains the minin^a of o'®' 
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tallic substance needed to produce the principal 
characteristic line, therefore the most sensitive line 
of the metal, ^t shows that by the use of this 
minimum of metallic substance the spectrum con- 
sists of only one single line, with the exception 
of copper, the spectrum of which, even with the 
smallest perceptible mixture, is composed of three 
lines. The third column is compiled from earlier 
obsenations, so modified that the weight of the 
mixtures has reference to the ammint of metal con- 
tained in the compounds. 

From this table it appears that, with the exception 
of the alkalies, the susceptibility of the spectrum 
reactions in the metals, inclusive of lithium, is from 
40 to 3,000 times greater in the heat of the electric 
spark than W the temperature of the non -luminous 
gas flame. Many new lines make their appearance 
in the spectrum of the induction spark which are 
not visible at » tg||^emperature.* 

As a practical^l|Hpt >of these investigations by 
Cappel, it seems to established that the spectrum 
analysis of alkalies is best conducted by the tem- 
perature of the oxyhydrogen flame, and that of 
other metals by the electric spark. It seems prQ& 
bable that by the use of still higher tension, such afl 
may be obtained by the introduction of conden]^^ 
(F%. 65), the sensibility of the spectrum reactions 
in a great number of metals may, in consequence 
of the higher temperature, be raised above the fore- 
going limits. 


* [See note, p. 147.] , 
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The importance of the choice of a suitable tem- 
perature in investigfations with spectrum analysis is 
shown by the behaviour of strontiiun. If, for example, 
of a milligramme of this metal be taken, a quan- 
tity that can l)e detected by the ordinary mode of 
analysis, part of this small quantity will be shown 
by its spectrum analysis in the Bunsen burner; but 
if the electric spark be employed, part of this last 
small particle may be distinguished with the greatest 
certainty. C appH, therefore, rightly maintains that 
in searching for new metals the employment of high 
temperatures is very important, and that the use of 
ver)- powerful induction machines, with the addition 
of <-ondensers, would veiy probably lead to the dis- 
c«iver)’ of new elements. 

34. T HK COLOI RS OK X.\TL*R.\L ObJECT.S. 
Besides the colours of the s|>ectrum, which are 
the simple elements composiiuuj|Ute light, there is 
another class of colours afPjjlrent in eveiy sub- 
stance, which are therefore kndwn as the colours of 
natural objects. When we see that a picture is 
formed by covering the canvas with various pig- 
ments, and that leaves and flowers are bright with 
the most lieautiful tints, while white cloth becomes 
red, green, or blue according to the colour of the 
liquid into which it is dipped, we are easily led to 
believe that ever)' substance carries in itself its own 
colour, which is peculiar to it alone, and is inherent 
in the substance. At most, we might admit that 
light was requisite to render the colour risiWe. 
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And yet this is not so. Were colours really 
something inherent in the object, everj' coloured 
substance would manifestly appear always of the 
same colour by whatever light it was illuminated. 
But this, as ever}’ one knows, is not the case. The 
beautiful violet dress which in daylight appears of 
the purest colour seems dull and gloomy by gas- 
light; materials which in daylight are a bright blue 
are tinged with green in candle or lamp light. .And 
what if the landscape or a coloured object be viewed 
through a tinted glass ? .All colours then seem 
changed, without the objects in themselves l>eing 
altered; if the colour of the glass l>e intense, the 
various colours of the objects immediately dis- 
appear, and ever}-thing seems shaded in the colour 
of the glass. The same thing happens if some 
ctMnmon salt be rubbed into the wick of a spirit 
lamp, and surrounding objects viewed by the yellow 
light of such a the colours dii^ppcar, or lose 

much of their briiiia||^, and eveiything seems either 
in mere light and shade, or else of a dull gf«y. 

These facts clearly prove that colours are not 
inherent in objects, that they have no indefiendent 
existence, but that they are called forth by some 
extraneous cause. 

O^^the other hand, these considerations show 
that there must be something in the objects them* 
sdves to help in the formation of colour ; for they 
in no assume the colour of the light illumi- 
nating’ Amh, but appear, as a rule, of quite a 
liilferent hti^. 
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The natural colour of an object is that in which 
it appears when illuminated by the pure white light 
of the sun, or by daylight : it is called red or blue 
when it so ap[)ears l)y daylight. Now if an object 
be illuminated l>y white light, and yet appear of 
another colour, the cause of the change must be 
lookeil for in the influence which the surface of the 
body exercises on the ether waves constituting’ 

» o 

white light. The effects of this influence are verj- 
different acconling to the nature of the colouring 
matter with which the object is provided ; but they 
may mostly l»e n*iluct:d to one of two cases — either 
that a portion of the ether motion is entirely 
st<»p|a*d, or sr) considerably diminished in its 
passage over the ponderable atoms of the substance, 
as that h«‘at instead of light is evolved, — or else that 
the ether waves are irregularly reflected from the 
surface of the obj«rt, as stnnetimcs occurs with the 
waves of sound. In the flrstJ||se the rays of light 
are said to l»e ahsorhal : in tW^iatter, .vaitircti. 

When the surface of a l)ody has the property of 
absorbing all the colours of the solar sj:>ectrum with 
the exception of one, — the red, for example, — that 
body appears red to us by daylight because this 
colour alone is reflected to the eye. When, on the 
contrar)% it has the power of absorbing some of the 
rays, — the red and orange, for instance, — and of re- 
flecting the others, namely, the yellow, green, and 
blue, the colour of the object will then be that pro- 
duced by tHe mixture of the unabsorbed — the re- 
flected — colours.' Now as white light contains the 

la A 
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whole range of colours visible in the spectrum, it 
can easily be understood why so many different 
coloured objects should be seen in nature with such 
an infinite variety of tints.* 

^\^len all the colours of white light are reflected 
from an object in the same proportions as they 
occur in the solar spectrum, the object appears 
white by daylight, and brilliant in j)roportion to the 
quantity of light it reflects. In proportion, how- 
ever, as it reflects fcvxr rays of all kinds, th(.' 
W’hite loses in' intensity; the object appears first 
grey, then dark, and at last black, when all the rat s 
falling upon it are absorl)ed and none reflected. 

Those objects are therefore black the surfaces 
of which are so constituted as to absorb all the 
coloured rays of white light ; those are white which 
reflect all the rays which fall upon the surface; atul 
those are coloured which reflect some of the ravs 

it 

and absorb others. 

A white object fhiay therefore appear of all 
colours : if red light falls upon it, it reflects it to 
the ej'e, and appears red; in blue light it ap- 
pears blue; in green light, green, etc.; whereas a 
black object always appears black, whatever may 
be the colour of the light by which it is illuminated. 

may here further remark that a coloured sub- 
stance* asiumes a different tint when illuminated 

*1A eifoui proportion the light (ailing ujwn coloured bodies 
fa liwiaHj' tmt back unchanged by superficial reflection, without 
itodcfgo^l* Ac elective absorption to which the colour of the 
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coloured light, and then appears of anpther than its 
natural, that is to say, daylight colour. Vermilion, 
for example, when placed in red light becomes of 
a more fier}' red ; in orange or yellow light, it ap- 
pears orange or yellow, but deeper in tone; green 
rays impart to it something of their own tint, but a . 
the red substance can reflect only a few of the gree 1 
rays, it appears i>ale and dull by their light; it 
seems still duller and darker in blue light, and with 
indigo and violet it is almost black. 

These phenomena are explained by the supposi- 
tion that the surfaces of coloured bodies passe;7s 
the property of reflecting the rays of one particular 
colour in far greater proportion than those of the 
other colours ; they do not therefore appear black 
when illuminated by a light differing from their 
own natural colour. Take, for example, a piece of 
paper half of which is coloured a deep blue and half 
reil ; the coloured rays other ^an the blue and red 
are not all absorbed : it is true that the blue piece 
reflects the blue rays pre-eminently and in greatest 
number, as the red part does the red rays, but the red 
has also the capability of reflecting other rays to 
a small amount. If the pure yellow light of a 
spirit flame impregnated with salt be allowed to fall 
on the paper in a completely dark roon^l the paper 
must apfiear black if the colouring matter reflect 
only the red and blue rays, because the yellow 
rays of the burning sodium will be absorbed, and 
no other light falls upon the paper : but this is not 
the case. The paper only appears black on tho 
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blue part; the re4 half is still visibly coloured, 
though of a decidedly yellow shade. We therefore 
conclude that the blue of the pa|)er does not reflect 
the yellow rays, but that the red has that j)Ower in 
a small degree. Almost all colouretl objects act 
like the red paper ; they reflect pre-eminently one 
particular colour, namely, that one of which they 
appear by daylight ; but they are able also to reflect 
in small quantities all other or at least seme other 
colours, and so they vary in tint according to th«‘ 
kind of light in which they are seen. 

The colours of objects are very rarely i)ure anti 
simple ^ike those of the spectrum : most of tht m 
are composed of several colours, and can tie- 
mmposed into their original elements by a pri.sm. 
As without prismatic decomposition we are unal>le 
merely from the colour of an object to say jH>sitivuly 
which colours are absorbed and which reflectetl, 
so it is equally impossible for us to decide from 
the colour of a flame what the comj>osition of its 
light may be without investigation. The light of 
the sun, the lime-light, the magnesium light, tho 
light of coal gas, petrolium, and oil, all appear to 
us more or less white, and yet the .spectra of the 
various lights differ considerably. It is true they 
all contain the whole range of the colours of the 

3 m, red to violet ; but each colour is pre* 

-wiy different proportions. The light from 
gas,, oil, and candles has less blue than that of the 
sun and die ^lime-light, and very much less violet. 
A Idue npt i fT ial will therefore reflect less bluC by 
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lamp, gas, or candle Hgkt than daylight ; the 
colour will not only be flat and dull, but will have a 
touch of green in it on account of the preponderance 
of yellow light. . Blue and violet especially receive 
a green tinge by candlelight, in which these colours 
appear much duller than in daylight; and indeed 
sometimes, according to the nature of the colouring 
matter employed, this tint is so decided that in 
artificial light many kinds of green cannot be dis- 
tinguished from blue. 

35. Absoritiox of Lioht by Solid Bopies. 

By the term abwr/>lion we have already designated 
that action by which light, in its passage dirough 
certain media, or by its reflection from the surfaces 
of Inxlies, is weakened, partially retained, or entirely 
stopi)ed. We found that those substances called 
black absorlied rays of every colour and reflected 
no light from their surfaces, and that most sub- 
stances absorbed with great avidity rays of certain 
colours, while they were insensitive to others. The 
cause of this absorption is probably due to the 
x'ibrations of the ether being communicated to the 
{>onderable molecular particles of.the substance. 

Similar phenomena are noticed when light is 
transmitted through coloured glass. Vyhen all the 
objects in a landscape appear red thl^gh ^ red 
glass, it is because the glass allows only th||ted 
rays to pass through, and absorbs every other 
coloured ray: such a glass is transparent only to 
red light, and is opaque to every other colour. But 
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it is rarely case that coloured jjlass is trans- 
parent for one colour only; most kinds of grlass 
absorb rays of certain colours, and allow the others 
to pass through in very different proportions. The 
naked eye «s ifnable to decide which of the coloured 
rays are transmitted throuj^h a coloured glass ; 
this can only be accurately determined by ana- 
lyzing the transmitted light by a spectroscope or 
simple prism. 

If we examine by a spectroscope the transmitted 
light of the coloured glass that we Iwfore made use 
of (§ 17) for obtaining red, green, and blue light, 
it will at once be seen that the ruby red glass trans- 
ftiits «ome orange and even some yellow rays, as 
well as the red, but that it entirely absorte the 
green, blue, and violet rays ; the col>alt blu^ glass 
transmits some violet and green rays, besides ^ 
blue, but absorbs all the red rays. If both gla.sscs 
be laid one over the other, and a gas dame looked 
at through them, it seems as if scarcely a single 
ray was transmitted ; the red glass absorbing the 
green, blue, and violet rays, and the blue gla.ss 
absorbing the red rays, there pass through only 
tra^s of such light as has not been entirely ab- 
sorbed, and this causes the gas dame to appear 
of a^tdl yellow. A combination of several glasses, 
or ^deed^y single glass which ab.sorbs all the 
eQll|^$Bd rays composing itbit^ light, is opaque, that 
is black; glass of perfect transparency. 
absQiirag id>soluteIy none of the transmitt^ Hghtr 
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36. Absorption' of Light by Liquids. 

The cil)sorf)tive fiower of colQured liquids is in 
.Ufeneral much more decided and marked than that of 
coloured glass. No colouring matter has yet been 
found which will absorb or transmit ofily one kind 
of coloured rays ; the colours of licjuids, therefore, 
as seen by white light, are mixed colours, and their 
absoq)tion varies exceedingly, accoiding to the 
refrangibility of the light which falls upon them, 
and the degree* of concentration possessed by the 


Fit;. 7a 
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solution. Sorby, Haerlin, Hoppe, and X'alentin, 
besides Gladstone and Huggins, have .delineated a 
great numlxjr of well-known colouring matters and 
other li(|uids, in the course of their investigations, 
and have ascertained to tvhat extent their various 
degrees of concentration affect the individual parts 
of the continuous spectrum. 

Ilsithese absorption phenomena are to be exhibiHd 
before a largd audience by the use of the electr^ 
or Drummond’s light, it is desirable to take thoM 
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coloured liquids which show their absorption in a 
very characteristic manner, as, for instance, a solu- 
tion in ether of chlorophyll — the green colouring 
matter of leaves, — a solution in water of the colour- 
ing matter of human blood, or a thin layer of 
potassium permanganate solution. 

If a continuous spectrum of white light about 


Fig. 71. 
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six feet long be projected in the usual w'ay, and 
a glass vessel (Fig. 70) con^sed of flat plates 
containing the chlorophyll solution introduced into 

S jpath of the rays, the spectrum on the screen 
ie seen immediately to change. Dark bands 
(Fig. 7*. No. 2: Frontispiece No. 10) appear 
in t^i^fed, as well as in the yellow, green, and 
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violet portions, and the blue shades give place 
to a faint red hue ; the green chloroiphyll solution 
does not therefore absorb the whole of the red and 
yellow rays, but only those which possess a peculiar 
refrangibility or wave-length; it exerts the same 
influence on most of the blue and violet rays, while 
it transmits unchanged all the other colours of white 
light. 

If a greatly diluted solution of fre.sh arterial blood 
Ixi substituted for the leaf green, the red in the 
sj)cctrum will be intensified, while the blue and the 
violet will be nearly extinguished. Fig. 71, Xo. 3, 
shows in the vellow and commencement of the 
green two dark blood bands, with a faint green 
stripe inteqiosed. 

These phenomena api)car in a much more striking 
manner if they are observed through a .sixfCtroscojK* 
instead of being projected on a screen; the coloured 
liquid is then placed immediately' in front of the slit, 
and the spectra viewed directly by the eye. It is 
needful for this purjK>se to have small glass troughs 
with parallel sides, similar to the one drawn 
in Fig. 70, but Stokes recommends c^fully se- 
lected test-glasse.s,* any of which may be filled 
with the rei|uisite liquid, and placed, as shown in 
Fig. 72, close in front of the slit by means of a sup- 

* Browning manufactures such glass tubes and vessels of every 
required size and shape, es|iecially. in the form of a wedge, sojdk 
to test easily the same liquid at different successive thickpeiA 
He also furnishes, enclosed in glass tubes, a whole series of liquid^ 
the absorptive power of which is either remarkably great or else 
manifested in a peculiar way. 
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porting ring fastened to the end of the spectroscope. 
If the instrument with the slit not too contracted he 
directed towards a luminous cloud, or when this is 
not available towards a bright light placed imme- 
diately in front, there will appear a brilliant spectrum 
coossed by dark bands protluced by the absorp- 
tion of the liquid. 

In many cases fmall changes produced in these 
colouring matters by dilution, by chemical action, 


Fir.. 72. 
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or by the mcrease or diminution of the thickness ot 
the stratum of liquid, are accompanied by changes 
in the absorption bands, so that a conclusion may 
Informed from the position, width, and intensity of 
these dark bands as to the nature of the colouring 
and the circumstances by which it has suffered 
■Pliition. The two dark blood bands are seen in 
He yellow-green of a spectrum formed by either day- 
light 4>r lamp-light from water infused with but a 
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trace of blood, and which exhibits to the naked eye 
scarcely a perceptible tinj^e of yellow. , On this ac- 
count spectrum analysis has been called into the 
ser\ ice of physioloj^j- and pathology, and is fitted to 
render valuable aid in medico-legal investigations, 
since it is not improbable that the spectroscope, 
when in connection with the microsco{)e, will be able 
to detect the presence of blood or poison in many 
cases when* the microscope alone can furnish no re- 
sults, or only those of an untrustworthy character, 

37, Tm-: SoRiiv IiRowNixCi Microspectroscope. 

I'he object of this instrument is to facilitate the 

accurate observation of the absorptive phenomena 

of the smallest .solid and liquid bodies, such as arc 

pn pared for microscopic examination — a corpuscule 

of blotxl, for instance.* Sorby, with the assistance 

of Browning, has so arranged the spectroscopic part 

of the instrument that it can be applied to any 

microsco|)e by fixing it in the place of the ordinary 

eyepiece so that the sjKjctroscopic investigation of 

an object can lx: pursueil without any change in 

the manner of using the instrument.- In a com- 

4 

* f In hi.s c.nrlicr researches wiih the niicroscoi>e, Sorby illuminated 
the object to be examined by placing it in a s|>ectrum formed on 
the stage of the instrument by a prism and lens placed beneatli. 
Huggins first |K>inted out the method of obser\’ing the spectra of 
the light from microscopic objects by means of a slit and a pu|||| 
pbiccd the object-glass of the microscope. (See “jOnjjj® 
Prismatic Examination of Microscopic Objects,” Trans. 
scopical Society, ftay 10, 1865.) It is on this principle that me 
very convenient instrument described H the text is based.] 
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plete instrument a contrivance is attached to the 
side by means of which the substances to be investi- 
jjfated may be compared with the spectra of known 
substances : this apparatus consists of a small stajfe, 
a prism for comparison and a movable scale 

for measuringf accurately the places of the absorp- 
tion bands. 

Fisf. 73 shows a perspective view of the whole 
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instrument, as fitted to slide into the upfxT tul>e of 
the microscope in place of the eyepiece ; Fij;. 74 
giffes a section showing the internal construction, 
id Fig. 75 gives a section through the plane of 
iro screws C and H, exhibiting the slit with its 
itrivances for adjustment and the prism for com- 
parison. 
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The tube A encloses a second tube carrj’ing a 
direct-vision system of five prisms r, and an achro- 
matic lens / (Fijij. 741; by means of a milled head B, 
with screw motion, this inner tube can be moved up 
and down, so that the slit situated in the plane of 
the screws C and H may be in the focus of the lens 
/; conscfjuently the rays from the slit, after passing 
through the lens, fall i»;irallel on to the ]»risms. 



n I) is the stage on which the objects for com- 
parison — li(juiils lietween plates of glass or in small 
tubes — are secured within n«)tched edges, by means 
of metal sjirings, which hold the small glasses in 


such a position that the light falling 


on them froi 


the side, after its [Missage through the liquid, read 


a square opening in the middle of the stage, whened, 
as Fig. 74 shows, it passes through a side opening 
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» into the inside of the principal tube, and falls 
upon the retlectinjf prism R, which acts as a prism 
for comparison. When the apparatus for com- 
parison is not retjuired, the .stjuare opt“nin,if in the 
stajjfe D D is closed by a slidinj; ])late by means of 
the screw E, so that the side-lij^ht may be shut out 
bf the instrument. 

Fig'. 75 gives a section through the plane of the 
slit between the screws C and II. J he piece u is 
tixed, while m is movable, by means of tlie screw 

Ki... :c 
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n and an opposing steel sjtring. which serves to 
widen or narrow the slit. Close over the slit is a 
covering plate /, which i.s moved bai kwards and 
forwards by the screw* C and a spring acting 
against it, thus enabling the slit to be lengthened 
or^ortened. The reflecting i>rism R covers a part 

t the .slit : if this slit Ik; o|X'n, and the light from 
object for comparison fall from the side at » 
upon the prism R, it will be reflected hack, and l>e 
thrown upon the system of prisms c, together with 
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the light coming through the open part of the slit 
from below (P'ig. 74). In this way two spectra 
are received in juxtaposition, one produced by the 
light passing through the tube G, the other by the 
light which has been transmitted through the known 
li(juid upon the stage 1)1). 

In oriler to use the microspectroscope, the tube 
A, with the prisms, must be removed, and the tube 
(i inserifd into the eyepiece tube, so that the slit 
at the eye end shall Ijt* parallel to the inner slit.* 
rile object-glass required is then screwed into the 
lower part of the microscope, the object the spec- 
trum of which is to Ix'; investigated laiil upon the 
stage, and illuminated according as it is transjarent 
or opa-jue with a mirror from below or by mt;ans of 
an aidiromalic condenser from above, and the focus 
ailjusted in the same manner as for an ordinary 
microscojtic investigation, so that the enlargtd 
image may be distinctly seen, h'or this purj'O"'' it 
is re<iuisite that the slit, by means of the screw 
II should be openetl wide. The tube A, with the 
compound prism, is then replaced, its position 
regulated with regard to the .slit by. the screw !>. 
and the width of the slit adjusted until a well- 
tlefmeil .spectrum is obtained. .Vs each j)ortiun t>t 
thir .spectrum possesses a refrangibility peculiar to 
it.self, the prisms must, for the delicate absorption 
lini's, bt; specially adjusted for each dark line. iJt 

* I Mr. Ilrosyniiifi now makes the instrument with n eiri&r 
a|ieri>jte inste.nf'ot a slit, su tlut the eyc-eaji m.iy lie jilatol m any 
|iui>ition.] 
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need scarcely be remarked that in these investiga- 
tions the lowest possible powers are employed. 

When the substance to be investigated is to Ik* 
compared with the spectrum of a known substance, 
the stage D D is employed in the manner described. 
If it be used in daylight, the tube of the mierosrope 


I !».. 7c> 
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must l)e directed to a bright jiart of th«‘ .sky <lMg- 
73 ); for a better illumination of the liquids on the 
siBge D D. e.si>ecially by lamp-light, the mirror 1 is 
employed, and is so sujiported as to allow r)f its 
l)eing placed in any position with rtspect to the 
ojiening in'the .stage. 
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For the accurate determination of the position of 
the absorption lines, the upper cover of the tube A 
is removed and replaced by another, which, as re- 
presented in Ki;;^. 7b, is provided with a lateral tube 
a a. In this tube the lens e can be adjusted by 
means of the screw while in front is a con- 
trivance by which an opa»jue sjlass plate t/, on which 
a fine transparent line or cross has l)een photo- 
j^ra]>hed. may be moved backwards and forwards by 
the micrometer screw M (comj)are Kitj. 51), and the 
amount <if motion r.^easured. In front of the opening 
of the tube a a is placed a movable mirror S, which 
reflects the light it receives, whether daylight or 
lamjelight, on to the glass plate d. liy turning 
the micrometer screw M the light transmitted 
through the glass jdate is thrown into the tube A A, 
in the form of a bright line, and the lens r adjusted 
to such a position as to direct the image of this 
line upon the upper surface of the range of prisms 0 
presenting an angle of 45", whence it is reflected in 
the tlireclion of the principal tube, and reaches the 
eye at the same time as the spectrum. A bright line 
or cross is thus seen upon the spectrum, and it i.s 
not only easy, liy turning the micromettT screw M. 
to place the bright line precisely u|)on any ab.soq^- 
lion lin<‘, but al.so to measure accurately the relative 
distances between any ilark lines in the spectrum 
l»y means of the divisions of the micrometer. 

In order, however, that the results given by vari- 
ous instruments may l)e compared, these divisions 
must not l)e arbitrarv. 

13 A 
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It has already been mentioned (p. 87), and will 
be more fully entered into in Part III., that the solar 
spectrum, and consequently the spectrum of day- 
light, is not continuous, but is everywhere crossed 
by numerous dark lines of varv’ing intensity. These 
dark lines always occupy the same place in the 
scale of colour in the .sjx?ctrum, that is to say each 
line is produced by the absorption of one and the 
same colour, or by light of the same refrangibility, 
whatever may be the com}>osition or angle of the 
prism. It is most advantageous to .select the darkest 
lines in the solar spectrum to form a scale fi>r divid- 
ing the screw-head M of the microspectro.scope. 

For this [>ur{x>se Browning diviiles the screw- 
head M into a hundred equal parts, and determines 
the divisions of the scale for ever)' instrument b)- a 
previous trial in which bright daylight is admitted 
from below through the slit and the tube (i (Fig. 
73), and the.se divi.sions are succe.ssively marked ott 
by the imiicator on the screw-head whenever the 
bright line of light (Fig. 76) is coincident with 
the individual dark lines of the solar spectrum. 
The dark lines are then drawn in accortlance 
with the.se numbers u{‘>on a s[x;ctrum about five 
inches long, which is divided into an arbitrary 
numlxir of etjual divisions, as repre.sented in the 
upper half of Fig. 77. By means of such a spec- 
trum, the position of the absoq^tion bantls of any 
liquid may be determined without ditViculty, care 
only beinj^ taken that artificial light be employed 
for the formation of the spectrum, since daylight 
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alwaj's produces the dark fines of the solar spec- 
trum, and these might easily be confused with the 
absorption lines. In fact it is only necessary when 
dark bands are observ'ed in the spectrum of a sub- 
stance to bring the line of light in the micrometer 
upon the sj)ectrum (Fig. 76), and place it by means 
f)f the screw M in coincidence with the absorption 
lines to be measured, and then read off the number 
upon the dividetl screw-head. The numbers read 
off for the various lines need only be compared with 

fi.;. 


Scale fur the Micnx»pectroiico|>c. 

the divisions of the scale of the normal spectrum, 
in order to determine at once the position of these 
lines in the spectrum for all similar investigations. 
Should a more complete representation of the ab- 
.sorjition sj>ectrum be required, it is only necessaiy. 
as shown in the lower half of Fig. 77* to draw the 
lines according to the numbers read off on the 
micrometer screw'-head upon a spectrum furnished 
with the scale of the normal spectrum. ‘ The bright 
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line seen at the number 96 in this lower spectruni 
ought to indicate that an absorption line was seeit 
at this spot in the instrument. If instead of the 
line of light a bright cross be used, the fK^int 
formed by the intersection of the lines is [tlaceil 
in the middle of the absorption line, or if it be a 
band upon each edge in succession. 

Tho.se who wish to enter more minutely into in- 
vestigations of this kind will do well to begin with 

Fic. rs. 
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various solutions of blood, with madder, aniline 
red.^fresh solution of permanganate of {Knash, or 
with other similar substances of highly al»soq>live 
power. 

In Fig. 78 are shown the absorj^tion bands of 
human blood as given by Stokes ; it \Vill be .seen 
how greatly* they vary in the same substance ac- 
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cordinjf as it is subjected to changes or mixed with 
other bodies. All four spectra are the absorption 
spectra of human blood : So. i is that of fresh 
scarlet blood ; So. 2 that of deoxidized blood 
(cruorine). By the action of an acid on blood the 
cruorine is converted into h:cmatin, which gives a 
sjx'clrum showing an entirely different set of bands; 
and ha?matin can again Ik.* oxidized cand reduced, 
until it exhibits the dark bands shown in Nos. 3 
and 4. 

While Ilopjw-.Seyler and \’alentin are already 
actively <*ngaged with the absorption spectra of 
those substances which play an important part in 
physiology and [jathology, .Sorby has devoted him- 
self to the investigation of articles of commerce 
such as dyes and wine — to ascertain its age, as well 
as to tletect the adulteration in food, such as Ikht 
and wine*, mu.stard, cheese, butter, etc. .Sjx*ctrum 
^dlysis has thus o[^»ened a wide field of investi- 
gation to the physiologist, the physician, the 
botanist, the zoologist, the chemist, and the tcchno- 
lt)gist, an«l the labours undertaken in these various 
departments of science have already yielded valuable 
results. 

3S. .\!»SORI*riON OK LUtllT »Y G.\SES. 

While colourless gases only weaken the intensity 
of the light they transmit, and e.xert no selective 
absorptive power upon any particular rays ; and 
while, on tlie contrary*, coloured solid^ and liquid 
bodies wholly absorb certain rays, and entirely 
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transmit others, thus producing^ wide absorption 
bands that extend sometimes over whole jjroups of 
colours in the continuous spectrum, coloured gmses, 
differing from both, exhibit only narrow dark bamls 
which like black lines traverse not unfre<juently evt*r\* 
colour in the continuous spectrum. 

For the exhibition of these absorj:ition phenomena 
a glass globe (Fig. 79) is cmjdoyed, smoothly 
polished inside, and capable of being closed at both 
emls by pieces of plate glass. The vapours for 
examination are introduced into the glolje by a 
side opening: but if it be desirable that they should 


Ki.;. 79. 
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be formed during the investigatif>n, the substances 
needed for their development can be placed in the 
vessel by removing the cover, and vaporized by a 
careful application of heat. The globe must lx* 
plaiiiBd immediately liefore th6 prism, or close in 
front of the slit of the .spectroscofje, and in such a 
position in the path of the ra}’S that they may |>ass 
through the inside of the sphere per|>endicularly to 
the glass plates covering it. 

To exhibit the absorptive properties of nitrous 
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acid gas on a large scale, the electric lamp or 
Drummond’s light must he employed, and the con- 
tinuous s|M*ctrum of white light thrown upon the 
screen in the manner d«*scrilx;d in § 19, Fig. 34. If 
the globe filled with the red vapour of nitrous acid* 
lie placed in front of the prism in the position 
already descrilH-d, thi' spectrum will appear crossed 
bv a row of dark liands, the violet end having 
entindy disapfieared. By increasing the heat of the 
vajK>ur these liands gradually become stronger, 
while new dark bands successively appear, until at 
last, wh< n the temperature has reached a certain 
limit, all the ' colounsl ]w»rtions of the spectrum 
are absorlHsl. .and not a ray of the electric light is 
able any longer to jM-netrate the vapour. Brewster 
carrietl the pnxress so far by a constant increase of 
temjx-rature as to render the gas entirely opaque 
even to the power of the sun’s rays. The absorp- 
tion S|K*ctrurn of this gas is shown in Fig. 71, Xo. 4 
(Frontispiece Xo. 01. 

If .some pieces of itnline lie placed in the globe 
and heateil, a violet vafiour is produced, through 
which the electric light may be made to pass. The 
phenomena which are then .seen differ greatly from 
those IxTore exhibited : by slightly widening the 
slit a large piece of the s|)ectrum, from the 
beginning of the yellow to the blue, appears to be 
cut out, and if the slit be contracted to obtain a 

* ’I'iic vajKiur js obtaincti in the simplest and most convenient 
manner by heating nitrate of lc.nl, a process which may take place 
cither in a se| urate ves.sel or with care in the glass globe itself. 
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purer spectrum, this broad dark l>elt resolves itself 
into numerous fine dark lines, which are seen to 
cross the whole of the spectrum from retl to the 
bejrinnin" of blue. If the absorption spectrum of 
(he vapour of iodine examined in a test tube 
glass by means of a spectroscope, the whole of the 
orange and yellow will be seen crossed by a great 
number of fine black lines, which l)ecome so nu- 
merous in the green that they can scarcely be 
separated one from the other, and appear to form a 
shaded band t^ig. 71. Xo. 5). With instruments of 
high magnifying power these dark bands are re- 
solved into very fine lines, increasing in numlnT 
and intensity towards the middle and darkest por- 
tions of the bands. 

Other coloured gases yield similar absorption 
spectra, particularly the vapours of l>romine. hytlro- 
chloric acid, f>erchloride of manganese, also, accord- 
ing to Morren, of chlorine, etc., while, on the con- 
trary% there are other vapours, such as those of 
sulphur and selenium, which, although c»jloured, do 
not occasion any absor|>tion bands in the spectrum. 

Aqueous vapour also exercises an absorptive 
action upon light, and its absaq>tion lines art? ven>' 
noticeable in the sj^ectrum of the sun, and that of 
dififiised daylight On account of the connection of 
these lines with the spectrum of the heavenly Ixxlies, 
the consideration of the details of their ap|)earance 
must be left till we come to the discussion of the 
solar spectrum in Part HI. 
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39. Relation- between- the Emission- an'd the ‘ 
Absorption- of Light. 

When it is rememhered that solid bodies in a 
state of incandesce*nce tmil a much greater body 
of light than gases emit in a similar condition, 
and that they are able to ahorb a much greater 
(juantity of the light falling on them, — in certain 
circumstances even the whoh,* of it, — through the 
transfer n{ the ether vibrations to their ponderable 
atoms : when, further, it is rememl)ered that just 
those substances that ;’/:v <>«/ /uaf with the greatest 
facility, and in the fullest (juantity, are also the 
most capable of nri/vin^^ hmt from without or 
absofhiuii it, the thought is suggested that there 
must l»e an intimate connection, a certain re- 
ciprocity between the power of a body to emit 
light (emission) and to absorb it (absorption). 
That the temperature of the substance has an in- 
fluence on this relation between its emissive and 
absorptive j)owers is j)rove<l l)y the phenomena of 
th<; gas sjH*cira of the first, seconil, and third order 
(§ 3 1 ), as well as by tht' variety of absorption spectra 
exhibited at different temperatures by the same 
substance. .\ centur)- ago the eminent mathe-- 
matician and physicist Euler, in his “ Theoria lucis 
et caloris,” enunciated the principle that ever}- sub- 
stance absorbs light of .such a wave-length as co- 
incides with the vil>rations of its smallest particle.s. 
Foucault mentioned in his work on the spectrum of 
the electric light, published in 1849, that owing to 
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the impurity of the carbon points the intense 
yellow sodium line appeared, and was changed 
into a black line when sunlight was transmitted 
through the electric arc. .\ngstrbm gave expression 
as early as the year i S53 to the general law that a 
gas when luminous tmits riiys of HqIiI of the sdtuc 
rtfraugidi/ify an iluw 'a'fiich it has fnotr to absorb, or, 
in other words, that the rays ichkh a substance absorbs 
are precisely those 7i'hieh it emits li'hen made self- 
luminous.* 

But all these facts remained isolated, and there 
was yet wanting the comprehensive grasp of a 
general physical law under which the individual 
phenomena could l>e arranged. It was reserved to 
Kirchhoff to discover this law, and to establish 
triumphantly its truth, not only by mathematical 
proof, but also in many striking instances by 
experiment. 

* [In a report to the British Asiiociation for the AdvaAement 
of Science in 1861, Professor Balfour .Stewart wrote, "In con- 
nection with this subject it may not be out of place to intro- 
duce the following extract of a letter from Prof. \V. Thomson, to 
Prof. Kirchhoff, dated i860. Pr.-f. Thomson thus writes : ’ Prof. 
Stokes mentionc*d to me at Cainbrulge some time ago, probably 
about ten years, that Prof. Millc*r had m.ide an ex|)eriment testing 
to a very high degree of accu^ y the agreement ol the double 
dark line 1 ) of the solar s|«ectnim with the double bright line 
coMtituting the s|>ertnim of the spirit lamp burning with salt. 1 
remarked that there mu.st lx- some physical conne< titm between 
two agencies presenting so marked a characteristit- in common. 
He assented, and said he liclieved a mechanical explanation of 
the cause was to be had on some such principle^ as the following : 
Vapour of sodium must possess, by its molecular structure, a 
tendency to nbrate in the periods corres|)onding to the degrees 
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In the year i860 he published his memoir on the 
relation between the emissive and absorptive powers 
of bodies for heat as well as for lijjht, in which 
occurs the celebrated sentence : “ The relation lehceen 
the f'oxcer 0/ emisuon and the /Vriv/* 0/ almrption of one 
and the same e/ass of rays is the sanu for all bodies at 
the same tem/'erature,'' which will ever be distin- 
j^'uished as announcin_Lr one of the most important 
laws of nature, and which, on account of its exten- 
sive intluence and universal aj>j dication, will render 
immortal the name (d* its illustrious discoverer. 

40. RkVKRsAI. <iK IIIK Sl’l-.I TKA oK GasES. 

b’rom KirchhotV's law it follows as a necessarv 
consff(|urncf that ^ascs and vapours in trans- 
miitin.ij al^surb or impair precisely those 

rays ^colours; which they themselves emit when 
renderevl itiminous, while they remain perfectly 

o( r«Jhinj;i!nlity of the tloublc line I). Hence the presence of 
scKiuuu in a m>uicc of h;;hi must tcml to originate light of that 
t|uah:y. On the other han*!, vapour of sotlium in an atmosphere 
rouiui a sivart f must h.iM a great tciuiencv to retain on itself, /.f’.. 
to al»surl» aiu! to have its temperature raised l>y light from the 
source of the precise *|uality in ipiestion. In the atmospheie 
artiun.l the sun, therefore, there must be present vapour of 
sotlium, whiih, acn,>niing to mechanical explanation thus siig- 
gesteti, being pa^lit ularlv opa*jue for light of that tjualitv, prevents 
.such of it as is eimiietl !r»)m the .sun from penetrating to any con- 
sitlcrable distant c ihrougii the surrounding atmos|»here. The test 
of this theory must be luul in ascertaining whether or not vai)Our 
of sodium has the spec ial absorbing power anticipated.’ In the 
same cotmectiop must also be considered the experiments on the 
properties of radiant light communicated in i860 Trof. Balfour 
Stewart to the Royal Society.] 
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transparent to all other coloured rays. Lumi- 
nous sodium vapour, for example, gives under 
ordinary circumstances a spectrum of one bright 
yellow double line ; it emits therefore this yellow 
light only. If the white light of the sun, the 
electric arc, or the oxyhydrogen lamp be alloweil 
to pass through the vapour of .sodium, the vapour 
will abstract or extinguish from the white light 
just those yellow rays which it emitted when in a 
luminous state. While the greater j>art of these 
yellow rays are al sorbed by the .sodium va|>our. all 
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the other rays — the red, orange, green, blue, and 
violet — pass through unim]>aired. 

The mode in which Kiil*hhr»ff conducted his ex- 
p(j^ments, which admit of certain and easy repeii 
tion by means of a direct-vision .spectroscope, is 
shown in Kig. Ho, where the a|»paratus is arranged in 
the same way as for the exhibition of the abs<»r|Jlion 
sj^ectra. L is an oil lamp, the white light from 
which is d&omiK>sed into a continuous s|x*ctruin of 
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even' shade of colour by the prism of the spectror 
scope S (p. u8’). After the eyepiece of the tele- 
scojM? and the slit have Ix-en so adjusted as to 
exhibit a tlistinct spectrum, there is placed close in 
front of the slit s a .tflass tube from which the 
oxy.i,o*n of the air has been expelled by the intro- 
duction of hydrog’en g’as, and in which are laid 
som«- jiieces of metallic sodium. The ^,dass tube is 
heated by means of the .spirit lamp or gas flame G. 
and part of the sodium is converted into vaiK>ur; 
a dark line soon makes its apfx-arance in the bright 
yellow of the continuous .spectrum of the oil lamp 
precisely in the place where the sodium vapour 
when rf‘ndered luminous bv heat shows its vellow 
lino. Kry" proof of this it is only necessary to 
n place the .s<xlium tulx* X by a spirit flame in 
the, Vick of \Thich some common salt (chloride of 
sodium' hairlxx>n rublxd, and to screen the light of 
the lamp:Wne luminous ,^dium vajiour produces 
the yellow line* precisely in the same place in 
wtiich the yellow light was biMbre absorl>ed from 
ih-- continuous sjH'ctrum and the dark line formed. 

The <*ptician Ladd furnishes strong glass tubes 
half an inch in width. clos<*d at both ends, am! 
fdletl with hydrogen gas "ami a small f|uantity of 
sotUum. 1 >n lH*ing .slowly and gradually heated, 
the sodium becomi'S vaj.M>rized. If such a tube be 
hekl vertically close in front of the slit a', and 
the while light of a lamp, or what is preterable the 
light from incandescent lime be allowed to pass 
thnmgh the tulx* containing .sodium vapour before 
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entering the slit s, a dark line is visible precisely 
in the place of the bright sodium line. By the use 
of a spectroscope of strong ilispersivc power the 
bright sodium line does not .ijujear as a single but 
as a double line ; accordingly in such an instrument 
the dark absorption line of s<Klium vapour appears 
double, and both these dark lines cx:cur precisely 
in the place where the two brigfci Sodium liiu's are 
found W’hen the light from sodium alom; falls into 
the spectroscope. 

In the same way, l)y employing ih<- vapours of 
lithium, potassium, strontium, and barium, Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen extinguished from a coniimums 
spectrum precisely the same bright coloJIii which 
these vapours emit when luminous, ^..uminous 
lithium vapour (Frcnti.spiece .Vo. gives a ^-c- 
trum of one intense red line an<i a’fainter 
one; lithium vapour al>sorbs also ju^|yho.se 
colours from white light^mt through mF If Kirch- 
holil*’s experiment In,- rejxated with lithium in the 
same manner (Fig. So) a> already descrilx-d with 
sodium, two une<|ually dark lines will af»[iear in the 
continuous sjxrctrum of the lamp light precis- ly in 
the same places where the luminous lithium v.ipour 
.showed the two brig'ht |ll||s. 

The important resulr of these investigations is 

a ift 

therefore that the charafctcristic lines of 

sodium, lithium, etc., are cKangetl into lines 

when the inten.se white light of int ande.scent solid 
or liquid bodies passes through the vapour of these 
metals. The spectrum of, luminous sodium vajxmr 
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is a brijjht jir/Affy (double) line, the rest of the field 
in the spectrosrope remaining; dark ; the spectrum 
of an inrand<-scent solid or li<|uid body, after it has 
passed throiiifh sodium vapour at a lower tempera- 
ture than itself, occupirs on the contrar}’ the whole 
fu Kl with its brilliant colours uxceptin.i;^ only that 
one plac<- in which the t/iiri- sodium line is found. 


As tlvfi foii' th^j^llgrrt.yht lines of sjiectra are 
converted in lh«-se exjieriinents into dark lines, 
while the dark parts of the spectrum are chang;^ed 
into brilli.int colours by tin- continuous spectrum 
of the white li^ht. the entire i^Ms s|H*ctnim seems 
to Ik- re\-(-rse 1 in respc.t of its illumination: for 
this rc^Mi^n the phenomenon has U-en calletl. after 
Kirchho^ //a 

y, has U-en fully proveil by l^irchhoff that the 
ice lM;|^een ihi- temp«-raturc of the incan- 
d^sjUint sofij^r Ii<|uid body .t^ivine; the continuous 
spectrum^^lPM - that <'f^ the absoqnive vap«>ur 
throujfh which its white liijht passes, exercises a 
.ifreat influ«-nce upon the n-vers;il of the spectrum, 
and that the whole phenomenon n-sts upon the 
relation existing;’ b«-lween tin- emissive and ab- 
sorpti\e powers of tin- vapour, which relation is 
determim-il by the differtjmqe of temp«-iature. The 
n--v»-rsal eX|H-riments. therewre, succeed only when 
there is a .threat difference of temiK.*rature lietween 
the incandescent solid Innly and the absorj)tive 
vajHjur, and they will succeed all the more cer- 
tainly the hy.fher the temjM*rature is of the in- 
candescent body, anil tl\e lower that of the reversing 
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\’apour. The Hsrht of the sun, the electric arc. 
Drumnnond’s lime-light, or a glowing platinum wire, 
may lie em])loyed in place of the lamp (L. Fig. 8o>. 
If, instead of the glass tube filleil with hydrogen 
and sodium, etc., free soilium vapour l»e employeil, 
such as can be obttiined by heating metallic soilium 
in a flame, this flame must not be of a high tempe- 
rature. The temperature of tII|||||Pmsen burner, or 
even of a spirit lamp, is too great as ojiposed to the 
heat of the oxyhyilrogen lime-light : for this pur[>ose 
the modera^Jy hot flame j)n.)duced by spirits of 
wine, diluted with as much water as it will l»ear. is 
sutticient, when with the addition of a little common 
salt, the soilium line in a good spectroscopfl|with a 
suitable ofKjning^f the .slit, will aj»pear l^ack upon 
the coloured ground of th 
the lime-light. If the wl 
arc, with its far greater h 
continuous spectrum. t|||| 
tind lithium lines may Iw 
these metals in the flame of the Bunsen burner. 

For the exhibition of the reversal of the sodium 
line on a screen, the glass tulw* almve mentioned 
containing hydrogen gas ami sodium is not w<-ll 
suited, as the sodium ^pp>ur is not dense enough, 
an^j>oon stains the sides of the glass; but if the 
ek-ctric arc In* used for the white light, the sodium 
vapour may lx* produced by means bf a gas flame. 

For this puqxise the carlxm [K>ints shouhl K* 
previously moistened with a weak seJution of stdt, 
and allowed to dry iggtin. If a continuou.s 


e continuous sj>*-ctru||aof 
lite light Ij^he e|H||||^ 
eat, lx* usdflU^ fornw^e' 
reversaFwHp^ sodium 
{•nxluced W volatilizing 
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spectrum some three feet lonjf be formed by the 
electric lamjt and jtrism in the usual way, the brljfht 
so«lium line is seen |tassin.”’ through the yellow, th<‘ 
position of wliirh may be jioled by makini^ a mark 
w at the sitle. 'I'he small amount of sodium ad- 


herino to the carlxm points sof)n evaporat' S in the 
heat of tin- ele< trici li-'ht, anil the vellow line is cx- 


tin',/uisned. 


'urner (i <l•i.t,'^. ^i' is now 


I . . M. 



wi :ut >•• •• t t T' -.’.lod xkx > 


placed before ill • slit of Ti'e elt etric lanip hi. so that 
the rays ot the incandesi ent » arbon issuing,’ from it 
must pass through th • llalifeii. IW fore addiuLT the 
siHlium to tlii'. yas tlam<‘, a jx-rforated screen S of 
pasfeltoard is placed in front of the lens F„ in order 
that the larof screen on which the spectrum is 
formed shall lx* protected from the intense yi-llo\v 
lifs'ht of thi* burniiiiLr sotlium : none of these pre- 
parations exert the sligil^est influence ‘upon the 

14 A 
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continuous spectrum r v v, r, on the screen. A 
piece of sodium the size of a [hm is placed in a 
platinum spoon /, and hroujjht into the j^as flame: the 
sodium iijnites, and forms a dense cloud f»f vapour 
through which the rays of the electric light must 
pass. On the screen is seen a stripe I> of intense 
blackness, precisely in the place marked ;// where 
the bright sodium line before aMpphed : th<> sodium 
vapour has, partially at least. al>sorbfd or ex- 
tinguished from the whito light of th<- incantlescenl 
carbon the^yellow light of thr same dogrei- of re- 
frangibility as the soilium vap<»ur emittv-il. If the 
sodium be withilrawn from the gas flame, the black 
line immediately disappears from the reen ; if it 
be re-introduced^ the black line again app»'ars pre- 
cisely in the same place. The srulium u|||^>ur 
therefore ab-sorbs the same light, to sdpRie 

same coloured rays, which it emits lummous 
-State. 

The in.structive experiment of the rev^ipi of the 
sodium line may be matle in another way, whiih is 
not less fitted than the preceding on*- to giv«- a 
clear illustration <if certaiif ph<-nomena *>f the stdar 
-sjx-ctrum. Tor this purjxj.se the lower jxjle of the 
electric lamji is replac^ by a cylind<'r of c arbon 
hajf- an inch thick, the upper surfai*; of which, 
.slightly hollowed out (Tig. Xr ), contains a pi* c*- of 
sodium the size of a pea. The Bunsei^urner (j, and 
the pastel*oard .screen S, are removed,<*»rhile the lens 
L, the pri.sm P, and the large screen cc-main undis- 
turbed. To prevent the^nten.se incandescence of 
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the carbon, and the consequent afqiearance of the 
white electric li.trht, the two poles are sejiarated after 
the first contact somewhat wider than is usual (rather 
more than of an inch): only a faint continuous 
sjM'ctrum is formed, and the lamp emits only the 
int<.‘nsely yllow lij^ht of the burning sodium. As 
soon as the ela^ic current |>asses, the sodium 
begins to glow sOTngly, and a single band of bril- 

Kl-: 



\ i.bnli/.itJ-’n ul NKUuin m ihc Klcctric 

liani yellow about two inches wiile is seen upon the 
screen, which is the sj>ectrum of the luminous 
smiium vap<'ur. Hut in i few seconds a sharply 
defin**tl det*p black line al>out an inch wide appears 
in the middle of this yellow band, while the remain- 
ing iK)rtion of the colour failes away. The bright 
yellow smliufh line has In-come changed into a dark 
line, which cdnlinues as long as the combustion of 
the sodium lasts. 
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In this case the reversal is easily explained in the 
following' manner. The sodium htromes first in- 
tensely heated, and its vapour i-mits its yellow 
light; immediati'ly afterwards a gnat portion of 
the sodium is ecmverted into Ity the great 

heat of the electric are, ami <■//:■</./'<.' i/h- xmail In- 
ininous f'l.^rtion aUntt the sodtunj a <i< //sr < /<»//</ of 
non-luminoui iodiuu: xaf'our. The yellow light ol 
the small luminous portion c>f the sodium vapour 
must pass through this large cloud of soilium 
vapour of a lower temperature, and is al*sorl»ed by 
it before reaching the slit of the lamp. We may 
repeat the conclusive inference : Tin vapour of 
sodium alfSoH/s pitcisi/y the sd'nu i.);hf that luminous 
sodium vapour emits. 

Without employing either the electric or Drum- 
mond’s light, this jjhenomenon may be exhibiWd 
by the following simple but ingenious j;ontrivance 
of Bunsen’s. It consis||fl^(Fig. 8^ of t^ljj^xjttlt's, 
A, B, containing zinc and common salt, and Ix^th 
nearlv filled with a ve.rv diluteil solution of hvdro- 
chloric acid. Ivach Ifottle is clo.sed with an India- 
rubber .stopper pien ed with two hoh-s, one of which 
in each stopper serves for a gas burner of diff rent 
construction. 

in ohe hole of the lamp A i.s a bent glass tube 
h for the introduction of coah jgfas from a common 
gaspipe; in the othi-r o|)enirig is thSTube r, which 
is narrowed at the top, serv ing for the^scape of the 
gas. The other lamp B is fitted up* in the same 
manner as A, with the exception that the escape 
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tulje c‘ is bent and terminates in a much smaller 
ojjemns’. 

Fiii. 83. 



lSu(tsi-n‘s A^paratu* lor the AI*v>r|iUuii o< the of ><Alium. 


On'ct each of these jjlass tubes r and r' is a 
burner constructed of tin-plate, which can be moved 
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Up and down. The burner d of the lamp A is 
cylindrical belowf* and spreads out alwve in the 
shape of a fan, so as to form a narrow and some- 
what arched slit of about an inch in lenj'th. The 
burner r of the lamp B is cxlindrical throughout, 
and is covered with a conical shaped chimney //, 
which slides up and down the tulje <•. As the top 
of the chimney has an opening only an inch in 
diameter, which can be still further diminished by 
the addition of another cover with a yet smaller 
aperture, the gas when ignited forms a conical-shaixtl 
pointed dame d, which can be reduced by means 
of the stopcock of the gas tube to al)out an inch in 
length. The flame of the lamp A, on the con- 
traiy’, is veiy large and broad, owing to the si/e 
of the emission tube c, and the compression of the 
wide burner d /, and presents a luminous surface of 
some extent. 

The bottles are used for the purpose of mixing 
a little common salt (chloride of sodium) with the 
hydrogen gas formed by the action of the diluted 
hydrochloric acid on the zinc. The hydrogen gas 
as it rises mixes with the coal gas, and carries the 
chloride of .sodium into Iwth flames, producing in 
this way the brilliant yellow light of sodium vajKjur. 

B»th lamps are placed veiy' near to each other, 
.so near indeed that, as shown in Kig. 84, the flame 
g of the lamp A serves as a background to the 
lamp B. In this f>osition the small flame d, notwith- 
standing the brilliant light of the fl^e imme- 
diately ■ behind it, appears quite dark and smoky, 
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indeed almost black, when all conditions are favour- 
able, — the burner and chimney rightly placed, and 
the supply of gas suitably adjusted. The heat flame 
" emits with intense brightness the light of sodium ; 
the small sodium flame d in front of it absorbs 
these rays as they pass through it; and as it is 
much less luminous than the flame g, it appears 
dark by contrast with the bright background. 

I't.-.. 84. 





ii 
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Alr*ur|ith»ii ui ihi: S^kIuiiii Mamc. 

iK'saga of UtridellMTg, the constructor of this 
apparatus, has lately much simplified it by uniting 
the two burners, and fixing the common supply 
tuln? by means of a single stt)[)per on to a larger 

l)Ottle. 

The exjjeriment of reversal may be easily shown 
by the use* of a s{*ectroscoi)e in the following 
manner. The instrument is so directed on to a 
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spirit lamp that when a grain of salt is dropped 
into the flame a well-defined spectrum consisting ol 
the well-known yellow sodium lint? is formed. The 
flame is then brought close in front of the slit, anti 
a piece of newly cut metallic sodium, the size of a 
pea, is placed over the flame in a wire netting. 
The flame cannot [lass the wire, yet the sodium 
begins at once to burn, and the brilliant yellow 
sodium line is seen in the spectroscope ; veiy sot>n, 
however, a black line apjxiars in the same place ver\- 
shaqfly defined against the bright background. 
Here also the brilliant luminous vapour t)f the 
burning sodium is enve‘lt>jK.‘d in a dense cloud ol 
feebly luminous sodium vapour whit h completely 
absorbs the greater part of the yellow s'xlium 
light. 

We can now readily- predict what ajipearance will 
be presented in the Spectroscope if th(? light of an 
incandescent solid. ^or liquid body, before entering 
the slit of the in strident, pass through a less highly 
heated atmosphere of anykind of vapour, mk h as that 
of sodium, lithium, iron. <Hr. The incandescent ImmIv 
would have proiluced a continuous spectrum if its 
light hail sustained no change on thi* way: but in 
the vaporous atmosph**re through whic h its rays 
must <pass, eai h \apour absorbs just those rays 
which it would have emitted if luminous. therel»y 
extinguishing tht*se particular colours, anti substi- 
tuting for them dark bands in those places of the 
continuous spectrum where it would have produced 
bright lines. The spectro$co|)e shows therefore a 
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continuous sj)ectrum .extending through the whole 
range of colours from red to violet, but intersected 
by dark lines ; th<; sodium line, the tw») lithium 
lines, the numerous iron lines, etc., api)ear on the 
coloured ground of the eontinuous spectrum as so 
many t/arA- limrs. 

Spectra of this kind are evidently afisorf'tion 
.v/c(7/v/,- th«‘y are also caileil rtVtnn/ or O'liif'ouiiii 
sf>i(lra. If a C'nn/'uL o'/z/iV/Z. //n can be established in 
such a .sp«-ctrum by means of either a prism of com- 
pari.son or a scale ;5i. Iwiween the charac- 

teristic A/v;’/// lines <jt the gas spectrum of a certain 
.substance with the sam*- number of </,// v lines, the 
conclusion m.iy be admitt«-d that in the absorptive 
atmosphere which has produced the dark lines, the 
.same .substanc** is contained in a comlition of 
vap«iur. 'I’he wide intluence which this result «jf 
Kirchhoff’s discovery has on the investigati«»n of 
the physical constitution of the heavr-niy biKlies, 
is shown by the «onsideration that as the various 
sultst.int es of this e.irth can In* rec'»gni/ei! by their 
simple gas spectr.i. so tlv nwersed gas spectra 
affonl the key to the recognition of the matter of 
which the heavenly l>odies are compos<-d : and. 
indeeil, so importmit is the part which they play 
in the an.tlvsis of the sti liar world, that we may 
Well lx* excused if We linger a while longer on this 
subject. 

The <|ue.stion will occur to every one on reflec- 
tion — whv, if the weak sodium flame ab-sorb the 
yellow rays from the intense white light that 
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passes through it, do not the yellow rays of the 
flame itself again replace the yellow sodium line ? 
A somewhat closer investigation of all the influences 
at work will not only give materials for fully an- 
swering this inquiiy*. but afford the means aNo of 
clearly explaining the cause and true nature of the 
dark lines. 

Let I designate the intensity c>f the a ////<• light 
of the incandescent solid or liquid body, taking 
the electric light as an example. / that of the ab- 
sarj)tive flame, which fur the sake of simplicity 

we will suppose to lie a sodium flame, and ^ the 

proportion between the absorptive and the emissive 

powers of this flame — that is to .say, ^ is lost by 

absor{>tion from the total intensity. If then the 
white light I i»ass through the sodium flame, and 

suffer a loss in intensitv bv absorption of there 

will l»e in the filace of the spectrum when* the 
sodium line ap[)ears, which we will call 1). an 

amount of light equal to I — ^ ► /. The amount of 

• r . . . " 

absorption diminishes the intensity <>f th** sjk*c- 

trum at the sf>ot I), but the intensity of the scdtum 
flame^Mrill to a greater or less degn**- sui»p^' the 
deficiency. Jf the amount of the absorption wer** 
precisely equal to the intensity /, the int< nsity of 
the s|>ectrum at the sjxh I) would be just as great 
a.s that of the ncighlx^uring parts, and there would 
therefore be no interruption of the spectrum ; there 
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would neither he a dark line nor a hrijjht line 
visible. If the intensity i of the sodium flame be 

j^reater than the absori)tion the bri^fhtness of the 

spot D in the sjiectrum would be greater than on 
either sidt; of it, and tln-re would appear at this 
place a bright ye!I<jw s<»dium line, although the 
white light had passed through the absoq)tiv«- 
dame : the reverse will be the case if the inl<.-nsitv / 
of this flame Ik- less than the whole al>sorption : tht; 
brightness of the spectrum at the spot 1) will then 
be less than tii.it of the surmunding parts. In the 
last « ase, h<jw<-ver. this want of light will appi ar as 
a shadow by contrast witii the brightness of the 
neigh!»oiiring places, atul the usual l>right vellow 
soilium iine will si-eiii to be a dark line. 

It will be seen further, from this investigation, 
that in the pl.ic.-s when* the dark absorption lines 
ap|M*ar there is by no means a total absence of light; 
therefore thes«* lines should not l>e ilescribedas .juite 
black : but in contrast with the surroumling bril- 
liancy produced by the full undimitiished light of 
the incamh'sccnt solid or Ii«juid botly, these lines 
af'piat t|uite bhu'k even when their brightness ex- 
ceeds that of the ab.sorbing vapour. 

The whole action of the of a bright 

s|M*<’trum line into a dark one rests on the pro- 
|>ortion iH'iween the absorptive |M)wer and the 
c«,>mpensating emi.ssiVe |x)wer in the absorbing 
vajiour : the, greater the absoqjtive power, and the 
less the emissive power, further, the greater the 
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li"ht of the incandescent body, so much the darker 
will the reversed lines appear to lu*. 

The followin'; tal)le will servo to elucidate the 
foregoing; remarks, by giving four examples for the 
sodium line : — 


N 


I he Inter;- 
Mi\ ' f the 
'\Vf!!tC 

' tv 

c.ilicvi 


The Ititen l b- \‘* v 

siiy i f the :i\f 1‘ ue» f 
Kiatnc tv \ .ip. ur iv 


1 tit Ijitct.vitx ■ !' the 'vjK- I 

tfcfi :f in 

:‘*r >.*duin". I .t)c is t!f!i j 


The s<Mhnm 
1 !!!r 

ibcfcU/re 


1 2 ! 

2 10 I 

3 I'O » 

4 loo 1 


2 5 ■ 2 ‘ 2 i Itri^ht. 

20 1! * 8 ! I dark, 

loo loi 51 irto darker. 

KX) lOI 26 e>. \ cTv dark. 

I 


In tht‘ first case, the j>lace I) is ; brighter than 
the surrounding parts of the sj^ectrum. therefore 
it apjM'ars as a bn<:;iit vMlium line: in No. the 
brightness of the place* I) is only isjual to S‘. while 
that of either siiie is lo': it is therefore not so bright 
at D as at the side of 1). and in c'inse.jueni <• 1) 
apf)ears dark against the surrounding jiarts of the 
.spectrum. In No. tin* contrast is still greater 
Ixrtween lh»- light at I) si anti that at th<* sitle 
too. Finally, in .No. j, where the absorptive j>ower 
of the flame is assumed to lx* the contrast be- 
tween the strength <>1 light, loo anti is so great 
that the line seem almost black. The intensity 
with which the yellow line tif sodium and the retl 
line of lithium apjx.-ar when thest? suljstances are 
heated in a*Ilun.sen burner, warrants the conclusion 
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that those metals would also absorb with iTreat 
j)ower rays of the same refran.i;fibility, and th<*n'fore 
the assumed absrirptive power, i^iven in the last 
(example, is Cfjnsiderably IkIow the truth. 




PART THIRD. 

Sl'lXTKLM .WAI.VSIS IN ITS API’LIC.VTION 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS IN ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 


41. Thk .Solar Si*i:( Trum axd the Frauxhofer 

Lines. 

T he most brilliant example of a reversed spec- 
trum, — that is to .say, a continuous spectrum 
crossftl by dark absorption lines, — is afforded by the 
sun. If an ordinar}’ spectroscope, armed with a tele- 
scope of low power, be directed to a bri^tjht sky with a 
rather wide o[>enin" of the .slit, a magnificent con- 
tinuous spectrum will be .seen, exhibiting the most 
beautiful and brilliant colours without either bright 
or dark lines. P>ut if the slit be narrowed so as to 
obtain the purest pos.sible spectrum (§ 21), and the 
focus of the telescope be very accurately adjusted, 
the spectrum, now much fainter, will be seen to be 
crossed by a number of dark lines and cloudy bands. 
If, b3rthe use of several prisms (§ 19), the spectrum 
be lengthenefl, and a higher magnifying power em- 
ployed, these thick lines and bands will Become re- 

>5 A 
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by introducing the prism between two condens- 
ing lenses ; the slit w’as placed in the focus of one 
lens, while the other seized to project the spec- 
trum on to a screen. By this means he constructed 
an apparatus which in all essential points differed 
little from the spectroscope now in use.* The im- 
portant sphere destined to prismatic analysis did 
not escape the penetration of this physicist, since 
in his work “ Ricerche fisico-chimiche-lisiologiche 
sulla luce,”t he thus expresses himself in speaking 
of the significance of the spectrum : — 

“ The solar spectrum is the most perfect photo- 
scope that in the present state of science can be 
imagined. Light itself exhibits, and registers with 
wonderful minuteness, the changes occurring in the 
constitution of a luminous l)ody, or in the medium 
through w'hich th^|fgh%passes. I therefore recom- 
mend to the scientific investigator a camera obscura 
specially adapted to these photoscopic observations. 
I am convinced that such investigations will prove of 
the highest value, not only in the study of light, 
but also jc the departments of meteorolog)' and 

♦ [The ingenious use of a collimating lens, with the slit pl.iccd 
in its focus, by which a spectroscope is nude so much more 
manageable, and without which arrangement many of the recent 
ap^ji^tions of this instrument would have been scarcely possible, 
seenfS to have been indef^endcntly adopted by several observ'ers 
about the same time. Professor Swan made use of this arrange- 
ment in experiments on the ordinary refraction of Iceland s]jar in 
1847; and the distinguished optician Mr. Simms constructed a 
cdlioator, in place of a distant slit, at the suggestion of the 
present Astronomer Royal, in 1848.] 
t Venecia, ^46. Typ. G. Antonelli 
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astronomy. ^ Light, which in these days is commis- 
sioned to be the painter of nature, may also become 
its own delineator, since it is ever disclosing new 
wonders out of the mystery of its being, and reveal- 
ing those constant changes which are takinlf place, 
not only in our planetary system, but throughout 
the whole universe.” 

By a careful investigation of the spectra formed 
by prisms of dififerent substances, it is found that 
the same colours do not occupy the same propor- 
tionate space in each spectrum ; with a psismof flint 
glass, for instance, there is proportionately less red 
and more blue and violet than with a prism of crown 
glass. The greater the difference between the refrac- 
tive powers of a substance for |he red and the violet 
rays, the greater will be the distance over which the 
colours are spread, — in oth^ the greater will 

he the dispershe pomr. The length of the spectnyn 
depends essentially upon ^|5 dispersion, and it is 
therefore not a matter of indifference whether a 
prism of flint glass, of crown glass, of water, or of 
bisulj>hide of carbon be employed for prqjilucing the 
solar spectrum. 

Fig. 86 exhibits clearly the various dispersive 
powers of the different substances, flint glass, crown 
glass, and water. The spectrum obtained by a flint- 
glass prism is about twice the length of that given 
by a similar sized crown-glass prism, and nearly 
three times the length of that from a hollow glass 
prism of the same form, filled with water. The 
spectrum produced by a prism of bisulphide of 
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carbon is very much longer than that given by a 
flint-glass prism, and this even is surpassed by one 
obtained from oil of cassia. 

As the length of the spectrum is increased, the 
separa^n between the Fraunhofer lines increases 
also, but by no means in equal proportions. If, 
for example, the spectrum of the flint-gla.ss grism 
were exactly twice the length of that of the ci^'n- 
glass prism, the distance between any two dark lines, 

Fig. 86. 



inHHil 

( ■ ' 



Solar Spectrum with Prisms of Flint Glass, Crown Glavs and Water. 

* 

F and B for instance, will not be exactly twice as 
great in the one spectrum as in the other. In the 
water spectrum F B = F H, the crown-glass spec- 
tnMi is longer, but the various divisions formed by 
the Fraunhofer lines have not increased in equal 
proportions. In the water spectrum F B = F H, 
while in the crown-glass spectrum F B is somewhat 
smaUa* thM F H ; by this latter prisnf, therefore, 
the Utte and violet end is rather further extended 
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in comparison with the red and yellow end than by 
the water prism. 

This difference is still more obvious in comparing 
the two spectra of the water and the flint-glass 
prisms with an equal deviation of the light^pqrre- 
sponding to the line B ; the difference in the pro- 
portion of F B to F H is smaller in the flint-glass 
spectrum than in the water spectrum, and this 
difference is more apparent than in the crown-glass 
spectrum. 

It ^vould therefore be an error to take for granted, 
as some have done, that the distances between in- 
dividual dark lines in the spectrum change in the 
same proj>ortion as the entire length of the spectrum ; 
even if the dispersive power of any substance be 
known for the outside rays, or for the lines B and H, 
the amount of separation between the inter\^ening 
lines of the spectrum cannot be deduced from this ; 
the relative position of these lines must be specially 
ascertained for each refracting substance. An 
accurate knowledge of the peculiar conditions of 
the sjjectrum apparatus employed must therefore be 
ac<iuired by every observer before he can venture to 
direct attention to the results of the observations 
made with it; he must become familiar with the 
precise places of all the chief lines and groups of 
lines seen in the solar spectrum, so that in the ex- 
amination of any particular line, whether in the 
spectrum of a terrestrial substance or of a heavenly 
body, he mdy knew at once, at least approximately, 
to which of the Fraunhofer lines it lies ribarest. 
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The instrument used by Kirchhoff in his investiga- 
tions on the solar spectrum is represented in Fig. 
53, in connection with w’hich it was stated that the 
'^aihount of dispersion, or the length of the spectrum, 
increa^s with the number of prisms employed. By 
the use of such a powerful instrument a number of 
dark lines that appear to be single in smalleff spec- 
troscoj)es become resolved into several individual 
lines; the D-line even with a moderate power is 
separated into two fine lines, and shows besides a 
cloudy band of still further resolvability. 

It is self-evident that \nth a great dispersion of the 
light, by which the spectrum is greatly lengthened, 
the intensity of each group of colours will be con- 
siderably diminished. By the use of a sufficient 
number of prisms the brilliant solar spectrum may be 
reduced almost to invisibility, and an excellent means 
is herewith provided, as will be seen later on, for 
reducing the excessive brilliancy of the solar light 
to the,; requisite amount when observ ing phenomena 
on the sun’s limb. 

42. Kirchhoff’s Scale of the Solar Spectrum. 

To facilitate the observation and recognition of 
the numerous dark lines in the solar spectrum, and 
to^termine accurately their position luad^relatiafe 
distances one from another, the mapping of-all the 
visible lines most be made according to a given 
scale, or else in accordance with a certain arale, 
i^opted once for all, and this scale takdn as a basis 
for mewunhg or estimating the place of any par?. 
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ticular line. Kirchhoff, with an 
e.xpenditure of time and trouble 
truly admirable, was the first 
to undertake these measures for 
certain portions of the spec- 
trum. The instrument W’hich 
he employed, consistinsj of four 
prisms, has been already shown 
in Fig. 53 ; from this drawing 
it will l)e seen that he made use 
of a divided circle, fixed to the 
head of the micrometer screw 
R, by whi^ the cross-wires of 
the telescojx' IJ could be brought 
to coincide with each of the dark 
lines of the spectrum. The 
eyepiece was so jilaced that 
the threads of the cross-wires 
formed angles of 45" with the 
dark lines ; the point of inter- 
section of the wires was, by 
means of the micrometer screw 
R, placed in succession over 
every one of these lines, and 
the division on the screw-head 
(Fig. off; an estima- 

tion o(n,the degree of intensity 
and breadth of the lines was re- 
corded at the same time. 

In tabuteiting these mea- 
sures, Kirchhoff employed as a 
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Fuj. 87.— The Solar Spectrum with KirchhoO’s Scale. 
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basis a scale dmded iiilo millimetres, and selected 
sen arbitrary starting-point : each millimetre corre- 
s|ftmded.to a diidsion on the micrometer screvr-head. 

drawings published by KirchhofT embrace a 
pbrtion of the*epectrum extending from the line 0 
to a little bgjtond b', and occupy a length of four 
feet. The remaining portions, from A to D jaifcHfom 
F to G, have been obser\'ed and measured !:^ Hof- 
mann, a pupil of KirchhoflPs, with the same instrus, 
ment, and according to the same method as the 
first portion, and they occupy a similar len^h, so 
that the whole of the solar spectrum is exhibited 
in a xery accurate drawing of about e||^t feet in 
leng^. 

Fig. 87 is a greatly retluced copy of Kirchhoff’s 
scale, with the principal Fraunhofer lines ; Plates 
II. and III., for permission to publish which we are 
indebted to the kindness of Professor Kirchhoff, and 
to which we shall again refer in § 44, give the lines 
measured by Kirchhoff and Hofmann according to 
their width and intensity ; these maps are atK)ut half 
the size of the original draw’ings.* 

The principal Fraunhofer lines are numbered on 
this scale as follows : — 

A 405 E 15227 h 

a 505 b.] i655’4 

B 593 b>j-, 1648-3 

C 694 b 3 i 1655-0 tticftlrdihoff, 

D*\ 1002-8 F 2080 uncertain. 

D,/ 1006-8 G 2855 

* Monatdbieiichte der Betliner Akademie der WnMiisdiaften, 

1 ^ 9 ^^ 
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43. AxiisTKoM’s Normal Solar Sj'ectri'm. 

It is a "rave ol>jcction to the plan of mapping the 
solar spectrum according to the positions and rela- 
tive distances of the dark lines, — their itidkcsof i\- 
/niition tp. <><)), — that the position of these lines is 
consith ralil}’ affctcd l>y the number and composi- 
tion of the prisms <-mployeil ; and therefore the 
aiijtearance of the spectrum, and tin* drawings made 
from it, vary a<'conling to the construction of the 
instrument. kraunhofer was the first to undertake 
the determination of the wave-lengths of those 
colours, th'- places of which are occupi«-d bv the 
principal dark lines of the solar spectrum : the sub- 
setjuent labours of I )itscheint.‘r, van iler Willigen. 
Mascari, anti (libbs perfected this mt-thod. ami 
applied it to a greater number of lines, until at length 
the task was completetl, with the aid of the best 
instruments, by .-Vngstrom of L'psala, whose work is 
characteri/eil by such accuracy and completeness 
as t<j render it worthy of the highest admiration, 
to be regarded as a pattern to all kivc'Stigators.* 

* [I'or till- preparation of liis normal solar s])ectnim. which is 
dcM rihcil in the text, and which is rf])ri-scntcd in an atlas of six 
maps, AngsttilEin employed, in phu e of a prism, a — that i.s, 

a piece of ruled c losely with fine lines. This grating 

was plac<si'H||| the position in which usually a prism is jilaced. 
lictween the objec t glass of the collimator and that of the observ- 
ing telescope. Three gratings were employed by .\ngstrbm, one 
containing 4.501 lines within the length of nine Paris lines, a 
second having*, 701 lines, and a third 1,501 lines within the s.ame 
length. The spectrum from a gniting by dift'raepon, unlike that 
produced by a prism, is always truly normal — that is, the relative 
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The number of dark lines measured bv Ane- 
Strom, with the aid and co-operation of Thalen, 
amount to i,ooo; and the wave-lengths of the 
colours correspondin;^ to these lines are accurately 
determined in units of a icn-niiliitoilh of a milli- 
mctrc. In the original maps.* [Plates IV., V,, \'I..] 
the whole solar spectrum from a to If, is represented 
in eleven parts, which when joineil together form 
a length of about eleven feet. I hc upper edge of 
each part is providsnl with a scale divided into 
millimetres ; each millimetre of the scale rej)re- 
sents a difference of wave-length equal to the ten- 
millionth of a millimetre (oa»xxv>)t. and as the 
tenth of a millimetre may be estimated with suffi- 
cient accuracy, the scale used by Angstrimi will 
show, with aj»i>roximate correctness, the wavt.*- 
lengths of lines to the hundred-millionth of a 
millimetre. 

As the red ra\'s ui, B, C) have a greater wave- 
length than the l>lue ((i>, or the violet ilh, the 
numbers denoting the divisions of the scal<* decrease 
in succession from red to violet, in the reverse onler 
of Kirchhoff’s uniform scale. An eighth part of the 
original drawing, in which the line P is included, 
%s giv en in This line is situated^ close lo 

the division of the scale marked 4860, jg^ence it 

distances of the Fraunhofer lines rorres|M»n(l pi+cisely with the 
differences of wave-length of the light in the parts of tlie s])eclruin 
where they occur.] 

* Recherches sur le Spectre Stilairc, jKir A. J. Ang.strom. 
Spectre Normal du Soleil, Atlas de six planches. Ups;il, W. 
Schultz. (Berlin, F. Diimmlcr, 1869.) 
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may be concluded that the wave-length of the 
greenish-blue colour corresponding to the F-line 
amounts to o'OC)0486o of a millimetre. The lines 
to the right of F possessing a greater wave-length 
are towards the red, while those to the left are 
in the direction of the violet. The line marked m 
in the figure corresponds to a colour possessing 
a wa\e- length of 0’000495b5 of a millimetre, that 
marked w, to a wave-length of 0 (hx) 50064 of a 
millimetre, that marked ///, to a wave-length of 
0'0 kX)4S48i of a millimetre, etc. 

Angstrom determined the wave-lengths of the 


principal lines in the 

.solar 

sjH'ctrum to be 

foll<.)Ws ; 

A 

o’ooo76oo 9 Mm. 

l>. 

0 00051830 Mm. 

a . 

00007 1 S50 „ 

li. 

0*00051720 ,, 

li 

o*ooo6tS668 „ 

hj 

^ 000051667 

C 

0*00065618 

y 

0*00048606 „ 

1). ) 

000058950 „ 

t; 

0*00043072 „ 

Ih ) 

0*00058890 ,, 

h 

C.00041012 ,, 

E 

0*0005 2689 „ 

H. 

0*00039680 „ 




0.00039328 „ 


[These maps are given in Plates I\'., \’., and 
VI. ; they are about one-half the size of the original 
drawings, and are inserted by the Translators with 
the kind permission of Professor Angstrom.] 

44. Coi.NXIDENCE OK THE DARK FRAUXlgti'ER Ll.NEs 
WITH THE BRIGHT SPECTRUM LiXES OF TER- 
RESTRIAL Elements. — Kirciihofk’s Maps. 

From the coincidence previously observed by 
Fraunhofer of the two dark lines in the solar spec- 
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trum designated by him D, with the two bright 
lines which Kirchhofif and Bunsen discovered to be 
those of sodium, Kirchhoff was induced to put this 
coincidence to the most direct test by obtaining a 
tolerably bright solar spectrum, and then bringing a 
sodium flame in front of the slit of the spectroscope. 

“ I saw,” says Kirchhoff, “ the dark lines D 
change into bright ones. The flame of a Bunsen 
lamp showed the sodium lines on the solar spectrum 
with an unexpected brilliancy. In order to find out 
how far the intensity of the solar spectrum might be 
increased without impairing the distinctness of the 
sodium lines, I allowed direct .sunlight to fall upcm 
the slit through the sodium flame, and .saw to my 
astonishment the dark lines D standing out with 
extraordinar}’ clearness. I replaced the light of the 
sun by Drummond’s light, the spectrum of which, 
like that of ev'ery other incandescent solid or 
liquid body, contains no dark lines ; when this light 
was allowed to pass through a flame in w’hich salt 
was burning, dark lines appeared in the spectrum 
in the position of the sodium lines. The same thing 
occurred when, instead of a cylinder of incandescent 
lime, a platinum wire was used, which, after being 
made to glow in a flame, was brought nearly to its 
melting point by the electric current.” 

• Kirchhoff could no longer doubt, from these ob- 
servations, that the existence of the daric l^nes D 
in the solar spectrum was due to the presence of 
vapour of sddium in the sun, and that they must be, 
produced in the sun by (absdrption), in d 
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manner similar to that shown in the experiments 
already described with terrestrial sodium. 

After the existence of sodium had been thus 
suspected in the sun with so jjreat an amount of 
probability, Kirchhoff commenced the arduous un- 
dertaking of comparing the spectra of a variety of 
terrestrial substances with the spi-ctrum of the sun, 
to determine whether any of the spectrum lines of 
these substances, and if so which of them, coincided 
with the Fraunhofer lines. — that is to say, if they 
appeared in the spectroscoju- in the same place, and 
were of similar breadth and intensity. 

We have already made acquaintance with the 
method by which such a compariscjn ma}' l)e made by 
means of two spectra in the same instrument (§ 28).' 
Kirchhoff allowed the light of the sun to fall directly 
into the sj)ectroscope, and on to the first large prism 
through the /mccr half of the; slit, while the upper 
half was covered by the small jirism for comparison: 
the rays from an artituiial .source of light jdaced at 
the side were so reflected by th<.* ]tri.sm into the in- 
strument, that while the .solar spectrum with the 
Fraunhofer lines was .seen in the u[>per half of the 
field of view’ in the (inverting) tele.scope, there a|»- 
j>eared below, and in immediate contact with it, the 
’^spectrum of the artificial light. In this way the 
jmsition of the bright lines of this sjiectrum could 
be compared with great accuracy with that of the 
dark, lines of the .solar spectrum. 

The artificial light employed by Kirchhoff was 
almost excitisivel}’ that of the induction spark from 
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a powerful JR.uhmkorff coil, with electrodes of small 
pieces of such metals as he wished to volatilize in 
order to obtain their spectra. 

By the comparison of these spectra with the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum, Kirchhoff arrived at the 
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Cuiopdeace of the Fraunhofer D-Lines with the Lines of Sodium. 

surprising result, that the bright lines of several 
metals were entirely coincident with the same num- 
ber of lines in the solar spectrum. 

The coincidence of the two sodium lines D is 
shown in Fig, 89; the upper part represents that 
portion of the solar spectrum with the two dark 
D-lines which is situated in the yellow, between 
100 and loi millimetres of Kirchhofit'’s scale; the 
lower part shows the bright lines given by sodium 
vapour rendered luminous either by the electric 
spark or the flame of a lamp; and both pairs of lines 
occupy so precisely the same position in the spec- 
trum that one forms the exact prolongation of the 
other. In a very perfect instrument,* another fine 

16 A 
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line, corresponding’ to a bright line given by nickel, 
appears between the two dark lines.* 

Two portions of the spectrum, the one situated 
in the yellow between 120 and 125 of Kirchhoff’s 
scale, and the other in the green between 1 50 and 
154, are represented in Fig. 90. The lower thirteen 
bright lines, designated Fe.=Ferrum (iron), are lines 
in the spectrum of iron; they fall in exact accord- 
ance with an equal number of dark lines in the 


Fig. 90. 



Coincidence of the Fraunhofer Lines with the Lines of Iron and CalciuoL 


solar spectrum. The remaining twelve brig^ht lines 
indicated by dots belong to the spectrum of calcium, 
and are coincident with as many dark lines in the 
solar spectrum. Between these dark lines in Kirch- 
hoff’s drawing are several other lines, some of 
tfvhich coincide with the bright lines of terrestrial 
substances, while others are due to some other 
effects of absorption. 

* [There is at least one fine line between D, and D, which be- 
longs to sodhim, which may be seen as a bright line when a 
source of light-oODtaining sodium is examined.] 
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Plates II. and III. contain all the dark lines 
measured by Kirchhoff in the sppctrum of the sun, 
and below the solar spectrum are marked in black 
the lines of those terrestrial elements with which he 
had compared them in the usual manner. These 
substances are designated by their chemical sym- 
bols: thus, Fe. = Ferrum (iron), Ca. = Calcium, Pb. 
= Plumbum (lead), Hg. = HydrargjTum (mercury), 
Xa. = Natrium (sodium), Ba. = Barium, Mg. = Mag- 
nesium, Au. = Aurum (gold), H. = Hydrogenium 
(hydrogen gas), etc. The horizontal lines by which 
the lower ends of the vertical spectrum lines are 
grouped together indicate that all lines thus bracketed 
belong to the same substance, the chemical symbol 
of which is placed below. 

The wave-lengths of the bright spectrum lines of 
terrestrial substances have in the same manner been 
determined by Angstrom and Thalen, the latter of 
whom has devoted himself especially to this subject; 
the coincidence of these lines with the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum has been proved by these ob- 
servers, and recorded in their maps by inserting 
them beneath the solar spectrum, {^ide Fig. 88, 
Plates IV., V., VI.) 

Even in the portion of the spectrum published by 
Kirchhoff there are some sixty bright lines of iron, 
all of which coincide with as many of the dark 
Fraunhofer lines ; the continuation made by Hof- 
mann contains thirteen additional vexy striking co- 
incidences, 'and Angstrom andThal^, whovolatilized 
iron in the electric arc, found a coincident of more 
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than 460 bright lines of iron, with an equal number 



of the Fraunhofer lines. 

The complete coinci- 
dence of so many bright 
lines in one and the same 
substance with the same 
number of dark lines of 
the solar spectrum, shows 
conclusively that it cannot 
be the eftect of chance. A 
glance at Fig. 91 , in which 
the coincidence is .shown 
of more than sixty of 
Kirchhoiil'’s observed lines 
of iron, with as many dark 
lines in various parts of 
the solar .spectrum betw’een 
C and F, justifies the con- 
clusion that those dark 
lines are to be ascribed 
to the absorptive effect 
of the vapour of iron pre- 
•sent in the atmosphere of 
the sun. The likeliho<M 
that such a coincidence of 
si.xty lines is a mere chance, 
bears a proportion to the 
supposition that these lines 
really make known the pre- 
sence of iron in the sun’s 
atmosphere, according to 
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the tloctrine of probabilities, of 1 to 2*^, or in other 
wortls in the ratio of i to 1,152,930,000,000,000,000. 

The most striking coincidences between the spec- 
trum lines of terrestrial elements and the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum are shown in iron, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, manganese, chro- 
mium, nickel, anti hydrogen ; the sjicctrum lines 
of these substances not only agree exactly with the 
dark lines in and breadth, but proclaim their 

relationship to them by a similar degree of intensity. 
The lirighter, for instance, a spectrum line appears, 
so much the darker will its corresponding line be in 
the solar spectrum. i 

.\ partial ctnncitlence only of the bright and dark 
lines is shown in the spectra of the metals 2inc, barium, 
copper, cobalt, and gold, where the brightest lines 
only correspond with the dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum. Thalen has lately discovered that the greater 
number of the 1 70 bright lines given by the metal 
titanium correspond with as many of the Fraunhofer 
lines : his investigations, which extend over forty-five 
metals, fully confirm the observations of Kirchhoff. 

The spectra of the metals silver, mercur}’, anti- 
mony, arsenic, tin, lead, cadmium, strontium, and 
lithium show no coincidence with the Fraunhofer 
lines, and this is also the case with the two non- 
metallic substances silicon and oxygen. 

45. Kirchhoff’s Theory of the Physical 

CoNSTITUTlOX OF THE 

It had long been assumed that the in the 
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colours of the solar spectrum which form the Fraun- 
hofer <iark lines, were due to an absorption of the 
corresponding coloured rays in the atmosphere of 
the sun ; but no explanation could be given of 
this phenomenon. The cause of this absorption 
was ascertained by Kirchhoff in his discoveiy* 
that a vapour absorbs from white light just those 
rtiys which it emits when luminous (§ 40), and he 
proved the whole system of the Fraunh«)fer lines 
to be mainly produced by the overlying of the 
reversed spectra of such sul)stances as are to l)e 
found in the earth. He thus arrived at a new con- 
cep|ion of the physical constitution of the sun 
which is entirely opposed to the theories held by 
Wilson and Sir William Herschel in exi)lanation of 
the solar spots. 

According to KirchhoA* the sun consists of a W/«/ 
or partially liquid nucleus in the highest state of 
incandescence, which emits, like all incandescent 
solid or liquid bodies, ever}' possible kind of light, 
and therefore would of itself give a continuous 
spectrum without any dark lines. This incandes- 
cent central nucleus is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of lotver temperature, containing, on account of the 
extreme heat of the nucleus, the vapours of many 
df the substances of which this body is composed. 
The rays of light therefore emitted by the nucleus 
must pass through this atmosj>here liefore reaching 
the earth, and each vapour extinguishes from the 
white those rays which it would itself emit in 
a glowflj^lRate. Now it is found when the sun’s 
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light is analysed by a prism that a multitude of rays 
are extinguished, and just those rays which Mtould 
be emitted by the vapours of sodium, iron, calcium, 
magnesium, etc., were they made self-luminous ; 
consequently the vapours of the following substances, 
sodium, iron, potassium, calcium, barium, magne- 
sium, mangaafse, titanium, chromium, nickel, co- 
balt, hydrogen*,and probably also zinc, copper, and 
gold, must exist in the solar atmosphere, and these 
metals therefore must also be present to a con- 
siderable extent in the body of the sun. According 
to the investigations of Angstrom, the number of 
the bright lines of the following substances coinqi,- 
dent with an equal number of the Fraunhofer dark 
lines is as follows: sodium 9, iron 450, calcium 75, 
barium ii, magnesium 4, manganese 57, titanium 
118, chromium 18, nickel 33, cobalt 19, hydrogen 
4, aluminium 2, zinc 2, copper 7. 

It appears therefore indubitable that the sub- 
stances composing the body of the sun are similar 
to those of which the earth is formed, for though 
there may be between F and G some conspicuous 
dark lines the origin of which is as yet unknown, 
it would be premature to say that they were occa- 
sioned by substances foreign to this earth. 

Could the light from the sun’s nucleus in any way 
be set aside, and only that of the incandescent 
vapours of the sun’s atmosphere be received through 
the slit of the spectroscope, a spectrum would then 
be obtained composed of the actual spectr£y||to)iese 
substances, that is to say the same systen^Up^ght 
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coloured lines which now appear as the dark 
Fraunhofer lines. The occurrence of a total solar 
eclipse affords an opportunity of applying such a 
test for KirchhofTs theory, for as the sun’s disk is 
then completely covered by the moon, and all light 
from the body of the sun is intercepted, no light can 
be received except from the solar atmosphere and the 
glowing vapours by which the nucleus is surrounded. 

The results of the observations of the solar 
eclipses of 1868 and 1869 did not fulfil the expec- 
tations that had been entertained, for though the 
Fraunhofer lines ceased to be visible the moment 
when, w'ith the disappearance of the last rays of the 
sun, total darkness commenced, the system of 
bright lines did not appear in their stea<l, which 
as the spectra of the glowing vapours of the solar 
atmosphere still in view was to be (.‘xpected.* 

♦ [.\t the total eclipse of 1870, Professor Vounj; observed all 
the Fraunhofer lines reversed. Mis obsen’ations, whirh seem to 
enable us to fi.x with j'rec ision the birthplace of the Fraunhofer 
lines, are described by Professor Langley as follows : — 

“ With the slit of his spectrosco))e jdaeeil longitudiiually at the 
moment of obscunition, and for one or two .sec.onils later, the field 
of the in.strumcnt was filled with bright lines. .\s f.ir a-, couhl lie 
judged, during this brief interval every non atmosphcric line of the 
solar spectrum showetl bright ; an interesting ol»scrvation con- 
firmed by Mr. Pye, a young gentleman whose voluntary ai<i proved 
of much sen-ice. From the concurreni e of these independent 
obsenations we seem to be justifieil in assuming the probable ex- 
istence of an envelope surrounding the jjhotospherc, and lieneath 
the chromosphere, usually so called, whose thicknc.ss must be 
limited to. two or three seconds of arc, and which gives a disedn- 
tinuotJ^l^cmim consisting of all, or nearly all, the Fraunhofer 
lines |||{^II^ them, that is, bright on a dark ground."] 
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It would, however, be premature to form a con- 
clusion ag^ainst Kirchhoff’s theory' from these nega- 
tive results ; for it may easily be presumed that 
the vapours of the solar atmosphere do not possess 
that degree of heat which would be necessarv* to 
produce a light sufficiently intense for creating gas 
spectra at such an enormous distance (ninety-two 
million miles) ; indeed the great darkness and even 
blackness of many of the Fraunhofer lines justifies 
the conclusion that the difference of temperature 
must be ver}' considerable between the sun's nucleus 
and the atmosphere of vapour by which, according 
to Kirchhoff’s theoiy, it is surrounded. And if on 
other grounds, to which reference will be made 
hereafter, it were admittetl that the supposition of 
the sun’s nucleus being an incandescent solid or 
liquid l)ody were untenable, yet KirchhofTs ex- 
planation of the Fraunhofer lines, and his proof of 
the presence of elements in the sun similar to those 
found in the earth, would still remain unaffected. 
Even if the nucleus of the sun were, as the French 
astronomer Faye supposes, neither solid nor liquid, 
but in a condition of vapour or gas, there is still 
no doubt that either the ball of gas itself in con- 
sequence of the extreme heat is incandescent, 
and would therefore emit rays of evcr\’ shade of 
colour, — proof of which has been furnished by the 
experiments of Frankland, Deville, and Wiillner 
(p. 165), in accordance with the views of De la 
Rue, Stewart, *and Loewy,— of which rays^ose 
corresponding to the Fraunhofer lines ^Oiilt be 
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absorbed by the cooler outside strata, or else the 
ball of gas, if non-luminous, is surrounded by a 
stratum of vapour partially condensed forming a 
cloud in a condition of extreme heat, called the 
f /ionosphere, whence emanates the W'hite solar light, 
and in which the absorption of the vapours com- 
posing it takes place in the same way as occurs 
in the direct volatilization of sodium by the electric 
light (p. 212). 

W’e shall enter upon these theories more in detail 
hereafter, but this much may be said here; that 
every explanation of the physical constitution of 
the sun must always be based upon the discoveries 
of Kirchhoff ; and the various details of anv lheor\' 
in explanation of the solar spots, the facula;, the 
prominences, etc., must be in strict accordance with 
the phenomena established by Kirchhoff of the 
absoqjtion of the coloured rays and the reversal of 
the spectrum. 

46. The Atmospheric Lines in the Solar Spec- 

TRU.M AS OBSERVED BY BreWSTER AND GLAD- 
STONE. 

The Italian physicist Zantedeschi, of whom we 
have already spoken, was the first to remark that 
the dark lines in the .solar spectrum are not all 
invariable, and that the changes occurring in 
number, position, inten.sity, and breadth, in some 
of them are due to the varying condition of the 
atmosphere. This subjc*cf has since oc- 
cupnlp the attention of Brew’ster and Gladstone, 
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Piazzi Smyth, Secchi, and pre-eminently the French 
physicist Janssen, but their investigations have not 
as yet led to any satisfactory result. 

Brewster and Gladstone (i86o*) found that new 
dark lines and bands made their appearance in the 
solar spectrum when the sun approached the 
horizon, and that certain dark bands were more 
strongly marked in the morning and evening than 
at noon when the sun stood high in the heavens. 
As the sun when near the horizon must transmit 
its rays through a stratum of air nearly fifteen times 
as thick as when at a high altitude at noon, the 
idea was suggested that the atmospheric air, though 
colourless, might exercise an absoq:)tive influence 
upon the light, and obstruct the rays as vapours do 
(§ 38), in proportion as the stratum increases in 
thickness and density through which the solar rays 
have to pass. 

The solar si)ectrum published by Brewster and 
Gladstone in i860, nearly five feet in length, con- 
tains more than 2,000 visible dark lines or bands, 
easily distinguishable one from another. The violet 
end extends as far as in Fraunhofer’s map, while in 
the direction of the retl it is of considerably greater 
length. The Fraunhofer lines retain their original 
designations A, a, B, etc., while the lines and bands 
interspersed between them, and clearly separable 
one from the other, are marked by figures after the 

* [Brewster in iSps discovered that certain dark lines, seen under 
the conditions mentioned in the text, in the solar spectruoi, were 
caused by atmospheric absorption.] 
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letters A, B, C, etc., in succession to- 
wards the violet al\va5's commencing 
with I . Thus between A and </ there 
lie three bands, marked A., A„ A^; 
between a and B there are eight lines 
or bands, marked a„ ... 
There are seven lines between B and 

f 

•I C, sixteen between C and D, twenty- 
's nine between D and li, ten between E 
f- and b, thirty between b and E, fifty 
I lietween h' and G, fifty-three l.H?tween 
i G and li, four between II and k, and 
I ten between and I, each line marked 
I by a number, beginning always with 
I I. Besides these jirominent lines, 
there are many vert- fine lines inter- 
7 spersed among them which an* not 
f enumerated. Those lines and bands 
i which are i>re-eminenllv influenced bv 
\ atmosjiheric condition^, and are there- 
* fore more or less jirominent according 
Z to the altitude of the sun, are desig- 
^ nated Ity the letters of the Greek 
= aljihabi'i. 

■Z The solar spectrum given in E'ig. 
ij 2 is taken from a reduced drawing 
by Bn wster, and represents not only 
the Eraunhofer lines, but also all the 
variable lines and bands of arty im- 
Iiortance which are easily discernible, 
and which are here marked by the 
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Greek letters ; the numbers are omitted. The draw- 
shows the spectrum as it appears when the sun 
is near the horizon ; all the lines and bands marked 
by the Greek letters disappear from the spectrum, 
or become more or less pale as the sun attains a 
meridian altitude. These bands were named by 
Brewster and Gladstone atmospheric lines, to indicate 
that they were formed by the absorptive power of 
the earth’s atmosphere ; these observers did not 
succeed, however, in ascertaining to what elements 
in the atmospheric air this selective absorption was 
to be ascribed. 

In the least refrangible portion of the spectrum 
two intensely dark fjands appear at sunrise in front 
of A, bonlered on both sides by a fine line Y Z. 
A increases much in breadth, and preserves this 
width even when the sun has a considerable alti- 
tude. When A is obsetwed at noon, it appears as 
a double lims or like two dark spaces separated 
by a narrow band of light; when the sun is setting, 
this bright stripe disappears, and the line is seen as 
oic band of uniform width and intensity. The group 
a increases in intensity towards sunset, but the indi- 
vidual lines do not subside into one band. The 
strongest absorption takes place close to B. C and 
most of the lines between C and Cs become darker, 
and C,, (in the orange) is especially remarkable, as 
it deepens in intensity while the sun is yet high in 
the heavens. In England this line is visible during 
the whole day in winter, but not in summer ; at sun- 
rise and sunset it is one of the darkest 'and best- 
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defined lines in the whole spectrum. C,, increases 
towards evening to a black band, and the double 
line D becomes at the same time ver)' prominent. 
Behind D, a band, marked 8 begins, which is spe- 
cially characteristic of the spectrum of light that has 
passed through a thick stratum of air. Even in a 
small spectroscope, this band may be readily .seen at 
any hour of a dull day in the diffused light, but it is 
particularly dark and well defined during heavy rain 
or a thunderstorm, and at sunset it becomes almost 
black. The same is noticed in the bands t and 
C, as also in the line n, which is verv^ distinct at 
evening, and from its pro.ximity to E, which re- 
mains unaffected by the atmosphere, miiy ea.sily be 
mistaken for it. On the further side of 6 are .several 
other remarkable atmospheric bands, particularly 
i and .v. F loses its sharpness at sunset, and 
seven bands from X to c Income visible l)etween 
F and G. At G the only change is a loss of bright- 
ness towards evening, but a still greater amount of 
absorption takes place Ijeyond, in the violet rays. 

The western sky immediately after .sunset affords 
the best opportunity for observing the.se dark atmo- 
spheric lines, especially the bands ?■ and K in the 
bright parts of the spectrum. If at that time the 
sky Ije red, the lines C, Q, D, 8 appear generally as 
four very' dark bands, but when the sky is yellow 
they are much less distinctly marked.* 

[Mr. J. H, Hcnncss}', to whom a spectrosco|)e was entrusted by 
the Rojal Society for oljservations of the atmospheric lines of the 
tolar spectrdm at different altitudes of the sun at the favourable 
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47. The Telluric Lines in the Solar Spectrum 
AND THE Spectrum 6k Aqueous Wvpour, as 
OBSERVED BY JaNSSEN. 

The investig’ations of Brewster and Gladstone 
were resumed by the French physicist Janssen, in 
1864, for the pur|)Ose of discoverinj^j what substance 
in the atmosphere produced the selective absorption 
of the solar spectrum. With an instrument of his 
own construction. com))Osed of five prisms, he suc- 
cc'eded at onct; in resolvin”- the dark bands noticed 
by the Hn,i,dish obser\-ers into ver\" fine lines, and 
in ascertainin,!,^ that their intensity was perpetuall)’ 
varyin],;-. Ib' found them to be darkest at sunrise 
and sunset, and less intense in the middle of the dav, 
l)ut they were never entirely absent from the spec- 
trum. a i)eriodicity of chanj^e which at once proves 
their atmospheric orij^'in. To procure still more 
tlecisive evidence on this point, Janssen resolved to 
pursut; his observations on the solar spectrum from 
the top of a hi^tfh mountain, whence the absorptive 
influenci* of the lower and denser stratum of th«| 
atmosphere would be excluded, and the effects of 
absor{)tion consequently would be manifested in a 
more moderate dei,^ree than on the plain. 

For this purpose, in the year 1864 Janssen re- 
mained for a week at the summit of the Faulhorn, at 

position of Mussooric, lias sent a first rcjiort of his observations, 
together with a chart of the atmospheric lines as seen by him at 
sunset This ma|> has been printed in Tht Procec-linss I'f the 
Royal Soeiety, vol. xix., p. i, and may be found of assistance to 
those who are studying these lines.] * 
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a height of 3,000 metres (about 9,000 feet) abo\'e the 
sea, and convinced himself that the variable dark 
lines in the solar spectrum were in reality much 
fainter there than in the plain. But in order to dis- 
cover the real origin of this al,)sorption, and to 
obtain proof that these lines were ])roduced only by 
the earth’s atmosphere, he devoted himself to the 
examination cf artificial light, since th(‘ light of the 
sun in travelling to the earth has to pass for millions 
of miles through foreign media. 

In October 1864 he caused a large pile of pine 
wood to 1,)e set on fire at (ieneva, at a distance of 
21,000 metres (alwut thirteen miles) from his place 
of observation, and observed the flanur in the spei:- 
troscojje; when viewed near, the fin- gave a con- 
tinuous spectrum without dark lines, but at the full 
distance some of the dark lines appeared which 
Brewster had observed in thesj»ectrum of the netting 
sun. 

It remained now for Janssen to determine- with 
l^i^greater certainty whether this atmospheric ab- 
sorjition was to be ascri})ed to the air or to the 
aqueous vaf)Our contained in the air, an investiga- 
tion beset with unusual difficulties, which could only 
at last be accomplished when in i86b the Gas Com- 
pany of Paris place d their aj)paratus at his dis])Osal. 

An iron cylinder 118 feet long, after being ex- 
hausted of air by forcing steam through it under a 
pressure of seven atmospheres, was filled with steam 
and closed at both ends by pieces of strong plate- 
glass. TF.e cylinder was surrounded with sawdust 
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to prevent radiation, and additional contrivances 
were also adopted to presen'C the steam from con- 
densation, and so to maintain its transparency-,* A 
ver}' bri't^'ht flame ('produced by sixteen united gas- 
burners) was placed at one end of the cylinder and 
the spectroscoi)e at the other, so that the rays from 
the flamt.^ had to pass throuf^h a stratum of aqueous 
vajwur I iS feet thick l)efore reaching the slit of the 
instrument. The sj)ectrum of the light in Che iir 
was entirely free from absorption lines ; but seen 
through the cylinder of steam there at once ap- 
jican'd groujts of dark lines l>etween the extreme 
red and the line D, similar to those seen in .the 
siK'Ctrum of the setting sun. By this means not 
only was the ])roof furnished that a large mUfiljier 
of the variable lines in the .solar spectrum are due 
to the presence of aqueous vapour in the earth's 
atmosphere, fmt also a method secured for detect- 
ing the presence of acjueous vapour in the heavenly 
l>odies. 

Fig. 93 represents the .solar spectrum between 
lines C and D^as drawn by Janssen ; the upper 
half is the sj)ectrum of the sun in the meridian, the 
lower half that of the sun at the horizon (r/a't’p,254). 
Those lines which pre.sent the same appearance in 
both halves belong exclusively to the sun, while 
those which are darker in the lower than in the 
upper half are tdluric lines. 

It has l)een further .shown by Janssen that almost 
all telluric lines are produced by the aqueous vapour 
of the earth’s atmosphere ; that an absorptive in- 

17 A 
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fluence is also exerted by 
this vapour on the invisible 
portion of the solar spec- 
trum beyond the red (that 
is to say, in the heat spec- 
trum), where it f)roduces 
7 absorption lines; and, 
'2 finallv, that it affects the 

.ii * 

I whole of the violet portion 
b of the s[K‘ctriim in a man- 
s ner more nearly uniform 

1 than selective. 

2 Theabsorj)tions|K*ctrum 

« of aqueous vapour con- 

2 sists therefore of all the 
s . . 

f lines introduced into the 
^ continuous spectrum by 
“ the aqueous vapour of the 
s earth s atmosphere: Jt is 
\ an absorption spectrum 
I which may be ecisily con- 
■L structed for the portion 
I f)etw<ren C and D by leaving 
J. out all those lines from 
■h the lower {>art of Fig. 93, 

■i which agree exactly in ap- 
* pearance with those in the 
upjier half. It has Ixfen 
proved that the groups 
marked Cfi and D arise 
from the aqueous vapour 
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in the atmosphere ; the telluric character of the 
central group C7 has l)een also established by 
Janssen beyond a doubt, but as yet it remains un- 
certain whether they are likewise to be attributed 
to aqueous vajiour. 

The investigations of Janssen were not confined 
merely to that portion of the solar spectrum included 
l>etween C aiul D : he continued the spectrum in 
another maj), where it reaches below the line B and 
beyond I); in this spectrum are included also the 
three groups marked by Brewster o, 7, S (Fig. 92). 
Janssen has extended his obsen'ations to the light 
(.>f the moon and fixed stars,* with the view of as- 
certaining if the stellar light, which differs from that 
of the sun, be subject tosimilar changes in its passage 
through the earth'i atmosphere. 

^^’ith this object Janssen attached a small direct- 
vision spectroscope to a powerful astronomical 
telescope, in the manner described more in detail 
in the .section on stellar spectroscopes, and <»- 
amined the spectrum of Sirius as the star ap^|i^i|^ 
alK)ve the horizon. In its very 'bright spectrum were 
several dark bands, which when measured were 
found to occupy precisely the same position as the 
dark bands that appeared in the .solar spectrum at 
sunrise and sun.set. In proportion as Sirius gained 
in altitude, the intensity of these telluric bands 
gradually diminished, until as the star passed the 
meridian they entirely disappeared. 

* Janssen, “ Rapport sur une Mission en Italie." Paris, Im- 
primerie imperiale, 1868. 
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Fig. 94 gives the spectrum of the sun (II) 
and the spectrum of Sirius (I) as they appeared 
in the small spectroscope when observed in the 
meridian and at the horizon. The telluric l)ands 
will be recognized at once on comparing the two 
spectra of the same object ; the dark bands marked 
I, 2, 3 are evidently telluric absorption bands 
common to both the sun ami Sirius when near the 
horizon. 

Secchi has also lx;en occupied for many years 
in observing the telluric lines of the solar spectrum. 
From the first he expressetl an oi)inion that the 
existence of these dark lines, which vary with the 


Fig. 94. 
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place of the sun, the position of the observer, and 
the amount of humidity in the air, were to lie as- 
cribed to the absorptive action of the atjueous. 
vapour contained in the atmosphere. The in- 
fluence of the weather was apparent* in the fact 
that some of these lines were invisible in clear 


S|«r<^trutn of ^|K:(ttum of the Sun 

till the .tl the on the at the 

Mcritliun Meridian. 
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weather with a north wind, while they were strongly 
marked on dull days with the wind in the south. 
Secchi has also ol)ser\'ed and measured the 43 'rl< 
al)soq>tion lines during rainy weather in the spec- 
trum of a flame distant 2,000 metres (i^=mile), as 
well as in that of large fires kindled on the moun- 

'A ^ 

tains. 

.Angstrom of I’psala has also instituted careful 
investigations of the telluric lines in the solar 
sjHs'truin, and has introduced these lines into his 
maps (§ 4,^. l^late VI.), measured according to the 
wavcf-lengths of the colours they absorbed. In 
I 'ig. ()5 a map of these lines is given on a reduced 
scale ; tin- lines and Imnds there shown are all 
ramospheric lines with the exception of the Fraun- 
hofer lines C, 1 ), K, /'. F. The order of the 
phenomena ])roduced by the absorptive power of 
the atnvjsphere as the sun approaches the horizon 
is thus described by Angstrom. 

The violet portion of the spectrum disappears as 
far as G : the absorption then keeps advancing 
towards the red. and intensifies the dark bands near 
F and J). .At the same time the lines A, B, and «, 
which are alwa\s visible in the red ])art of the 
sjieclrum, become much darker, and the lines of 
a<jueous vapour l)Oth at C and D continually aug- 
ment. At last the only parts remaining bright 
lie l)etween B and «, between a and S, and in the 
greater portion of the greenish-yellow in the vicinity 
and to the right of 8 , while the portion ^between B 
and S is more or less shaded by dark bands. The 
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part of the spectrum least afilected by the telluric 

absorption lies between D 
and 

Anjjfstnim concurs with 
Brewster that nearly all the 
chan<r(.'s of colour observed 
in the red ijlow of sunrise 
and sunset find a simple ex- 
's planation in the j)hi‘nomena 
¥ of atmospheric absorption, 
% whereby all the ini’enious and 
c elaborate explanations hither- 
I to attempted are completely 
■J" set aside. 

I Ang.str6m is of oj>inii)n 
% that the bands A, P>, «. and t 
are not iiroducetl by the 

si * * 

'5 aqueous vap<>ur of the atmo- 
J Hjjhere, since they Jire very 
•2 constant, anti are n<it affected 

V 

.s apparently by chan.i,M-s of 
^ temperature; whether other 
■j jj’ases containeil in the atmo- 
spheric air, as, for instance, 
carlM>nic acid ji^'^as, exerci.se an 
influence upon them, has yet 
■ to lx.* investi,y:atetl. 

It is fully admitted that 
other heavenly bodies Ixjsides 
the earth may l>e surrounded 
by an atmosphere ; Janssen’s discovery of the sfjec- 
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trum of aqueous vapour furnishes the means of as- 
certaining whether this vapour, indispensable to the 
maintenance of all the living organisms of our 
j)lanet, is also jjresent in the other celestial bodies. 
Repeated observations undertaken by Janssen on the 
high mountains of Italy and Greece havealready 
furnishetl |)roof that aqueous vapour is present in 
the atmosphertrs of the planets Mars and Saturn. 

48. Thk .Solar .Scots; The Facvl.e and their 

.Spectra. 

It would lead us too far from our subject were 
we to dwell upon the phenomena of the solar spots, 
important as th(-y are for acquiring a knowledge of 
the physical constitution of the sun, or enter upon 
a full description of their form, their mode of forma- 
tion ami disappearance, their motion, their con- 
nection with the sun’s rotation upon its axis, their 
[)erioilic occurrence, and the various hypotheses,that 
have l)c*en formed as to their nature ; but, on the 
other hand, we must still less be silent on the sub- 
ject, since spectrum analysis has investigated these 
womlerful apiK*arances with a success which has 
added much to our knowledge of the constitution of 
the sun. 

A number of excellent photographs and drawings 
have been made by Secchi, Nasmyth, Warren De la 
Rue, and others of remarkable spots, showing very 
clearly the characteristic forms they assume, and the 
phenomena which accompany them. By means of 
a magnifying lantern and an intense light, these 
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photographs may be thrown upon a screen and ex- 
hibited to a large audience. Spots similar to those 
shown in Fig. 96 and following figures crnsist 
principally of a dark, almost black, central portion, 
the umbra • surrounded by a sjjace somewhat less 
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Solar Spot through a I.'.rgcTfk-'i.'opi: l.y Sen la, at Koine. April 3, 185S. 

dark called the pmumlra: the umbra has generally 
eih irregular form, while the penumbra exhibits a 
structure radiating towards the centre. 

* [The dark central part of a spot, callcrl by the author “kern," 
has been distinguished throughout by the name umbra, in accoid- 
ance with the usual custom of astronomers. Mr. Dawes showed 
that within tl\js part of a sj)ot one or more darker .sjhjIs may 
generally be observed, to which he gave the name of nucleus^ 
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If the sun l>e observed with a high power, the sur- 
face presents by no means a uniform appearance ; 
a multitude of bright and dark stripes cross each 
other in all directions, and the luminous surface 
aj)pears like a net of bright meshes interwoven with 


Ki... 97. 



{ iraiuilcs and Tores of the SwiTs Surface* after lluj^gins. 


tlark threads and small dark pores. The brightest 
portions (Fig. 97 ) show a more or less elongated 
form (compare Fig. 101), which suggested to Na- 
.smvth the name of “ willow leaves,” while Dawes 
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compares them to “ bits of straw,” and Hugg^ins 
calls them merely ” granules.”* 

On this uneven and, ever-varying bright l)ack- 
ground the spots make their appearance in the 
greatest variety of fdrm and size. The penumbra 


Fui. 9S. 



Solar S|x>t after Xa.smytb with three llru!}»cs c»f l 


* [Dawes restricted the name straws to the ohjct is of that shai)e 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the spots, which apj^c-ar to I»c 
formed either by the elongation of the normal granules, or liy an 
aggregation of them under the influent e of the forces which are 
present in the spots, 'fhe tenn ^ranuU^, adopted by Huggins, 
was first suggested by Dawes for the solar particles in their normai 
form, that is, as they appear on the general surface of the sun, 
^because, as he ohserveil, “the appellation granulation or granules 
assumes nothing either as to their exact fonn or pre< ise character *' 
The observations of these astronomers agree in representing the 
granules to be generally of an oval fonn, but that irregularly 
shaped masses of almost every fonn fre«iuenily present themselves. 
The average size of these panicles may be takHn to be al>out r 
in dbmeter, and tic average longer diameter of the more oval 
particles at aCout T 5 ] 
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not unfrequently stretches across the black central 
portion in various places, Fij;^, 98, and j^enerally 
appears much darker at the outer eds^es, where the 
spot touches the brig’ht part of the sun’s surface, 
than in other places. \'ery Qf%en the penumbra is 
traverseil by few or more brijjht curved bands, 
stretching’ from the outer edge towards the nu- 
cleus, generally at right angles to the confines of 
the nucleus and penumbra (Fig. 99), which give the 
spot the appearance as if a number of streams of 
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Solar Sj>uts after Capocci ; Furrows in the Pcnumbir, 


some luminous matter had broken through the dam 
formed by the penumbra, to fall into the abyss of 
the umbra. Even the umbra itself is often crossed 
by one or more broad luminous bands, called bridges, 
by which it is divided into several portions (Figs. 
96, 98, 101). 

Besides the dark spots, and chiefly in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood, bright places make their ap- 
j)earance on the sun’s surface, which have been 
called faculec. * They are generally the attendants of 
solar spots, and are especially to be 5 een at the 
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extreme edg^e of the penumbra when the spot has 
reached the sun’s limb : that they are not the effect 
of contrast between the dark spot anil the neigh- 
bouring brightness is proved by the circumstance 
thiit ever}' spot is not accomj»anied by facuhe, and 
that ver}‘ frequently isolated faulca? are to be seen 


Kit;. loo. 



Kacuici.- in ll>c nci„'l)U^urho*H! ttf a after ( hatonint;. 

which are almost always the precursor of a coming 
spot. 

The faculte, like the spots, var)* considerably in 
form ; generally they are round and concentrated, 
but often they have the appearance of long strif)es 
of light ("Fig. too), disposed like \ciifs, converging 
from all sides towards a spot. 
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The wreathed faculte are almost always followed 
in a few days by the appearance of a group of spots; 
among the vein-like waves of light visible in many 
places, mon; especially towards the sun’s limb, there 
is first developed a dull scar-like place out of which 
the spots are formed, sometimes singh", sometimes 
in groups ; and not unfrequently the formation of a 
s{>f)t may be predicted from the increased intensit}- 
of light at that place on the sun’s disk. 

When a spot is observed near the sun's limb in 
thi* midst of the surrounding facula:*, it is difficult to 
avoid the impression that the spot lies in a hollow 
betwe en bright overhanging mountains; and it was 
ob.serv«-d by Secchi on the 5th of August, 1865, 
that the facula; when they reached the western 
limb of the sun appeared like small projections and 
irregularities u[)on the sharply defined limb of the 
sun. 

Although the real connection between the facuke 
and the spots is not yet fully understood, it may be 
safely concluded from these observations that the 
spots lie deeper in the solar surface than do the 
facul.T*, and that these faculie are mountainous ele- 
vations of the luminous matter forming the photo- 
sphere, by which the spot is surrounded in a wide 
circuit as by a wall. 

A representation of a group of solar spots obser\^ed 
and drawn by Nasmyth on the 5 th of June, 1864, is 
given in Fig. loi, in which all the details character- 
i.stic of a spot ftre to be recognized — the black umbra, 
the penumbra in a variety of forms, composed of 
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the “ leaves ” directed towards the umbra, and the 
surrounding luminous surface of the sun presenting 
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firoup of Solmt Spots obsmcd ami tirawn by Nasmyth, $ih Jime, 1864 
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its usual .trranulated appearance. This surface is 
called the />l/o/os/>lit /r, a name g^iven without reference 
to any particular theory as to its physical consti- 
tution or structure. The photosphere is entirely 
coven^d with /x»rs, or smgll s|)ots, less luminous 
than the other parts ; where they congregate', and 
liei tane conspicuous l>y forming a black umbra and 
shadfd penumbra, they constitute the ordinary so/ar 
: where the [eorlions of greater brilliancy than 
the surrouruling parts of the j)hotosphere congre- 
gati*. they form the Jitculu-. and these; ge*n('rally 
ae e'Dinpany the- spots or pre-ct ele their feirniatirm. 

if a solar spejt be- watched in the- te-lrsco]»e from 
day to elay, or from hour te> hi'ur, it will soon be seen 
to e hange in form : it increiases or diminishe-s, or 
e om|ilet« ly vanishes away, while ne-w spots make 
their appe arance. In the:* proe’e-ss of disappear- 
ing the- elark umbra first gradually contracts until 
it bi-e-oine-s invisible*, le-aving the dusky penumbra 
pe-re e-ptible for some- time hunger. Not unfreejuently 
a spot bre-aks uj) intej several . spots, and ex'casion- 
ally a group unites to form one, and sometime-s even 
as was observe-el by Weiss, e)n the 12th of March, 
i8b4, anel by Haag on the 13th, 15th, anel i6th ot 
April. l86f4. one spot is seen to pass over .another, 
jiartially covering it, anil then withdrawing from it. 
In all these changes the spots exhibit an amount 
of mobility displayed in general only by liquid or 
vaporous masses. 

The greaf changes which sometimes occur in a 
solar spot are shown in Fig. 102, representing four 
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drawing's of the large spot, more than 46,000 sfiuare 
miles in area, that appeared in 1865. The draw- 
ings are numbered in ordcT of date. No. i shows 
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Nos. 2 and 3 as it appeared on the loth and uth 
of ( )ctol)er (central view), when a l>rid”-e had been 
already formed across the nucleus ; and No. 4 as it 
was seen on the lOth of Octolier. 

'I he firmation and changes in the configuration 
of a spot may(»ft(*n he watched during the course of 
observation, and it not unfre<juently happens that 
th<’ aj»pearance ot a grouj> ot sjjots is so entirih’ 
changed from one day to another that it can no 
longer be recognized in thtr new form it has 
assumed. .\n exa.mplc ot this is given in Figs. 103 


Fn'.. 10;. 



>()lar SjKii oi 30 lh July, 


and 104, consisting of drawings of the same grouj) 
of spots ob.served by Secchi at noon on the 30th and 
31st of July, 1 869. 

On the other hand, there are spots ‘presenting 

18 A 
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scarcely any change which preserve nearly the same 
form for many days tos^-ether. Spots of this kind 
are of the highest value to the astronomer, as they 
afford the only means of ascertaining^ the time of 

Fk;. 104. 



isular of 


the revolution of the sun upon its axis, the poslii-in 
of this axis, and its inclination to th«‘ earth’s orhit. 

If a sjMJt Ije observed even fur a short liint:, it will 
soon l>e remarked that it apparently advances on 
the sun’s disk from cast to west — that is to say, 
from the left to the ri;;ht limb of the sun: in an 
invertinji,''* (astronomical^ lelescoiw the motion will 
appear to be in the opposite direction, namely from 
rig’ht to left. 

♦ In a-i astronomical tdcscope the hij^hest point of the sun\s 
ilisk appears as the lowest, and the lowest a|y>cars to he the 
highest ; in tl»e same way the eastern lirnh appears to the right, 
and the western limb to the left of the (diserver* 
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The form of a spot on its first ap])ca ranee on the 
eastern limb of th(‘ sun is that of a small dark streak 
the lentfth of which is much 'jrcater than the breadth. 
h<>r the first few ilays it ap])ears to move but slowlv 
towards th<‘ mi<l<lle ot the sun's disk ; its speed 
afterwards increases from day to day till it has ac- 
complished half the journey across the disk. The 
moti'Ui then slowly diminishes until the spot ayfain 
assumes thi- form of a narrow streak, and disa]>i>ears 
at the r.pposito (Western) limb of the sun. It not 
unfn iju* ntly happens that the same spot which has 
been ol)si r\cd to disappear on th'‘wi-stern limb has 
in til'- <■. uirse oi alxnit lourteen davs been seen to 
n-ajipe.'ir on the eastern liml), anil in the laj)se of 
another fourteen days has disa])peared a second 
time on the western limi), a phenomenon that proves 
bevi.nd a doubt that the spots are connected with 
the surface of the sun, and that the sun itstdf has a 
re\oIution U]»on its axis. If the lime required for the 
earth’s motion round thi* sun be allowid tor in this 
revolution of the spot. th«' result will showaccordinjLf 
to ."sporer a mean time of rotation for the sun 
amountiuL,^ to fwi-nty-five days, five hours, thirtv- 
I'ioht minuti-s. 

Kirchholf, whose viinvs Professor Sjxwer. one of 
the most industrious oKservers of solar sjK)ts, has in 
the course of his investitrations adopted with in- 
creiisin.t,'' confiilence, considers these forms to be 
cloud-like comlensations in the suns atmosphere, 
which are pfoiluced by the lo.ss ot the solar heat In 
radiation, in the .same way as the aijueous vapours 
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of the earth’s atmosphere are formed into mist and 
cloud. When such clouds arise over the bright 
and glowing surface of the sun, they obscure 
the light of the sun at that spot, and it is but 
natural that thest* chiutly masses, so irregularly 
formed, should also l)ecome further condensed, or 
be dispersed with the same amount of irregularity, 
according as they come in contact with cooler <-r 
warmer streams of gas. 

Those physicists who differ from Kirchlniff in 
their views of the physical constitution of the sun. 
and considt'r. with Faye, that the actual nucleiiN of 
the sun is a non-luniinous ball of gas, entertain 
a different theory of the nature of the solar spots, 
regarding them as rents or openings in tin* bright 
photosphere surrounding the dark ball of gas through 
which this dark nucleus is seen. 

The elder and younger Hersche] have both re- 
corded observations of a depressi(»n or ivjtcli in 
the sun’s limb when a spot has been disappearing 
round the edg<- of the sun. If tlv i<lea has lieen 
once entertained that a .s<>lar spot is a cavity or 
funnel-like depression in the luminous photosphon-, 
it is difficult to resist theo[»tical illusion arising from 
the fact that a dark s[»ot on a bright background 
always conveys tin; impressi<m of a hole. 

Fig. 105 shows a spot observe<l ami drawn by 
.Secchi at Rome, on the 5th of May, 1X57, which 
resembles a gigantic whirlpool or a funnel, into the 
interior of which the substance of the photosphere 
appears to be rushing with an eddying motion. 
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W’^arren Dc la Rue has taken two photographic 
pictures of the same spot at an interval of two days, 
and if these pictures lie placed together and looked 
at through a stereoscope, the spot exhibits the form 

10;. 



spiral S.ii.ii SjK>t ^cnoi In Sccciii. 


of a funni‘1 with remarkable exactness. Other 
photograjthic jiielures taken of similar spots when 
at the extreme edge of the sun, also convey the idea 
(if the existence of real depressions in the j>hot(i- 
sphere. 

The ojiinion that the s<ilar spots are funnel-shaped 
depressions in the outer stratum of tht* sun’s en- 
velope, or photosphere, finds support not so much 
from (ibsirrvations of this kind as from the difterent 
ajipearances they jiresent in their apparent motion 
acro.ss the sun's disk, without any actual change 
occurring in \heir form, size, or grouping. 

Were a spot to make its appearance upon the 
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surface of the sun, and become visible on the eastern 
limb, the precedin^if or western part of the {)enumbra 
would first come into view, owing: to the sun’s rota- 
tion from east to west; then the western ]>ortion of 
the umbra would ajipear, and the umbra itself would 
gradually increase from west to east ; finally, the 
most eastern portion of the penumbra, that which 
was furthest from the line of sight, would be re- 
vealed. In the same way, on disapjiearing round 
the western limb of the sun. the jireceding or 
western part of the penumbra would first become 
invisible, the western penumbra would then gra- 
dually decrease, after which the umbra would <li- 
minish in the direction of west to east, and finally 
the following or western jiart of the pi-numbr.i 
would entirely disajipear from view. 

In reality, however, theexact contrary is observeil. 
On the appearance of a spot at the i-astern limb, 
the eastern portion of the penumbra is first visit.le, 
then follows the umbra in the form i>f a dark 
streak, which gradually widens in the directi* n 
of east to west, till at length when the umbra is 
wholly visible, the west<‘rn side of the penumbra 
t)egins to ap[>ear. On th«; disapjiearance of the 
.sjf^t at the we.stern limb of thi? sun, the eastern 
jrortion of the penumbra, that which is turned to- 
wards the centre of the sun’s disk, first diminishes, 
and the umbra again contr.Kts into a narrow 
streak, while the western side of the penumbra 
has scarcely at all decreased. Only when the 
umbra is entirely lost to sight does the western 
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penumbra begin to diminish, and finally dis- 
appear. 

I-u;. 106. 
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the formation of a spectrum ? According’ to Faye’s 
theory*, a solar s[)ot must either show no spectrum, or 
if the inner portion of the sun emit any light 

it must yield a spectrum composed of liti:s ; 

neither of which is the case. 'J'he continuous spec- 
trum crossed hv the Fraunhofer lines i)roves that the 
umbra allows a considerable portion of the sun’s 
ordinary light to pass through it. anil the widening 
of the dark lines shows indisputably that the spot 
occasions an ahsorf'/iou e/ ///<• //^'///. arising 

from the conileiisation of the same vaporous sub- 
stance whieh produces the < lark abs(»rption bands in 
the ordinary seilar spectrum. 

More significant are the recent investigations of 
Secchi. In examining with his gn^at spectroscope 
the neighbourhood of a large spot, he saw groups of 
three, four, or six cloudy bands, e<jually distant fn)m 
each other, appear in the red and orange of the 
spectrum. These bands usually disappeared when 
the .slit of the in.strument was directed away from 
the spot on to the clear disk of the sun ; their appear- 
ance in th(* sjiectrum was always a sure sign of 
the proximit}* of a spot evmi when it was not it.self 
within the field of the instrument. On the 6th of 
^nuar}*, 1X69. Secchi was surj)rised to observe 
the same bands on the clear disk of the sun, the 
cause of which was soon apparent liy the passage 
of a cirrus cloud over the sun, and on a closer 
examination these bands were si.-en to .show them- 
.selves in all parts of the disk ; as the cloud pa.ssed 
away, the bands disappeared from the spectrum. 
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It was thus proved that aqueous vapour had some 
share in producin'^- the phenomena of the cloudy 
bands, and this was demonstrated still more un- 
equivocally l)y another observation made in the 
beginning of February, when Secchi, o])serving 
the sun through a tolerably thick fog, noticed that 
these bands were visible on every part of the disk, 
but decidedly more prominent in the vicinity of the 
spot. Secchi concludes, therefore, that the absorp- 
tive power in the sun producing the>e liands is 
intensifK'd by the absorptive action ()f the aqueous 
vapour contained in the earth’s atmosphere: where 
the earth’s mist ami the sobir si)fit coincide this 
action is ijicreasetl ; the cause of the absorption in 
the sun in the neighbourhood of the solar spots is 
therefore the same as that which is present in a fog, 
— namely, a(iu<'ous vapour; consequently it seems 
proved that aqueous vapour exists in the atmosphere of 
the sun in the vieinfty of large spots.* 

Secchi also carefully analysed the line group of 
solar sj>ots which ajijicared in the middle of March, 
1IS09, with a sj)ecirum apparatus consisting of a 
powerful telescope and three very widely dispersive 
prisms, and arrived at the following results : — 

I. Several dark lines which were very narrow and 
Well definetl on thosi- parts of the sun free from spots 
appeared swollen and widened in the spectrum ot the 
spot ; other lines were fainter, and not so sharply' 
defined at the edges, as in the spectrum of other 
parts of the suti. 

* [This result appears to the T^ditor to need conttrniation.] 
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2 . ^fost of the exceedingly fine dark lines scarcely 
visible in the solar spectrum appeared very dark and 
broad in the sj^ectrum of the spot. 

3. The relative intensity of the bright portions 
was considerably altered in the spot : while some 
lost much in brilliancy, others retained their full 
intensity. 

4. The apparent loss of brilliancy in the bright 
]>ortions was produced more In* the increased width 
of the dark lines than by an actual diminution in the 
light. The widening of the two lines I), and D„ 
forming the sodium line D, for example, was so great 
that the space Iwtween them seemetl to have almost 
(|uite disappeared, while in places away fn^m the 
s[»ot these two lines were widely sejjarated. 

Similar observations were made on a spot visible 
from the nth to the 13th of April. The spot had a 
double oval umbra, and a large penumbra, and was 
surrounded by a number of smalljpr spots. The two 
principal portions of the umbra were .separated by 
a ver}’ narrow and vei*}* bright which di\'iding 

the spot into two parts, extended through the 
whole of the i)enumbra from one end to the other. 
The interior of the umbra aj)peared as if filled with 
ro.se-coloured veils, twisted confusedly and spread 
about in ever)* possible way. 

Under ver)* favourable atmospheric circum.stanccs, 
Secchi was able to confirm all the foregoing spec- 
trum observations of a spot, both with regard to the 
widening of the dark lines, and the 'conversion of 
the fine lines into cloudy bands. The lines most 
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affected were those numbered 7i9'5 and 864 in 
KirchhofTs spectrum ; they were at least three times 
as black and broad on the spot as in other places, 
though the edges were still sharply defined. 

When the slit of the spectroscope was placed at 
right angles to the bridge of the si)Ot, so that the 
light of the bridge, the umbra, and the penumbra 
fell simultaneously upon the prism, Secchi saw in 
the field of the instrument three kinds of spectra at 
the same moment, each sharply separated from the 
other, as shown in Fig. 108, where they are repre- 
sented with the Fraunhofer lines and Kirchhoff’s 
numbers. 

No. I : the ordinar}' solar spectrum given by the 
luminous bridge, except that the hydrogen lines 
H a = C, 11 = F, li 7 near to G were in- 

stead of dark. 

Xo. 2 : the spectrum of the umbra with the dark 
lines widened and intensified, some new striped 
bands and some Irig/it double lines in the green ; 
the bright hydrogen line of the adjoining spectrum 
of the bridge Xo. i projected for some distance into 
the spectrum of the umbra, a phenomenon which was 
observ’ed also in the C-line bv Ravet on the 12th 
of April, 1870. 

No. 3 : the spectrum of the penumbra in which 
the hydrogen lines were not visible; they did not 
appear either as dark lines or as bright lines, but 
were altogether wanting. 

Besides the thickening of the dark lines, several 
absorption bands made their appearance also in the 



loS.— Spcilnim of (lie S«»lar Spot <>f ll-ljlh 1869, ol)serv««l hy Sccchi. 
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spectrum of the um- 
bra : one in the red 
near C towards B ; 
another near D, and 
a verj' dark zone 
half-way between C 
and D. A wide dark 
space was seen in 
the j^rcen, and it is 
sjiecially tleser\'ing 
of notice that several 
lines made 
their appearance 
upon this dark back- 
,ifround, two and two 
tojijether, at mode- 
rate distances from 
< ach other, and so 
brilliant that their 
lij^'ht had not ap- 
parentlysuffered any 
absorption ; a dark 
band was also visible 
in the blue near F. 

Other ilark 'lines 
become wider and 
darker in the uml>ra 
of a spot besides the 
two already men- 
tioncSd belonging^ to 
calcium 719*5 and 
864 of KirchhoTs 
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scale: this phenomenon has been observed with 
remarkable distinctness in the neighbouring; group 
of iron, in the group l>etween the lines 1207 and 
1241 (Kirchhoff), as well as in that group extending 
on both sides of the line 1421. Secchi has identi- 
fied a number of these lines with those of iron; 
they were all more influenced by the absorptive 
action of the substance of the spot than the two 
D-lines of sodium, which, though also considerably 
wid<‘neil, had lost the shar[)ness of their edges : 
the magnesium lines b scarcely underwent any 
change in the sfiectrum of the spot. 

I-ockyer found in a spot which he obser\'ed on the 
2 < >th of February, iS(>9, that the magnesium as well 
as the barium lines were increased in breadth, and he 
agrees with S«*cchi in the opinion that this widening 
of tlu; Fraunhofer lines which takes place in the 
spectrum of a si»ot arises from an increased absorp- 
tion in those substances out of which the spot is 
composed, and that in general the spots are deep 
rec't^sses in the surface of the solar body, filled with 
concentrated masses of those substances (iron, cal- 
cium, barium, magnesium, sodium, hydrogen), the 
lines of which undergo an increase of breadth and 
intensit}' in the si)ectrum, and over which floats the 
lighter hydrogen gas. 

Professor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover (America), also found, when investigating 
with the spectroscope a large group of spots on the 
9th of April, 1 870, that the hydrogen lines C and F 
were reversed in the umbra, — appearlhg bright. 

*9 
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C was very bright, F much fainter ; the remaining 
hydrogen lines, H y (2796 Kirchhoff) and H S or 
/i (3365*5 K.), were not reversed, but appeared 
as somewhat finer lines. He remarked also that 
many dark lines had become wider and darker, 
while others remained unchanged, among which 
were a, B, E, 1472 (K,), the lines 1691 (K.), and 
G. The two sodium lines 1 ), and 1 )„ as well as 
850 (iron), were evitlently widened, but not to any 
considerable extent. 

The lines most affected by the increased absorp- 
tion in the substance of the spot were as follows : 
864 (Ca.), 877 (Fe.?), 885 (Ca.), 8(t5iCa.), i58()iTi.), 
1599 (Ti.), 1627 (Ca.), and i6’9(Ti.) The lines of 
titanium which were identified by Angstrom’s map 
were veiy* prominent, and this was the more remark- 
able as they are not visible in the ordinary solar 
spectrum ; the same olxservation was made with 
regard to the calcium lines. 

The results of the sj>ectrum obser\ations of 
Secchi, Lockyer, and Young, important and valu- 
able as they are, remain as yet too isolated and 
unconnected with telescopic obsfirxations of the 
spots and faculae to yield material sufficient for ex- 
plaining the nature of the.se forms. This much, 
however, may Ije regarded as certain, that the phe- 
nomena of the increase in the w'idth and intensity 
of the Fraunhofer line.s, as well as the appearance 
of new dark bands in the spectrum of the umbra, 
are produced by the imreased absorptive 'pomr exercised 
^ the substances 0/ which the spot is formed. 
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When the white li.q:ht of the sun’s nucleus which 
has already suffered absorption from the absorptive 
stratum passes through the vaporous matter of a 
spot, it undergoes a yet further absorption from the 
additional matter which the spot contains. As, 
therefore, the lines of calcium and iron are consider- 
ably affected in the spectrum of a spot, the sodium 
lines in a smaller degree, and to some extent those 
of magnesium, it may be concluded that the 
sul)stance forming the solar spots is composed pre- 
eminently of vapours of calcium, iron, titanium, 
sodium, liarium, and magnesium, and that these 
substances occur in layers of varying thickness, 
and in very differc'nt proportions. 

That hydrogen gas constitutes an important ele- 
ment in the formation of the spots ic shown in the 
most une<]uivocal manner by the spectrum. The 
hydrog’en lines are most affected in the parts that 
lie close to the umbra, in the bridge when one is 
formed, and in tho penumbra. In the spectrum of 
the bridge (Xo. n the three characteristic lines 
Ha, H / 5 , H 7, are zvrv in'o///, in the spectrum of 
the penumbra (Xo. 3) they are often entirely want- 
ing, while in the sjx.*ctrum of the surface of the sun 
and of the umbra 2) they appear as the well- 
known dark Fraunhofer lines C, F, and the one 
near to G. 

An explanation* of this phenomenon is offered by 
the supposition that hydrogen gas breaks forth from 

* [The Editor 'reminds the readers of the book that he is not 

responsible for the views and explanations of the Aifthor.] 

19 A 
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time to time from the interior of the incandescent 
solar nucleus. Owing to its extreme lightness, this 
gas would rise in enormous pillars of flame (pro- 
minences) ever the absorptive vajiorous stratum of 
the photosphere, and, in conse(|uence of the coding 
ensuing from expansion, would enter into a variety 
of chemical combinations, especially with oxygen ; 
the uncombined part would then flow to the side, 
while that in combination with oxygen (steam) and 
the other solar substances would form gaseous f>r 
vaporous masses, which, from their nature as wel. 
as from their continued cooling, would be heavier 
than the hydrogen gas, and would sink down from 
their greater gravity. It is to be expected that the 
stream of gas on rising woultl carry up with it a 
quantity of those .substarces that exist in the sun’s 
."ucleusand the surrounding stratum of absor|)tive 
vapour (the photosphere); if these sul)stances. them- 
selves incandescent, were present in suiVicient ([uan- 
tities in the luminous hydrogen gas, their charae- 
teri.stic lines would be seen as bright lines in the 
spectrum of the i)illars of flame. During the recent 
total eclipses, many such lines were in fact observed, 
together with the bright hydrogen lines, in the 
Ffjrominences, a description of which will 1 k‘ given 
further on ; they can now lx* ol)served daily, some- 
times in great numbers, upon the sun’s disk. 

When the force of the gas eruption has somewhat 
subsided, and the chemical combinations ensue, 
producing vajxjrous precipitations of many kinds, 
the formation of the .s[X)t begins. The heavier 
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portions of these precipitations sink down, and form 
the umbra of a spot at the place of greatest conden- 
sation, while the parts which are less dense con- 
stitute the />cn umbra. The vaporous umbra, how- 
ever, though apparently «|uite black, is yet able to 
transmit a considerable iimount of sunlight ; indeed, 
according to ■Z«)IIner's measur6*ments, the black 
umbra of a spot emits four thousand times as much 
light as that derived from an equal area of the full 
moon. 'I'his statement is fully confirmed by the 
results of sju-ctrum analysis, for even the blackest 
umbra yields a sjjectrum exhibiting all the details 
of full sunlight. 

Where the spot is broken through by the over- 
flowing masses of the photosphere, a bright band 
is formed, called a brit^^i. which extends across the 
whole of the penumbra. The rays of light emitted 
by the luminous hydrogen as it flows to the edges 
of the spot from the neighbouring parts of the 
bridge, and breaks over the absorptive stratum of 
the bridge, are not further absorbed, and illuminate 
the dark Fraunhofer lines C, F, and one near G; 
these lines, therefore, in the spectrum of the bridge 
(Xo. i) are reversed from dark to bright. In the 
umbra of the spot the free hydrogen is no longer 
present in sufticient quantity or at a sufficiently 
high temperature for its lines H «, 1^, y to over- 
power the dark Fraunhofer lines C, F, and the one 
near G, or even to weaken them perceptibly: on 
the other hand, the intensity of the light and the 
temperature of the hydrogen in the pafts belonging 
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to the penumbra, are sufficient to cause its three 
bright lines coincident with the dark lines C, F, and 
the one near G, to l)e of the same intensity as the 
neighbouring parts of the spectrum, and therefore 
they become invisible. In the spectrum of the 
bridge (i) these lines are generally !)right, in that 
of the umbra (2) they remain dark, while they are 
frequently entirely wanting in the sjx;ctrunt of the 
penumljra. 

The various remarkable changes which the lines 
of hydrogen, magnesium, sodium, calcium, and 
iron suffer in the spectrum of tlu; umbra, seem to 
show that in the cloud-like and vaporous substances 
constituting the spot, the new combinations are 
disposed in layers according to their specific gravity. 
Thus hydrogen gas occupies th<* highest stratum ; 
aqueous vapour, magnesium, anil vidium follow in 
thinner layers ^below ; and the heavier vajiours of 
calcium, titanium, and iron form the lowest ami 
densest stratum, the base of the sjiot. 

The formation of a spot will accordingly immedi- 
ately follow an eruption of hydrogen ; the spot 
itself is a dense, cloudy, luminous mass, probably of 
^ .semi-fluid consistency, com{<o.sed of many con- 
stitutents — according to Zdllner, a kind of scoria — 
which sinks by its gravity a certain depth into the 
photosphere, or outer portion of the sun, and par- 
tially intercepts the light from the lower stratum 
of the photosphere, therefore pre.senting to us the 
appearance of a dark mass projected upon the disk 
of the sun, in the same way as the exceedingly 
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intense light of the oxyhydrogen lime-light appears 
black when seen against the sun. 

The enormous dimensions of these dense masses 
of vapour, which extend sometimes in all directions, 
account for the length of time the spots continue 
visible, not unfrequently remaining during several 
rotations of the sun. Their disappearance is to be 
explained partly by the substance of the photosphere 
flowing into the cavity of the spot, partly by the 
comfjlete subsidence of the vapours into the nucleus 
of the sun, where, in consequence of the enormous 
heat, the compound substances which may exist in 
them are broken up into their original elements. 

'I'hese conjectures are by no means intended to 
aff«)nl a c<)m[)lete explanation of all the phenomena 
of a sfjlar spot. Though it certainly is of the 
highest interest for us to ac(juire a knowledge 
of the physical nature of that heavenly body 
wheiK'e we derive light, heat, motioi^, dlid life, we 
must vet be cauti<ms of receiving for truth what is 
only the result of speculation, especially as the 
theories on this subject rest on isolated observations 
which are too unconnected to point to any certain 
conclusion. Tin? suggestions here thrown out are 
only intended, therefore, to throw some light upon 
the results hitherto obtained by the spectrum obser- 
vations of Secchi, llugginS, Lockyer, and \oung, 
and by affording an unconstrained interpretation of 
them to brinjg them into harmony with the pheno- 
mena observed during the total solar^ eclipses of 
1868 and 1869. 
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49. Total Solar Eclipses. 

The reason why our knowledge concerning the 
nature of the sun is still so imperfect that it is scarcely 
possible to decide between the diametrically opposed 
theories of Kirchhoff and Faye, is that the remark- 
able phenomena occurring on the sun's limb are 
so completely overpowered by the blinding light of 
the solar nucleus or photosphere that they remain 
invisible even in the most powerful telescopes. It 
is not sufficient to get rid of the sun's rays by 
the interposition of an opaque screen, because the 
diffused light of the sky cannot be eliminated by 
this means, and this light even is so intense as ttj 
conceal the faint light of the sun’s appendages. It 
is quite otherwise, however, during a io/til «<•///><■ of 
the sun ; then the moon covers the wh<jle of the 
sun’s disk, and includes a large tract of the earth’s 
surface in the cone of its shadow, revealing to the 
obser\'er, Hio is no longer hindered I)y the light 
of day, a display of phenomena round the sun 
which can be seen in no other way, and the study 
of which is peculiarly fitted to throw light on tin; 
nature and physical constitution of the sun. 

When at the commencement of a total solar 
^lipse the moon in her course from west to east 
passes over the disk of the sun, the ob.server [ler- 
ceives by the u.se of a simple dark glass the first 
contact of the moon’s disk on the west — that is 
to say right — side of the sun ; if he employ an 
astronomical telescope, the image is reversed, and 
the eclipse appears to begin at the left side. If, 
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however, he continue to observe it by direct vision 
only, the moon is seen to advance over the sun’s 
disk from west to east, and the obscuration in- 
creases until the whole of the sun is covered, and 
the last rays disappear from the sun’s eastern limb. 
Between this moment, the commencement of total 
darkness and that when the following; edge of the 
moon touches the sun’s western limb, where at 
the same instant the solar rays reappear and the 
t«)tal darkness is at an end, are comprised the few 
precious moments for the .sake of which costly ex- 
j)editions are prepared, and the interest of learned 
and scientific men of every nation greatly aroused, 
since in these moments a unique opportunity is af- 
forded for the investigation of the central body of 
our system, and the succe.ssful u.se of this oppor- 
tunity is entirely dependent upon the weather, for a 
momentary veil of cloud or a fleeting whisp of 
vajjour may render unavailing all the |(|5uble and 
expense incurred. 

W’e will not suffer ourselves to be detained by a 
description of those changes that pa.s.s over the 
land-Scaj^ as the darkness advances, nor dwell upon 
the deep impression which the sudden disappearance 
of the last rays of the sun, and the equally sudden 
re-apiiearance of the light, make both upon men and 
animals. 

The diameter of the cone of the shadow thrown 
by the moon towards the earth, amounts at the 
spot where it touches the earth’s surface On the 
equator during the time of totality to about 122* 
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miles : as, however, the moon, which throws the 
shadow, only completes its course in the heavens 
round the earth from west to east in one month, 
and the earth which receives the shadow accom- 
plishes its revolution from west to east in one day, 
it follows that the motion of the moon’s shadow is 
ver}’ much slower than that of th(? earth’s surface. 
It therefore happens that the earth ai)pears to run 
away from under the moon’s shadow, or that the 
moon’s shadow seems to run over the earth from 
east to west. From an elevated j)osition the shadow 
of the moon is seen to approach with enormous 
rapidity, and the sensation as ihou.ich a material 
substance, such as a terrific cloud of smoke, were 
rushing over the earth’s surface, fills the uninitiated 
spectator with fear and dread. .A. few minuUrs Ix-fure 
the commencement of the totality, the lirightest stars 
become visible, and the sharply defined black edge 
of the mdUn appears surrounded on all sides In- a 
ver\- narrow but very brilliant ring of light of silver 
whitene.ss, which is called the corona. I-'rom the 
corona faint rays of light, irregular in length and 
oreadth, .stream out in all directions, surrounding 
the moon’s disk like a glor)-, wh<*nce this crown of 
rays is usually designatetl the glor}- (gloires, 
aigrettes) or ha/o. 

Fig. 109 is taken from a ver)' carefully prepared 
drawing by Dr. B. A. Gould, and represents the 
total eclipse of the 7th of August, 1869, as it ap- 
peared to the una.ssisted eye at Des Moines in 
North America. 
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When the total darkness has commenced, the 
prominences make their appearance, which are cloud- 
like masses of a rose or pale coral colour, disposed 
either singly or in groups at various places on the 
moon’s limb. 

They pierce the corona in the most wonderful 
forms, sometimes as single outgrowths of enormous 
height, sometimes as low projections spreading far 


Fir,, icy'. 



'l otal Solar Keiipse of 7th Augitbt, 1809. 


along the moon’s limb. The prominences are 
generally first seen on the eastern (left) side of the 
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sun, where at the commencement of the totality 
the moon only grazes the sun’s edge, and the 
space immediately surrounding the sun is yet un- 
covered; in proportion as the moon advances to 
the east (E), the space immediate!}' surrounding the 
M^estern parts (W) of the sun becomes free, and the 
prominences are then seen also on that side in 
greater number, and developed with much greater 
distinctness. 

There remains now no longer any doubt that 
these remarkable phenomena belong to the sun. and 
are great accumulations of the luminous gaseous 
material by which the solar body is wholly sur- 
rounded ; it cannot therefore greatly astonish us 
that their forms have lx‘en .seen to change even 
during the short duration of the totality; that 
which calls much more for wonder is the* enormous 
height to which these pillars of gas extend Ix'yond 
the limbi* of the sun, a height which in .some in- 
stances exceeds 90,000 miles. 

50 . PhOTOOR.\P11IC Pit TURKS OF ToT.\L .SoI.AR 
EtLll'SES. 

Besides the important oleservations of the first, 
second, third, and fourth contacts, especially needed 
by astronomers for a more precise determination of 
the diameters of the sun and moon, and the direction 
of the moon’.s course, careful attention is also given 
during a total eclipse to the corona and halo 
(Corona nebst Strahlenkranz), and especially to the 
prominences. The telescope was formerly the ex- 
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elusive means of observation : photography was first 
made use of at the great solar eclipse of i860, in 
Spain, where it was employed with very good results 
by Secchi and De la Rue at different stations. 

It will in future be extensively applied to the 
record of important eclipses, since photographic 
pictures taken of the sun through the telescope at 
different periods of observation give a faithful 
transcript of the phenomena taking place; and 
when the pictures are taken at rapidly succeeding 
intervals, and at stations far removed from each 
other, they afford when collected together a vivid 
]ticture of the whole course of the eclipse, as well 
as of the [)henomena which has occurred during the 
totality. 

The apparatus needed for astronomical photo- 
graphv is as follows: i, an astronomical telescope; 

a dri\ ing clock to carry the telescope in a direc- 
tion contrar}’ to the revolution of the earth, at such 
a s])ced that a star placed on a wire or in the axis of 
the instrument should not alter its position notwith- 
standing the motion of the earth on its axis, and that 
the telescope, without any interference on the part 
of the observer, should follow precisely the apparent 
motion of a star or any other object in the heavens: 
3, the photographic apparatus, which in its con- 
nection with the telescope consists only of a con- 
trivance for holding the slide containing the pre- 
pared plate in the place where the image is formed 
by the object-glass, and upon which the eyepiece is 
usually directed ; this slide is so arranged that the 
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light may be ^admitted on to the glass plate for 
either the fraction of a second or for a much longer 
period, according to the will, of the observ^er. 


Fig. no. 



Browning's Photographic Telescope. 

This contrivance must be fixed afcthe upper or 
lower end pf the tube, according as the telescope is 
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a reflector or a refractor, — that is to say, whether 
the image be formed by a mirror or a lens. 

In Fig. 1 10 is shown the photographic reflecting 
telescope made by Browning for the Indian Govern- 
ment, with which Colonel Tennant took photographs 
of the eclipse of the i8th of August, 1868, at Gun- 
toor. The tube A A is constructed of iron, in three 
pieces, connected together by the two rings C, C, and 
contains at the lower end the concave mirror B, of 
silvered glass (Fig. 1 1 1). By means of two projecting 
screws, this mirror can be easily so adjusted that 
the rays reflected from it to the plane mirror in «, 
and thence to the opening R, shall there form a 


Fig. i.ii. 





Path of the Kays through the Telescope. 

small sharp image of the object to be obsert’ed, the 
sun for instance. 

The telescope A A is attached to the declination 
axis, and is counterbalanced by the w'eight D ; 
close to this counterpoise is fixed the declination 
circle, by which the angle the tube makes with the 
direction of the pole is measured. 

The hour circle E is fastened to the polar axis 
G G, and registers the right ascension on the fixed 
vernier H. On the under side of this circle are 
three friction wheels, two of which are shown in the 
drawing, by which the friction of the*polar axis 
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'placed parallel tQfthe axis of the earth, is S(^j‘educed 
ihat a weighl^^f g lb. hung at D on the dl^lination 
axis is sufficient to set in motion the movable part 
of the instalment, weighing about 5 cwt. The 
weight of the instrument is counterbalanced by the 
massive weight N attached to the end of the polar 
axis, and the telescope, counterpoise D, and the 
circle E, with its driving screw, are thus held in 
equilibrium. The polar axis G G carries the driving 
wheel I, made of gun metal, which is set in motion 


Fig. 1 1 2. 



d l> 


Fycpiece Tube of the l^holugrapliic 1 clescope. 


by means of an endless screw placed underneath ; 
the axle bed S of this screw can be moved aside to 
allow it to be placed either in or out of contact with 
the teeth of the driving wheel I, a contrivance 
requisite for enabling the observer to turn the tele- 
scope by hand in any direction, and fix it on the 
object to be observed : when this has been accom- 
plished, and the screw S is pushed .back into the 
toothed wheel I, the telescope can only be moved 
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as the ^ock drives it. The woridi enclosed in 
the s<^ili|^e bronze case T, an€ propelled by 
means of the driving weight U ; the governing balls 
K serve to regulate the clock which sets in motion 
the endless screw, and turns the driving wheel I and 
the polar axis G G. 

The solar rays falling parallel on the mirror B, 
the diameter of which is 9' inches will, as shown in 
Fig. Ill, be reflected so as to unite at the focus 
of the mirror, distant 5 ft. 9 in. Intercepting the 


Fig. 113. 



Slide of the Photographic Telescope. 


rays close in front of the focal point is placed the 
diagonal mirror vi n, b^which the converging 
rays are reflected sidew^fe, and thrown into the 
eye-tube R. The rays unite soiriewhat beyond the 
tube R to form an image which is a point when 
the luminous object has no sensible diameter, but 
zis the sun subtends an angle of about 32', its image 
formed at thtf focus is somewhat more than three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. 
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The eye||le||L^be R serves for the recjeotion of* 
the photogi^ffic slide, and for this purpp^ con* 
tains a tube c (Fig. 112), which is entirely closed 
from both light and dust by means of two springs f, 
and which can be moved in and out by the use of 
the powerful screw d. At the end of this inner tube C 
IS the slide ee (Fig. 1 13), which holds the sensitive 
plate prepared for the reception of the photographic 
image. The construction of this dark slide will be 
easily understood from the drawing. When the 
opaque shutter b has been pushed in so as to cover 
the four fine silver wires, the prepared plate is laid 
upon the silver ledges fixed at the corners, and the 
door a shut : the slide is then inserted at the end of 
the tube c (Fig. 112), the shutter b drawn out, and 
the plate exposed to the action of the light ; after 
a suitable exposure, b is again pushed in, and the 
slide taken away, and replaced in the telescope by 
another containing a newly prepared plate. 

In order to avoid delay during the short duration 
of totality, six dark slides with as many sensitive 
plates were prepared beforehand for photographing 
the phenomena. To secure the perfect definition 
of the cross marked by the four silver wires on each 
plate, the purpose of which was to show the exact 
, position of the sun’s axis upon each photograppc 
picture, the wires were placed at a distance of only 
of an inch from the surface of the prepared plate, 
without however interfering with the action of the 
exceedingly thin shutter which moved up and down 
with safety between the wires and the plate, touching 
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"neithe^^e one nor the other. T|i^ ^cms required 
for thefj^te, — that is to say, t^fdSt^ce the tube c 
(Fig. 1 1 2) had to be withdrawn froit^R R,— m^s as- 
certained by previous trials; for this purpose a round 
sliding shutter was constructed at the bacfk of the 
door a (Fig. no), which when open allowed of a 
view into the interior of the dark slide on to the 
ground glass. 

The two pictures represented in Fig. 114 are 
faithful copies of the photographs taken by De la 
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Total Eclipse of 18th July, i860. (Photographed by JJeJa Rue.) 


Rue at Rivabellosa, in Spain, on the i8th of July, 
1 860 : the first shows the appearance of the eclipse 
at 3h. om. 40S. ; the second at 3h. 3m. 50s., G.M.T. 
The corona appears as a soft gentle light round the 
intensely black moon ; the prominences stand out 
conspicuously in different parts of the corona, and 
among them one at the upper left side assumed the 
form compared by De la Rue to a Turkish scimitar, 
and reached the enormous height of 70,000 miles. 

30 A 
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V- 

The rays of emanating- from the C|l|pna ap- ' 

peared with ^^(||wuty in the telescope the 

unassfet^^c^ul the light was too faint to make 
any i^K-fSsion on the photographic plates. 

Since fliese ‘pictures were taken, spectrum analysis 
has entered the service of astronomy, and has been 
rendered, mainly by the labours of Kirchhoff, so in- 
dispensable in all investigations of the sun that the 
spectroscope forms now an important part of the 
requisite apparatus for observing the phenomena of 
a total solar eclipse. When it is remembered that 
astronomers have now in addition the self-regis- 
tering electric chronograph for recording tirite, as 
well as the newly-invented photometer (by Zollner) 
for measuring the amount of light, it may be sup- 
posed that for the efficient use of so many delicate 
instruments, and the obser\ation of so many 
phenomena, several experienced astronomers, pho- 
tographers, and physicists are required at each 
station, and therefore the outfitting of an expedition 
for observing a total solar eclipse is both a difficuft 
and expensive undertaking. 

51. The Total Solar Eclipse of the i8th of 
August, 1868. 

This eclipse afforded a remarkable combination 
of advantageous circumstances, and excited con- 
siderable interest from the fact that it could be well 
observed from many stations widely separated ; and 
also that the duration of totality being 6m. 50s., was 
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Very the greatest that occur in an 

eclipsi^f the sun. 

A total solar eclipse is a phen(^ten<$li4^ rare 
occurrence at any fixed spot ; the last^^iwble in 
London took place in 1715, and the first in this 
century to be seen at Berlin will not occur till the 
19th of August, 1887, while in Paris there will not 
be one during the whole of the nineteenth centurj'. 
The eclipse of the i8th of August, 1868, offered suf- 
ficient inducement therefore to assemble the scientific 
men of all nations for its observation, and it might 
perh^s be asserted that it excited the interest of all 
nations in a higher degree than any other astrono- 
mical phenomenon of this century. The zone of total 
darkness passed over the southern part of Asia from 
Aden, across Hindustan, Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, 
etc., in a breadth of 138 miles, and expeditions fur- 
nished with efficient and costly instruments were sent 
out by the North German Confederation, Austria, 
France, and England, under the superintendence of 
well-known astronomers. 

The zone of totality from Aden to Torres Straits 
is represented in Fig. 115, in which the various 
stations are marked : the central dark line denotes 
the middle of the shadow where the duration of 
totality was greatest. According to a calculation 
previously made by Dr. Weiss, of Vienna, the sun 
rose eclipsed in that region of Abyssinia where 
the Blue NUe begins its northward course. The 
nucleus of the shadow grazed Gondar with its 
northern edge, passed over the lake of Zaka, and 
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by the strai^S^^ab-el-Mandeb to Ade^^.the first 
stationjJlpfkftcmil the map; then it croJ^ed the 
Arabi|l||philf to southern India, where the districts 
Jamkafi^^B^japoor, Moolwar, Guntoor, Masuli- 
patam lay near the rentral line, and the duration of 



totality varied from 5m. 10s. to 5m. 45s. In the Bay 
of Bengal and in the Malay peninsula QVha Tonne) 
the duration of total darkness increased till in the* 
Gulf of Siam it attained its maximum of 6m. 50s. 
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- The zone of totality passed li||p^<fcrough the 
southerh point of the Anamba MSadSy^'l^er the 
northern portions of Borneo and Ce||Bes, and 
through the middle of the Molucca gi^^>. The 
cone of shadow passed further over the southern 
bay of New Guinea, the northern point of Australia, 
and finally over the Pacific Ocean to the New Heb- 
rides, where the sun must have set while still eclipsed. 

1. The North German Confederation sent out 
two expeditions, one of which, consisting of Dr. 
Thiele from the ob-servatory at Bonn, and the 
Berlin photographers Drs. Vogel, Zenkler, and 
Fritsch, selected Aden as a station; while the other, 
with Prof. Sporer of Anclam, Dr. Tietjen of Berlin, 
Dr. Engelmann of Leipzig, and Koppe of Berlin, 
repaired to Moolwar, in the Bombay presidency, 
four miles south of Beejapoor. 

2. The Austrian expedition, under Dr. Weiss, Dr. 
Oppolzer, and a naval officer, Lieutenant Rziha, 
remained at Aden with the first division of the 
North German Confederation. 

3. France also sent out two expeditions: the 
first was under the superintendence of Janssen, an 
observer greatly experienced in spectrum investi- 
gations, who selected the station of Guntoor; 
the second, comprising Stephan, director of the 
observatory at Marseilles, and among others the 
physicists Rayet and Tisserand, and the engineer 
Hall, was sent farther east, and stationed them- 
selves at Wlia Tonne, a small place near the sea, 
in the peninsula of Malacca. 
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4. The En ^ || te »€3b>editions were also admirably* 
prepared ; the^ne under the conduct of Captain 
HersclillplOok up its position on the ^^stem coast 
of southern India, at Jamkandi, in the neighbour- 
hood of Belgaum fi another detachment, under 
Capts. Haig and Tanner, was stationed at Beejapoor; 
while a third, superintended by Colonel Tennant, 
and equipped especially for photographic purposes, 
occupied a locality further east at Guntoor, where 
Janssen also was stationed. 

5. The Jesuits at Manilla, in the Philippines, 
fitted out a small expedition, consisting of Fathers 
Fauro, Nonell, and Ricart, stationed at Mantawa- 
loc-Kekee, a coral island at the entrance of the 


Gulf of Tomini or Garontola, where' in company 
with Captain Charles Bullock, of H.M.S. Serpent, 
the eclipse was observed with good results. This 
station Weis in 0° 32' 50* i" south latitude and 123” 
27 27’5" east longitude from Greenwich. 

Besides these very complete expeditions, furnished 
with every requisite instrument for scientific in- 
vestigation, there were many private individuals, 
some possessed of very good telescopes, who hap- 
pening to be in the line of totatily observed the 
eclipse with praiseworthy zeal, and obtained some 
^od results. Among these was Capt. Rennoldson, 
who crossed the line of shadow in mid-ocean in the 


steamer Rangoon, and the four sketches he took 
during the totality were among the first pictures pub- 
lished of the eclipse. The eclipse was observed,also, 
by the governor of L^buan, Mr. J. Pope-Hennes^, < 
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On the west coast of Borneo, in cof|i||||ny with Capt. 
Reed and others, and the account gave of the 
phenomena of the eclipse, with the readin^of the 
barometer and thermometer during its course, is 
of the greatest interest. At Adoni, a town near 
Bellary, in 15“ 37' north latitude and 77° 20 east 
longitude, Lieut. Warren, possessing a good tele- 
scope, watched the phenomena of the eclipse with 
care, and has published his observations, including 
the variations of the thermometer. The Dutch 
doubtless sent an expedition to the zone of totality 
from their settlements in the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, but no published account of their proceed- 
ings has yet appeared. 

W’ith the purpose we have in view, we must pass 
over the results of the various expeditions as far as 
they are purely astronomical, such as the measures 
in position and height of the prominences, and the 
observations of the polarization of light in the 
corona, as well as those that relate to the variations 
of light and heat, the changes in the density of 
the atmosphere, etc., in order to dwell in detail 
on those phenomena registered by photography and 
spectrum analysis, since they are of such high im- 
portance that their full significance cannot as yet 
be fully realized. 

Photographic pictures of the eclipse of the i8th 
of August, 1 868, were taken by the following expe- 
ditions : — 

I. J'he North Gierman expedition at Aden, under 
Drs. Vogel, Zenker, Fritsch, and Thiele.’ 
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2 . The JlnjU^l^xpedition at Guntoor, under Col? 
Tennant. 

3. llpe expedition of the Jesuits il'biu Manilla, at 
Mantawaloc-Kekee. 

The results obtakied by Dr. Vogel, the first on 
the list, shall be narrated in his own words ; he 
wrote as follow’s, from the steamer in which he and 
his party returned to Suez : “ We rose early, by four 
o’clock on the morning of the i8th of August. 
About nine-tenths of the sky was overcast. In a 
spirit of resignation we commenced our prepara- 
tions. . . . The task before us consisted of taking 
as many pictures of the phenomena as possible 
during tine three minutes, the duration of totality at 
Aden. For this purpose we had regularly drilled 
ourselves in the use of the photographic telescope, 
like so many artillerymen at a gun. Dr. Fritsch 
prepared the plates in the first tent; Dr. Zenker 
undertook the insertion of the dark slide into the 
tube ; Dr. Thiele attended to the exposure of the 
plate ill the telescope, which by means of the clock 
followed the course of the sun with such precision 
that its image remained immovable u^o^ the pre- 
pared plate ; and I developed the pictures in the 
second tent. We had proved by experiment that 
*it was possible in this way to take six pictures in 
three minutes. The decisive moment came nearer 
ahd nearer; to our great joy the clouds we had 
been watching with so much anxiety began to break, 
and the sun, already partially eclipsed, appeared 
occasionally as a crescent. A strange ^ht oyer- 
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%rdad the landscape, something^ j|||pN;|en sunlight 
and moonlight. The chemical acl^n of the light 
was exceedingly small. . . . The cresc^t kept 
diminishing, -^the breaks in the clouds seemed to 
increase: — we began to hope. The minute before 
totality, which commenced at 6 h. 20 m., flew 
rapidly by. Dr. Fritsch and I hastily crept to our 
tents, and remained there, seeing unfortunately 
nothing of the totality under these circumstances. 
Our work began. The first plate was exposed five 
and ten seconds, to test the right amount of ^po- 
sure. Mohammed, our black servant, brought me 
the first dark slide with the plate that had just been 
exposed. I poured the developing solutioii of iron 
over it, looking eagerly for the expected image. 
My lamp at this moment went out. ‘ Light ! Light ! ’ 
I called — ‘ Light !’ but no one heard ; every one had 
enough to do. I caught at the outside of the tent 
with one hand, — holding the plate in my left, — and 
happily found the oil lamp which I had placed ihere 
lighted in case of accident ; then I saw th^lmall 
image ofthe^sun appearing on the plate {Fig. 116). 
The datk 4 dge of the moon was surrounded by a 
range of remarkable elevations at one side, w'hile 
cn ,the other there was an extraordinary' horn 
or protuberance. Both phenomena were perfectly 
analogous in the two pictures on the same plate. 
My delight was great, but it was no time for i#* 
joking. The second plate was soon brought me, and 
a tnii^^te later the third was also in my tent. * The 
^unis coming 1 ’ called out Zenker, and tlie totality 
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was over. I^ypygleemed but the work of a momenl^ 
so rapidly had? the time flown. The second plate 
gave in developing only faint traces of an image, 
and showed peculiar markings ; this was explained 
by thin passing clouds which had almost entirely 
interrupted the photographic action. The third 
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sTotal Solar Eclipse of i8th August, 1868. (Observed at Aden.) (PidK i.) 

^te (Fig. 1 17), taken during the third' minute of 
||^lity, showed two successful pictures, with -promi- 
nences on the lower limb, as seen in an inverting 
telescope. . The fourth picture (Fig. 1 1 8) was^lcM 
at the last moment of totality, and es^ibited* y^ 
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mom plainly the prominences thatfhad already ap- 
peared on the western limb of the si^ 

By uniting in one drawing (Fig. 119) the various 
photographic pictures taken during the totality, a 
very correct conception may be formed of the way 
in which the prominences were Ranged round 
the sun’s limb at the time of the eclipse. The 

Fig. 117. 
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Total Solar Eclipse of i8th August, 1868. (Aden.) (Picture 2.) 

chemical action of the light of the corona was not 
sufficiently ^powerful to leave any impression on the 
prepared plate during the short time of exposure ; 
but through the telescope, and even with the un- 
assisted eye, this phenomenon was seen at every 
station in all its glory. 

The great prominence on the eastern limb of the 
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suit had an elation of about one-fourteenth of4hl^ 
sun’s diamet®[^ or about 60,000 miles. 

In the various drawings of the totality, more or 
less carefully executed, w'hich have been contributed 
by different observers, the prominences are very 
differently represented both as to size and position. 
After rejecting those unworthy productions prepared 

Fig. 118. 
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Total Solar Eclipse of i8th August, 1868. (Aden.) (Pictti>e 3.) 

for sale which are finished merely for effect according 
to the fancy of the artist, the chief cause of these 
'discrepancies will be found to arise from .the fact 
that the sun’s disk assumes a different position with 
rti^ct to the horizon according as it is observed 
at sunrise, noon, or sunset. The same prominence 
therefore appears, to occupy a different positioh with 
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respect to the horizon in a picture tajj^ early in ’ttie 
morning at Aden to that in which it Si^ears in one 
taken at midday at Celebes. Another cause of 
discrepancy is to be found in the difference of time 
(about seven hours) between the extreme ends of 
the central line of totality or zone of observation, 



Union of the Prominences in one drawing. 


one of which was at Aden and the other at Celebes, 
and during this time great changes may have oc- 
curred in the position and size of the prominences. 
When it is remembered also that the image of the 
eclipsed sun afppears inverted in an astronomical 
telescope, the upper part being seen beloA% and the 
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side reversed to ^Jeft, it will easily be un- 
derstood that the vari<a9|| drawings of the eclipse 
present different appearances according to the place 
whence the phii^omena were seen, and whether ob- 
served by the ^nassisted eye or by an inverting 
telescope. > 

Fig. 120. 

s 



Tennant’s Photographic Pictures collected into one^^hniwing. 
(Guntoor, l8th August, l868.) 


When the sun at noon has reached /its greatest 
ah^ude, the highest point is the true north, the 
l^est point the true south. Standing face to the 
si|a, the east lies 90® from the north point to th^l^ft, 
and the west as many degrees to "the right. A 
glance at f’igf lao will show this more clearly ^ sup- 
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posing the sun’s circumference to be divided into 
360°, and the north point reckoned as o“, the point of 
due east lies go” to the left of north, the south point 
i8o“, and the west 270°. 

if the sun be observed at any other time of day, 
a vertical iine represented by the cross-wires forms 
the apparent north and south line, the upper end 
of which is called the appaifent north point, and the 
lower end the apparent South point. It is therefore 
easy for astronomers to "calculate the true north for 
any time and place from the apparent north by 
mea^ll^f the, latitude and the time observation, 
as well as to determine by the use of a telescope 
provided with a suitable micrometer the ^^le which 
the apparent ,north and south line makes with any 
other line drawn from the centre of the sun to its 
circumference. If therefore this angle, — that is to 
say, the apparent position of any particular^ object 
on the limb or disk of the sun, a promineiii^e or a 
solar spot for instance,— be measured and ij^uced 
to the true north and south luM$, and the angle 
thus deterruiaied, or the inu position be drawn out 
upon a dialfram of the sun’s di$k, divided into 
degrees Fig. 120), the correct pl^e which 
the object occupied on the sun wiir ^hen be 
found, whatever the position of the st^ in the 
heavens may huve been at the time of obser- 
vation. 

Fi^. 109 gives a picture of the total eclipsd.of 
the 7 th of Aflgust, 1869, t^en at Des Moines at 

five o’clock in the afternoon, at v^ich* hour the 

21 
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apparent north point was considerably removed from 
the true north. 

As the disk of the sun was never during any part 
of the totality concentric with that of the moon, a 
further correction is necessary for transferring the 
angles measured with the circumference of the moon 
to that of the sun. The angje of position for the 
great prominence (Figs.^iib and 120) was about 
80°. To assist in estimating the positions, the four 
true points of the sun are given in Fig., 1 16 and 
following pictures of the eclipse. 

The photographs obtained by Col. Teni||pt at 
Guntoor appear at first sight to have been less suc- 
cessful than those taken at Aden. He exposed six 
plates, in all of which the prominen<jes were suffi- 
ciently well marked to allow of the photographs 
being compared one with another. Plate \' 1 I. ex- 
hibits exact copies of these photographs, publi.shed 
with the 'co-operation of Warren De la Rue ; the 
upper.picture shows the eclipse at the commence- 
ment^of the totality, and the lower one immediately 
before its cessation. In all the pictlii^s the same 
large prominence appears which is to' be seen in 
the photj^aphs taken by the German e^jpedition, 
while th^onfiguration of the smaller pr(3ninences 
'*hlso seen in each plate presents a different appear- 
ance in eveipr picture. 

Warren De la Rue has superposed magnified 
copies (something more than two inches in diameter) 
of Tennant’s six original photographs, and by a 
careful estfffiatrik)n of the sun’s centre and the exact 
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coincidence of the large prominence in all the pic- 
ture 8 , has composed a drawing (Fig. 120) which 
not only gives a representation of the prominences 


Fin. 12 I. 
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Total Solar Eclipse ot iSth August, 1868, at Mantawaloc-Kekee. 

that made their appearance during the course of the 
eclipse, but Silso shows clearly by the first and second 
contacts the beginning and the? end of the 

2 1 A 


inner 
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total darkness. In the figure the shaded disk I, I 
represents the sun ; II, II denotes the moon's disk* 
at the moment of second contact 2 (first inner con- 
tact), when the totality began, and the large promi- 
nence A appeared on the sun’s eastern limb ; III, III 
is the moon’s disk at the third contact 3 (second 
inner contact); the drawing also gives the position 
of the sun’s axis, the direction in which the moon’s 
centre was travelling from west to east, and indicates 
by the dotted lines over the prominences a peculiar 
faint glimmering light which appeared on the eastern 
side, and was invisible in the telescope on account 
of the brilliancy of the corona and prominences, a 
phenomenon the nature of which, unknown as yet, 
may perhaps be discovered at some future eclipse. 
The spots drawn on the sun’s disk are those which 
were photographed at the Kew observatoiy on the 
day of the eclipse. The corona and the halo are 
both wanting in these photographs. 

The expedition of the Jesuits from Manilla did 
not arrive at the place of observation, owing to an 
accident to the machinery of the vessel, till the 
evening of the 17 th of August, the day before the 
eclipse, so that no photographic experiments could 
be previously made on the spot selected as a station. 
The eight instantaneous pictures of the principal 
phases of the eclipse were successful; but of the 
four plates exposed during the totality, the second 
only, which was exposed twelve seconds, showed 

t 

* 7or the sake of clearness, the disk is drawn a little larger than 
ft was iii realfty. 
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any trace of the corona. This losS was fortunately, 
however, repaired to some extent by immediately 
tracing upon the focussing glass of the camera 
the image of the totality as it appeared upon the 
smoothly ground glass, and permanently fixing the 
drawing thus made. 

Fig. 121 gives a view of the totality as it was 
seen at Mantawaloc-Kekee during the last 2m. 25s., 
therefore just before the reappearance of the sun’s 
rays. “ Scarcely had the last ray of sunlight dis- 
appeared,” writes Father F. Fauro in reporting the 
results of this expedition to Secchi, in Rome,* 
“ when the magnificent corona or aureola burst into 
view, as by enchantment, round the black edge of 
the moon. The form that it assumed is Shown in 
Fig. 121, but the colour was beyond the power of 
any artist to paint. All observers agree that it 
resembled mother-of-p^arl or pure unpolished silver, 
but far more beautiful and inpre intensely brilliant. 
The corona consisted of three principal divisions: 
the first was a narrow circle of intense white light, 
forming an even band round the edge of the moon ; 
the second extended further put, gradually diminish- 
ing in intensity, but preserving a tolerable regularit}" 
of form ; the third was composed of a very large 
number of rays which possessed various degrees 

* The full account is to be found in “ Natur und Olfenbarung/’ 
1869, p. 1 45, and also in the “ Wochenschrift fiir Astronomic 
und Meteorofogie” (Halle, 1869), in papers communicated by 
Professor Heiss, from the “ Bulletino meteorologico dell ’Osserva- 
torio del Collegio Romano*” (Vol. v^i., No. 12.) 
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of intensity, *and radiated with great irregularity, 
some reaching to a distance equal to more than 
double the diameter of the moon. The aspect of 
the rays changed slightly from one moment to 
another, and it deserves special notice that a some- 
what brighter line was seen to cut obliquely through 
the lower (?) stratum of rays. This line represented 
a ray of light which made its appearance five minutes 
after the commencement of the totalitv, and re- 
mained visible as long as the darkness lasted.”* 
From the communications received from the 
various expeditions, it seems conclusive that the 
halo of the corona presented a different appear- 
ance at each station; but as the drawings of this 
phenomenon were; ' made from estimations taken 
merely by the eye| thmr accuracy is not sufficient 
to warrant any concluSibnsi being deduced from 
them. We shall enterjinofe fuU^^ this sub- 
ject when we cditte t<>\spealt of the spectroscopic 
observations of the coroh^ and the various theories 
that have been propounded as to its nature. 

With regard to the iii^ier portion of the corona, 
the observations made at all the above-mentioned 
stations concur in this — ^tjiat all light was not ex- 
tinguished during the totality, but that immediately 
after the disappearance of the sun (contact 2) the 
intensely black disk of the moon was surrounded 
by a very white and brilliant narrow ring of light, 

* Similar phenomena were observed by Mazette Dalbiez, at 
Perpignan, during the total eclipse of 1842 ; and by Stenglein, at 
Pot^ in the ecUpse kA the.iSth of July, i860. 
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from which the pale red prominences projected at 
various places. The Austrian observers, as well 
as the French observers Stephan, Tisserand, and 
Janssen, speak very decidedly of the formation of 
an intensely bright and very narrow ring of light 
immediately round the edge of the moon ; there is, 


Fig. 122. 



/ 
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Solar Kclipse of i8th August, 1868, obsen^ed from the Steamer Rangoon. 

therefore, scarcely any doubt that the lower part of 
the corona belongs to the sun, and that this close 
appenditge of ^he sun is highly luminous, but that the 
intensity rapidly diminishes at a little distance from the 
edge. 
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The observations of the total solar eclipse of the 
1 8th of July, i860, in Spain when the prominences 
were photographed (Fig. 1 14), as well as examined 
telescopically by many eminent astronomers, left 
scarcely any doubt that these remarkable forms are 
of a gaseous nature, and belong, not to the moon, 

Fk:. 123. 



J 


Solar Eclipse of iSth August, 1868, ol>servcd at Wha-l onne by Stephan. 

but to the sun. The eclipse of the 1 8th of August, 
1868, afforded an opportunity for acquiring com- 
plete certainty on this subject. 

At the same instant that the corona started into 
view, the prominences also became visible on the 
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eastern limb of the sun, precisely at the spot where 
the last rays of light disappeared at the commence- 
ment of the totality. The first of these prominences, 
to the left of the vertical line (Fig. 116) was of an ex- 
traordinary height, and shone with an intense rose- 
coloured light; the other prominence at the right 


Fig. 124. 



Soiar Eclipse of iSlh August, i86S, observed at Mantawaloc-Kekee. 


side of the vertical line was of a similar colour and 
of equal brilliancy, but was neither so high nor so 
beautiful in form. 

Fig. 122 shpws the great prominence as observed 
frpm the steamer Rangoon at the begimyng of total 
darkness, when another prominence, much less in 
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height, but spreading much further along the sun’s 
limb, made its appearance almost simultaneously 
upon the opposite side. 

Fig. 123 represents the prominences as they 
were drawn by Stephan during the course of the 
totality at Wha-Tonne. 

Fig. 124 is in connection with the more com- 
plete picture of the totality shown in Fig. 121, and 
merely represents the prominences as they were 
observed at Mantawaloc-Kekee by the Jesuits from 
Manilla 2m. 25s. before the reappearance of the sun. 
In explanation of this picture, we give an abstract 
of Father Fauro’s communication to Secchi. 

The breadth of the great prominei^ee o was i” 40', 
that of the secqndone 0 amounted to Q®at the base. 
Scarcely had these prominences made t|eir appear- 
ance when a third prominence y broke out from 
the western limb of the,sun, and gradually increased 
in size and beauty as' the moon passed over the 
sun from west to east .{;vidc Fig. 1 20). The pheno- 
menon of the gradual disappearance of the promi- 
nences from the eastern si^e, and the simultaneous 
increase and extension' of those on the western side, 
was distinctly seen by all observers. The height of 
the two prominences a and 0, the moment they 
appeared in view, was respectively 3' 10” and i' 15”, 
and on repeating the measurements after an in- 
terval of 3' lo”, when the totality was about half 
over, their height was found to be 2' 12" and o' 18”.* 
* One s econ d=45o miles, t As anile, one second of the measured 
f [More accurately,!* is equal to 445 mile!,.] 
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The prominence 7, which was seen at first with diffi- 
culty, was gradually disclosed as the moon passed 
on, and when fully visible presented the appearance 
of a long chain of mountains. It terminated very 
abruptly to the left, as if suddenly cut off, while 
towards the right it gradually diminished in height 
until it was lost behind the dark disk of the moon 
at the sj)Ot where the corona exhibited the greatest 
amount of irregularity. 

In the same picture. Fig. 124, a fourth pro- 
minence S is seen to the left of 7; it was com- 
pletely separated from the other prominences, and 
presented the appearance of a cloud : * the colour 
was neither so brilliant nor so uniform as that of 
the others,^ and it exhibited some dark streaks 
similar to th^se observed in other prominences ; 
its breadth amounted to 5“ 30'. Finally, a small 
prominence * made its appearance half a minute 
before the end of the totality, fp the right of the 
chain of rose-coloured peaks; it Was perfectly de- 
tached, and bore a great resemblance to S. 

The colour of the prominences Weis described in 
very different terms by the various observers ; it 
was designated by most of them as pale red, by 
some as scarlet, by others again as rose-red or 
pale coral red, and by Tennant as white. 

angle of an object seen upon the sun from the earth may be 
reckoned roundly at 100 German geographical miles, and one 
minute of the arc of^the sun's circumference as 122 miles. 

* In later observations by Zdliner, Lockyer, and Young, to 
which we shall have occasion again to refer, the samt forms are 
repeatedly exhibited. 
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52. The Total Solar Eclipse of the 7111 of 
August, 1869. 

This eclipse was likewise invisible in Europe ; 
the zone of totality stretched from Alaska, where 
the eclipse began at noon, over British America 
and the south-west corner of Minnesota, then 
crossed the Mississippi near Burlington (Iowa), 
and passed through Illinois, Western X’irginia, and 
North Carolina, reaching the Atlantic Ocean in the 
neighbourhood of Beaufort. 

The event excited the most lively interest among 
astf'onomers and photograj^hers throughout the 
whole of North America, and occasipned the equip- 
ment of a number of scientific expeditions, which 
were also supplemented by the valual^J^ labours of 
many private individuals. The obs^’ers were in 
almost every instance favoured with the finest 
weather, and their efforts were rewarded by a large 
collection of photographic pictures, and many 
valuable spectroscopic and other obser\'ations. 
That portion of the zone of totality which traversed 
the inhabited parts of the United States was studied 
everj'vi'hefe with telescopes, spectroscopes, and 
other instruments of obser\'ation, so that the whole 
of this tract of country became one vast observ’atory. 
Although the duration of totality was less than in 
the eclipse observed in India (1&68), yet the pherfo- 
menon was attended on the whole with many more 
favourable circumstances ; the heat was less intense, 
the places suitable for observation were much more 
conveniently situated, and the sun’s altitude was 
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not SO great as in the eclipse of 1868. The most 
important points of investigation had reference to 
the scrutiny of the prominences by means of photo- 
graphy and the spectroscope, the examination of 
the nature of the corona, and the search for planets 
between Mercury and the Sun. 

The most complete expeditions were those sent 
out from Washington, one from the Nautical Al- 
manac Office, the astronomical department being 
under the charge of Professor Coffin, while the 
photographic arrangements were conducted by 
Professor Henr}' Morton, of Philadelphia: another 
expedition was despatched from the United States 
Naval Observatory, under the superintendence of 
Commodore B. F. Sands. 

The first expedition, under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Mortoif, selected stations in the State of Iowa, 
as follows : 

1 . Burlington, where the observers were Professor 
Mayer, and Messrs. Kendall, Willard, Phillipps, and 
Mahoney, together with Dr. C. A. Young, Professor 
of Dartmouth College (Hanover), well known as an 
experienced spectroscopist, and Dr. B. A. Gould, to 
whose charge the photographic department was 
committed ; 

2. Ottumwa, where Professor Himes, and Messrs. 
Zentmayer, Moelling, Brown, and Baker, were 
stationed ; 

3. Mount Pleasant, occupied by Professor Morton, 
and Messrs. Wilson, Clifford, Cremer, Ranger, and 
Carbutt, as well as by some, other Professors, in- 
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eluding Pickering, who were desirous of making 
astronomical observations on the physical phe- 
nomena of the eclipse. 

Stations selected by the second expedition : 

I. Des Moines (Iowa), where Pxofessor Newcomb 
undertook the observation of the corona and the 
search for interraercurial planets, Professor Hark- 
ness the spectroscopic investigations, and Professor 
Eastman the meteorological department. Several 
other gentlemen skilled in solar photography asso- 
ciated themselves with these observ'ers. 

^ Bristol (Tennessee), w'here Bardwell, who 
undertook the observation of the corona, and other 
observers were stationed. 

Besides these important expeditior^%urnished 
with the most admirable and complete ryeans of 
obser\'ation, several scientific men w(^ engaged at 
various points in the zone of totality, either in 
observing the astronomical details of the eclipse, or 
in investigating the prominences, the corona, and 
their spectra. Among these may be mentioned 
Dr. Edward Curtis, who at Des Moines obtained no 
fewer than 1 19 pictures of the different phases of the 
eclipse ; W. S. Gilman, by whom some most valuable 
ob.servations were instituted at St. Paul Junction 
(Iowa) upon the connection l>etween the solar spots, 
the faculae, and the prominences; J. A. Whipple, who 
with Professor Winlock and several assistants pro- 
cured at Shelbyville (Kentucky) eighty photographic 
pictures, six of which were taken during^ the totality, 
one of them exhibiting a complete and 'magniheent 
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corona ; as well as Professor G* W. Hough, Director 
of the Dudley Observatory, wh^, company with 
nine fellow-observers record^ all, the details of the 
eclipse at Mattoon (Illinois). 

Out of the mass of materials afforded by the ob- 
servations of this eclipse it will only come within 
our province to communicate »those results which 
have reference to the physical constitution of the 
sun, and were obtained partly by photographic 
delineation, and partly by the help of the spectro- 
scope. Here, as in § 51, the phenomena of the 
eclipse as e.\hibited in the telescope and on the^hp- 
tographic plates will first be described, while the 
details of the prominences and the corona revealed 
by the spectroscope will be deferred to a future page. 
The cojurse of the eclipse and the photographic work 
carried on at Mount Pleasant, where the totality 
lasted two minutes, forty-eight seconds, is described 
by Wilson nearly as follows : — - 

“For some days prior to the eclipse the sky was 
overcast and threatened rainj but the 7th of August 
was bright, wjthout a cloud, siteh a day as had not 
occurred for months, and the sun shone with re- 
markable clearness and warmth. The moment of 
first contact arrived; the first plate was already 
placed in the tube; Professor Watson signalled to 
us the moment for exposure by a motion of the hand; 
the instantaneous shutter was opened and closed, 
and the first picture was taken. We thus commenced 
a series of piAures taken at intervals of five or ten 
Iminutes till the commencement of totality, after 
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which the series w;^sigontinued on the re-appearance 
o^the sun till the termination of the eclipse. Dark- 
ness came on wit^h e ^talitv. but ndf the darkness 


of night ; still it find^fed heading impossible. The 
amount of light upon the landscape was scarcely 
lequal to that of bright moonlight, yet it was sqfFicient 
§)r Us to pursue our work. An instant before the 
commencement of totality the thin crescent of the 
sun .was still quite dazzling ; then the light went out 
as from an expiring candle. 

t^^^There, between heaven and earth, hung face to 
fl^i^the two great luminaries, sun and moon, a large 
blh/^pbound spot encircled by a brilliant ring;(i^f deep 
gold-c5dloured light, interrupted here and- there by 
the brighter spots of the flesh-coloured prominences 
irregular size and form, and surrounded by the 
magnificent corona, which shot out rays in 'every 
direction, faintest where the prominences were most 
conspicuous, but enveloping the whole with a glory 
which was marvellously beautiful, as if the Creator 
were about to show His omnipotence in this wonder. 
The phenomenon resembled a gigantic image from 
a ^agic-lantem received upon the heavens as a 
screen. Four plates were exposed, when suS^tenly 
the full significance of those words was realized, 
‘Let -there be light, and there was light,’ for a 
flood of brilliant light gushed forth like 
4tehing,.foaming waters of Niagara. The sun 
forth Hke a conqueror firom a battle with%e 
^tihs, mid was groM^ jrith aiiiclantations by the 
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The three pictures of the tcHwMijty taken at Mount 
Plea:;ant were not remarkably sharp, as the telescope 
was next furnished with a cloblT movement : much 
better results 'were obtainetf by the observers 
stationed at Ottumwa and Burlington ; at Ottumwa 
forty negatives were taken, four of which were 
during the totality ; and of the forty pictures obr 
tained at Burlington, six were taken while the 
totality lasted^ so thdli^he expedition under Morton 
contributed thirteen pictures of the totality, several 
of which were of great excellence. 

A ^cture of this magnificent spectacle has been 
already given in Fig. 109, showing the prominences 
and corona af^^r drawings made by Dr. Gould ; the 
photographic pTates, which were exposed for the 
brief space of from five to sixteen seconds, give 
only faint traces of the corona, on account of its 
light being too :^eak to produce in so short a 
time any chemical action on the prepared plates. 
Plate VUI. contains correct copies of the two 
photographic Jxictures taken at Burlington at the 
commencement of the totality and immediately 
before its termination. In the upper picture the 
first prominences are just becoming visible on the. 
eastern limb of the sun, while those on the western 
limb are still covered by the moon ; by the further 
advance of the moon from west to east, the eastern 
prominences are shown in the lower pj^cture to be 
gradually disappearing; while those to the west are 
.being revealed* with increasing distinctness 

$^ig. 1*25 unites in one picture all the prbminences 
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In the photographic pictures the bases of the 
prominences, with the exception of No. 4, project 
within the circle formed by the moon’s edge, as 
shown in Fig. 125. The explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon was thought to be found 
in the circumstance that the photographic telescope 
by following the motion of the prominences by 
clockwork, kept their image immovable on the 
photographic plate, while the image of the moon, 
owing to its angular motion being different to that 
of the sun, continued to advance over the plate. 
Dr. Curtis,^ however, has strikingly shown by pho- 
tographing from an artificial eclipse in which the 
moon vras represented by black pa|)er, notched 
for the prominences and corona, that this pro- 
jection of the prominence- images on the disk of the 
moon is caused by a kind of phohgraphic irradiatmi 
on the prepared plate, and is therefore an entirely 
mechanical action which always occurs where an in- 
teniely bright object is in immediate contact with a 
dark' one, and the duration of the action of the light 
(time of exposure) has exceeded the jjroper limit. 

The eclipse of 1868 obsers'ed in India, though 
furnishing so many valuable details concerning the 
prominences, was almost without results with respect 
to the corona. The various obsers'ers of the eclipse 
in America tvere all the more eager, therefore, to 
examine the details of this remarkable phenomenon, 
i)^ form, its spectrum, and especially its connection 
with the prominences. 

The photographs of short exposure (from oiip to 
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seven seconds) show the corona only in its brightest 
parts close to the edge of the sun ; still they give, es- 
pecially those taken at Ottumwa, a tolerably distinct 
image of if, with nearly the same form as it pre- 
sented to the unassisted eye. The curved path of 
the rays, and the varying intensity with which they 
stream out from the different points, can be dis- 
tinctly traced in these pictures. The most brilliant 
rays agree strikingly* in position with the light of 
those prominences which have the form of a pointed 
ilamc, while where the prominences resemble rounded 
masses a shadow seems cast upon the corona. It 
is clearly evident from these pictures that the corona 
does not move along with the moon during the 
totality, but that it remains concentric with the sun. 
It tKcomes more and more covered at the eastern 
t.“dgc in proix)rtion as the moon advances, and in 
the same proportion is gradually revealed on the 
opposite side. 

In order to obtain a complete photographic^ic- 
ture cf the entire corona in all its parts, not only 
must the time of exposure considerably exceed that 
requisite for the intensely bright prominences, but 
the image of the corona must not be magnified 
before falling on the photographic plate. J. A. 
Whipple, of Boston, accordingly, arranged his tele- 
scope for photographing the corona at Shelbyville 
(Kentucky) in such a manner that the prepared 
plate was placed in the main focus of the object- 
glass»«i)and he employed forty seconds, as the time 
of i^posure. In this way a picture was obtained 
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in which the prominences appeared only as bright 
spots, while the inner ring of light, as well as the 
outline of the whole corona, and the peculiar curve 
of its rays, are clearly shown. Fig. 126 is an exact 
copy of this picture, with the exception that in the 
original the light fades away more gradually, and 
the rays are not so sharply defined. 

When the corona is observ'ed through a large 
telescope, only a small portion of it can l)e seen at 
once, and the instrument must be gradually turned 

Fio. 126. 


t 
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Photographic Picture of the Coruna, 7th Augu»t, 1869. 

round the entire limb of the moon in order to obtain 
a general view of the w'hole. Professor Eastman, 
who instituted observations of this kind at Oes 
Moines, has published two pictures of the corona, 
one of which, represented in Fig. 127, was taken at 
the commencement of the totality, and the oth6r 
just before its termination. The instant the totality 
Mgan, the corona made its appearance as a light of 
silvery whiteness, with an exceedingly tended flush 
of a greenish'violet hu6 at the extreme edges, and 
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not the slightest change was perceptible during the 
totality in the Colour, the outline, or the position 
of the raj's— an observation confirmed by Professor 
Hough at Mattoon (Illinois), bj' Gill, and bj' several 
others. 


Fig. 12?. 



The Corona of the Eclipse of 7th August, 1869, at Des Moines. 


The corona appeared to consist of two principal 
portions: the inner one, next to the sun, was nearly 
annular, reaching an elevation of about i', and in 
colour of a pure silveiy whiteness; the outer por- 
tion Qonsisted of rajrs, some of which grouped 
thanselves into five star-like points,’ while ' the 
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Others assumed the appearance of radiations, and 
were the most sharply defined; the corona was 
scarcely visible between the prominences a and b. 
The star-like rays attained a height equal to half the 
diameter of the sun. 


Fig. 128. 



Gould s Drawing of the Corona of 7th August, 1S69 (4h. 58m.) 


Dr. B. A. Gould observed the corona with the 
unassisted eye at Burlington, and made three com- 
plete drawings of it during the totality, at intervab 
of one minute. In Figs. 128 and 129 two of the 
pictures are given, one representing the corona 
at the commencement of the totalit>% at 4h. 58m., 
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and the other at 5h., immediately before its termi- 
nation. These pictures by Gould appear to be 
opposed to the observations cited above, that the 
corona preserved the same appearance throughout 
the totality, inasmuch as they seem to show some 


Fig. 129. 



Gould’s Drawing of the Corona of August, 1S69 (5h.) 

evidence of change. This observer therefore main- 
tains that owing to the long exposure of forty 
seconds, the sharp photographic picture (Fig. 1 26) 
does not represent the corona, but another lu- 
miifdus atmosphere of the sun — the chromosphere. 
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Against this opinion of Gould’s, it must first 
of all be remarked that it is not possible to draw 
a correct picture of the corona in • all its details 
merely by the unassisted eye, without the aid of 
instruments of measurement, for which reason all 
the drawings of the various observers made merely 
by the eye differ one from the other, and from the 
photpigTaphs;* then, again, the photographic picture 
talfert i)y Whipple that has Ijeen alluded to, cannot 
possibly represent the chromosphere, since this ap- 
pendage of the sun, as will be seen further on, is 
not higher than lor (4,450 miles),t while the rays 
of lig^t in the photograph attain a height of lo' 
f2j7,ooo miles). Dr. Curtis has, after a very’ com- 
p^i^ ^and searching investigation, arrived at the 
cOi^^ion that Gould’s three drawings of the corona 
afe%ot perfectly accurate, and that his view's as to 
the variability of the corona, and his explanation of 
Whipple’s photograph, cannot be justified ; but that, 
on the contrary, the corona did not change its form 
during the whole period of total darkness, and that 
the photograph referred to could represent nothing 
else but the corona. 

53. The Promixexces axd their Spectra. 

In the total eclipse of the i8th of August, 1868, 
the spectrum of the prominences was observed by 

* (The differences between the pictures of the corona made by 
different observers are often greater than can be accounted for by 
the reasons given in the text] 

t (The whoje question rests upon the meaning assign^ to the 
word ehivmosphere. See note at the b^inning of § 56.] 
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Herschel at Jamkandi, by Haig at Beejapoor, by 
Tennant and Janssen at Guntoor, by Rayet and 
Hall at Wha Tonne, and was found by these ob- 
sen ers to consist of a few bright lines, from which 
they concluded that these forms are composed of 
luminous gases of which hydrogen gas is the chief 
constituent. The spectrum of this gas is charac- 
terized, as is well known, by three bright lines 
(Frontispiece No. 7), of which the first, redy is 
coincident with the Fraunhofer line C ; the second, 
grccnish-blucy coincides with the line F ; while the 
third, dark blue, lies in the vicinity of the line G 
(vide Fig. 69, No. 2). 

Fig. 130 contains, in addition to the two com- 
parison spectra No. i (the principal lines of the solar 
spectrum), and No. 2 (the principal lines of hydrogen 
gas), the spectra of the prominences Nos. 3, 4i"'5, 
and 6, as obser\'ed by Rayet, Herschel, Tennant, 
and Lockver. 

Rayet, who preferred to keep his direct-vision 
spectroscope pointed exclusively to the great promi- 
nence, and employed the instrument in all positions, 
perceived nine bright lines, consisting of those 
corresponding to the dark lines B, D, E, b, F, 
G, of a green line between b and F, and a blue one 
near G (No. 3). These lines appeared ver}' bright 
upon the dark background, so that their position 
could be determined with ease. The bright lines 
D, E, F were seen in the inverting telescope of the 
spectroscope to be prolonged downwards below 
the rest, as finer and fainter lines, and were thus 
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turned away from the sun’s limb, a phenomenon 
which seems to indicate that a portion of the mass 
of glowing gas composing the prominence stretches 
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far upwards into the sun’s atmosphere in a state of 
extreme rarefaction. 

Herschel (No. 4) made use of a spectroscope 
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specially constructed for these observations, and for 
the measurement of the spectrum lines. At the first 
glance the spectrum of the prominence appeared as 
a spectrum of three very brilliant lines, of which 
the orange line coincided with D, while the red line 
w’as not coincident with either B or C, nor did the 
blue line coincide with F. 

Tennant (No. 5) employed a spectroscope similar 
to that used by Huggins in his investigations on 
the spectra of the nebulae and the fixed stars. The 
spectrum of the prominence appeared to him as a 
spectrum of five bright lines, three of which were 
in exact coincidence with C, D, and 6 , while the 
greenish-blue line lay ver)' near to F, and the dark 
blue line near to G. Time did not allow of a more 
accurate measurement of these two doubtful lin^, 
but from the observations of Rayet it is almost 
certain that the first of them was actually coincident 
with F, and the other with the hydrogen line H y, 
near to G. 

Janssen sent the first telegraphic announcement 
to Europe that the spectrum of the prominences 
consisted of bright lines, and that therefore these 
remarkable forms are enormous columns of lumi- 
nous gas, of which hydrogen constitutes the chief 
element. In readiness for the observation, the slit 
was held close to the advancing limb of the moon, 
at a tangent to the point where the last rays of the 
sun would disappear. With the extinction of the 
last rays, two new spectra started suddenly into view, 
each consisting of five or six bright lines \Fig. 130, 
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No. 8) ; the lines were red, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet, and the two spectra, which were separated by 
a dark space, were exactly coincident line for line. 
When Janssen left the spectroscope to look for a 
moment through the finder, or small telescope, he 
saw that both spectra belonged to two magnificent 
prominences which shone out at the black edge of 
the moon to the right and left of the point where 
the last ray of sunlight had disappeared. One of 
these attained a height of 3', and resembled the 
flame of a furnace as it breaks forth vehemently 
under the influence of a powerful bla.st ; the other 
presented the appearance of an extended chain of 
snow mountains, w'hich seemed to rest on the moon’s 
limb, and glowed as if illuminated by the red light 
of the setting sun. As the principal lines of the 
spectrum coincided with the Fraunhofer lines C and 
F, Janssen declared at once that hydrogen gas 
forms an important element in the constitution of 
the prominences. 

From the circumstance that the space l^etween 
the spectra of the two prominences was dark, 
Janssen was brought to the conclusion that the 
results of his investigations were not in accord- 
ance with Kirchhoff’s theory. He imagined that 
the space between these prominences must have 
been Ailed with what Kirchhoff had assumed to 
be the solar atmosphere, and therefore that this 
space, instead of being dark in the spectroscope, 
ought to have yielded a spectrum of bright lines. 
As this was not the case, then, KirchhofTs theory 
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that the white light of the solid or incandescent 
solar nucleus was partially absorbed by the glowing 
vapours of an atmosphere, had become untenable; 
this absorption could not. therefore, have taken 
place outside the photosphere or light-giving por- 
tion of the sun, but necessarily within it, and 
had been produced by the glowing vapours from 
which the condensed solid or liquid particles of 
the cloud-like mass of the actual photosphere were 
formed. 

In reply to this objection of Janssen’s, it may be 
remarked that though he obtained no spectrum 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the sun, it 
was to lie attributed to the verj' narrow setting of 
the slit he employed, for the sake of seeing the 
bright lines of the prominences distinctly, w'hich was 
tco narrow to allow of a spectrum from the other 
much fainter portions of the sun being received at 
the same time. Rziha, as well as Tennant, obtained 
indubitable though faint spectra from the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sun. Janssen’s observations 
seem, therefore, only to strengthen the conclusion 
arrived at by the other observers, that the light of 
the prominences is much more intense than that of 
the solar atmosphere, even when in closest proximity 
to the sun’s limb, or than the corona. 

If all the spectrum obser\'ations of the pro- 
minences made on the i8th of August, 1868, be 
collected together, and those of least importance 
be set aside, the following results are obtained : — 
The spectrum of the prominences consists of 
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some bright lines of intense brilliancy,- among 
which the hydrogen lines H o = C, H = F, and 
H 7, near to G, are especially noticeable. 

2 . The prominences are masses of luminous gas, 
principally luminous hydrogen gas; they envelop 
the entire surface of the solar body, sometimes in 
a low stratum extending over exceedingly large 
tracts of the sun’s surface, sometimes in accumu- 
lated masses rising at certain localities to a height 
of more than 8o,ooo miles. 

In the eclipse of the 7 th of August, 1 869, observed 
in America, the spectra of the prominences were 
investigated by Professor Harkness at Des Moines, 
as well as by Professor Young at Burlington, who 
devoted himself with especial attention to this work. 
%ofessor Harkness employed an ordinary simple 
spectroscope, consisting of a single prism of 60", 
to which had been added a micrometer in prepara- 
tion for the eclipse. Owing to the small dispersive 
power of such an instrument, the measures taken 
of the distances between the lines of the spec- 
trum as compared with Kirchhoff’s scale, can make 
no claim to great accuracy. Harkness compared 
the divisions of his micrometer by means of the 
principal Fraunhofer lines, with the millimetre 
numbers of the same lines in Kirchhoff’s map, and 
marked the bright lines seen in the prominences 
given in Fig. 127 by the following numbers of 
KirchhofTs scale 

PromineiKe a gave approximately the lines : 

693* 2007, 1497 (Kirchhofi). 
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Prominence e gave approximately the lines : 

693, 1007, 1497, , 2069. 

Prominence e gave approximately the lines : 

693, 1007, 1497, 1611, 2069, 2770. 

J’rominence / ga> c approximately the lines : 

693, 1007, 1497, , 2069, 2770. 

If these readin^'^s, though only approximately 
correct, be compared with Kirchhoff’s numbers for 
the most important of the Fraunhofer lines given 
in p. 236, it will be found that the bright lines 
observed in the prominences may ver}* probably 
have l)een as follows: 694 = 0 (Ha), ioi7 = D, 
(beyond 1 ).), 2oSo = F (H i3), 2796 = H 7, as well 
as the line 1474 (instead of 1497) less refrangible 
than I{. \\’hether an error had occurred in the 
measurement of the position of the green line 1611 
(l)etween hi anil //), or whether this line be identica.1 
with that ol)served by Winlock in the spectrum of 
the Aurora Borealis marked 1680 in Huggins’ scale 
(1 608, Kirchhoft’), must still be left in doubt. Ac- 
cording to these observations, therefore, it appears 
that the bright lines in the. various prominences 
vary in number, but not in position, and that 
hydrogen gas is the principal constituent of the 
prominences. 

The observations and measurements made by 
Young were much more accurate and complete : 
he was provided with an instrument consisting of 
five prisms of 45“ each, the lateral surfaces of 2] and 
3[ inches, and the method by which this compound 
spectroscope P was connected with the telescope A, 
a comet- seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches 

23 
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focus, is shown in Fig. 13 1. The collimator C 
was furnished with an adjustable slit one-eighth of 
an inch in length, through one-half of which the 
prism of comparison introduced into the instrument 
the light of any terrestrial substance rendered 
luminous in the electric spark, or of a Geisslcr’s 
tube ; by means of the conducting wires L, the 
platinum electrodes could be placed in connection 
wth an induction coil. Immediately in front of 
the slit there was placed at S a divided disk, in 


Fir.. 1 31. 



\'oungs 'rcIe.spcctro.>cu|>c. 


the centre of which was a circular opening one- 
eighth of an inch wide, a contrivance by means of 
which the image of the sun could be kept exactly 
on the slit, and any ]>ortion of the solar image 
directed upon it at will. The dispersive power of 
the five prisms amounted to 80” between the lines 
A and H, and the total deviation for the D-line 
neariy to 165". The pri.sms were so adjusted one 
with another, and the plate P carrying them secured 
to the telescope A in such a manner by the lx)lts 
b, b, that all lines occupying the middle of the field 
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of view should be in the most advantageous posi- 
tion ; the field of view included at the same time 
the lines D and E. By means of the micrometer 
screw T, the telescope E, turning upon a pivot, 
could be directed upon any of the lines of the 
spectrum ; the eyepiece was furnished with a micro- 
meter, M. 

The solar spectrum appeared about an inch and 
three-quarters in width, and 45 inches in length, 
and showed all the lines contained in KirchhofT s 
map. The readings of the instrument 
had been compared with Kirchhoff’s 
maps by repeated measurements at 
furty-tvvo intervals between the prin- 
cipal lines along the whole length of 
the spectrum from A to G. 

Before the commencement of total- 
ity. the slit j s (Fig. 132) w'as placed 
on the limb M N of the sun, in a per- 
pendicular direction to the tangent <r<% 
at that point where, by the advance 
of the moon on to the sun's disk (in 
an inverting telescope at the left side) 
the first contact would take place. With such 
an arrangement the spectrum consists, as will be 
described more in detail hereafter, of two halves in 
juxtaposition, one of which is the verj’ intense solar 
spectrum abed, and the other the verj' faint spec- 
trum ac/c of the diffused' atmospheric light ren- 
dered extremely pale by the powerful dispersion of 
the light. Both spectra are crossed equally by the 


Fig. 132. 

M 



N 


Specinim of the 
iVomincncch. 
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Fraunhofer lines, as shown in Fig. 133, where the 
portion of the spectrum between B and C is more 
fully represented. \\’hen the one half of the slit 
happens to fall upon a prominence, /, the brij^hf 
lines of the luminous gases in the prominence im- 
naediately appear upon the faint spectrum of the 
atmosphere, especially the h}'drogen lines H a (red) 
upon C, H j 3 (green) upon F, and H 7 (blue) near 
G, as well as the bright lines of the other in- 
candescent substances that may be present in the 
prominence. 



Young 5 Observation of the Prominence-Spectrum. 

Before the moon’s entrance on the sun’s disk, 
Young observed, as he directed the telescope upon 
the line C in the spectrum, a veiy bright red line, 
m, upon the dark spectrum of the sky, forming an 
exact prolongation of the dark line C of the solar 
spectrum, an evidence that at this spot the sun was 
surrounded by a |^tum of luminous hydrogen, the 
height of ^hichifetoned by the length of the line 
m, must have been from 5,000 to 12,500 miles. 
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Now it is evident that the moon in its approach 
to the sun must first pass over this stratum of 
hydrogen. The observer notices the entrance of 
the moon upon this stratum, and her progress over 
it by the shortening of the bright red line w, and 
he is able to determine with great accuracy the 
moment of first contact of the moon and sun by 
noticing the time when this line disappeared com- 
pletely. The same phenomenon may be observed 
if, instead of the line C, the F-line be brought into 
the field of view, but the red line H a is better 
suited fiir this observation than the greenish-blue 
line H / 3 . 

This plan of obser\'ation employed by Young 
had already been devised in theory by Faye, 
who had suggested this method as an accurate 
means of observing the first contact of the moon, 
\'enus, or any other planet, with the sun’s limb. 
Shortly before the commencement of totality, the 
slit was directed on to the prominence marked 
</ in Fig. 127, and the line C 'brought into the field 
of view. W’hen the totality began, the red line M a 
became exceedingly intense, but owing to the 
slight elevation of the prominence it did not extend 
across the whole width of the spectrum. No bright 
lines were perceptible either between C and A or 
between C and D. Immediately beyond the second 
sodium line (D,) appeared the orange-coloured line 
Dj on 10 1 7 '5 of KirchhofTs scale^ which was followed 
immediately by two faint yellowfsh-green lines, es- 
timated at 1250+20 and 1350120 (Kirchhoff). 
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The green line following at 1474 (K.) was very 
bright, though fainter than C and Dj ; it crossed 
the wltQle breadth of the spectrum, and rnnained 
visible without underling any change when the slit 
was turned from the prominence to the corona, 
while the line Dj disappeared. Proof was thus af- 
forded that this line did not belong exclusively to 
the spectrum of the prominence, but also to that of 
the corona. Young is of opinion that the two pre- 
ceding faint lines remained also unaffected, and 
therefore belonged equally to the spectrum of the 
corona, which was observed simultaneously with 
that of the prominence.* While the slit was directed 
upon the prominence e (Fig. 127), the magnesium 
lines b were not visible, so that no bright lines were 
perceived by Young at this part of the prominence- 
spectrum. The greenish-blue line F (H (i) was 
truly splendid, wide at the base, and terminating 
above in a point; it was followed by a blue line at 
2602 ± 2 (K.) almost as bright as the green line 
1474, by the third hydrogen line H y, hear G at 2796 
(K.), and finally by the very distinct but much less 
luight hydrogen line h (H S) at 3370*1 (K.) 

The nine bright lines observed by Young in the 
spectrum of the prominences are given in their 
natural colours in Plate IX., No. i, annexed to 
the solar spectrum according to Kirchhoff’s scale 

* [Young, in a Note on the Solar Corona, published May, 1871, 
says, “ I have experienced some annoyance during the past year 
at seeing these lines iit: f^eral publications put upon the same 
footing as 1474. I was ne^er at all confident as to their coronal 
character.] 
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given above, and they afford an accurate repre- 
sentation of the spectrum of a prominence as it 
l^^pears during the totality of a soi^ eclipse. The 
.|p^r half of the picture, that is to say the solar 
spectrum, is of course invisible at such a time, and 
in its stead a faint continuous spectrum without a 
trace of any dark lines — belonging, without doubt, 
to the corona — appears to adjoin the spectrum of 
the prominence, if the bright prominence-lines as 
obser\'ed by Young be tabulated in their order of 
succession from red to blue, they will be found to 
correspond with the following numbers of Kirchhoft’s 
scale : — 

I* 694 . . . C = H«. 

2. 1017-5 • • 1^3 (belonging neither to hydrogen nor 

sodium). 

3. lS5O±20. 

4. 1350 + 30 Apparaitly beJoiigiiig to the corona. 

5 - «474 ] 

6 . 2080 . . . Fssz Hfi. 

7. 2602+3 (observed also by Hersdiid 1 >et«reen F and <r 

during the eclipse of the 18th of lUigust, 1888). 

8. 2796 . . . H y. 

9. 33701 . . i 4 ==HS. 

The .spectroscopic observations of the prominences 
during the eclipse of 1868, given in p. 352, have 
been fully confirmed by the observations of 1869, 
when further results were, obtained, the import of 
which will be more att^tively considered iri the 
following section. 

54. The and its Spectrum. 

In the eclipse < 5^868 jthip observers were too 
much occupied with the spectroscopic investigations 
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of the prominen.ces to^ pay any adequate attention 
to the examination of the corona. The few ob- 
ser\’ations thMKre obtained, some of which were 
made by Rziha at Aden, and some by Tennant 
at Guntoor, are in complete agreement as to the 
sudden disappearance of all the dark lines from 
the spectrum on the commencement of the totality, 
and as to the fact that the light of the corona 
gave only a /ain/ conthutom spectrum. Tennant 
admits that this spectrum might also have con- 
tained faint lines which he was unable to jjerceive, 
because in order to ensure seeing something he 
had employed a rather wide opening of the slit, 
and consequently some of the lines may have run 
one into the other. 

The eclipse of 1 869 has furnished many valuable 
details on the spectrum of the corona, throwing 
mucii light upon its nature, and fully confirming 
the pretdous observations that its spectrum is free 
from dark lines. 

Pickering, Harkness, Young, and others are 
agreed that with the extinction qf the last rays 
of the sun all the Fraunhofer lines disappeared at 
once from the spectrum. The small instruments 
#!*npIoyed by Pickering and Harkne.ss, in w'hich 
the field, of view was large, exhibited a spectrum 
obtained at once from the corona, the promi- 
nences, and the sky in the neighbourhood of the 
sun. Th^ instruments showed during the totality 
a faint continuous spectrum, free from dark lines, 
but crossed 6y tm or three bright lines. 
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Young, whose spectroscope consisted of five 
prisms (Fig. 13 1), observed the three bright lines in 
the spectrum of the corona whichi^l^ represented 
in Plate IX., No. 2, where they are' (Jrawn in the 
colours in which they appeared according to Kirch- 
hoff’s millimetre scale introduced above. These lines 
were 1250+20, 1350 + 20, and 1474. It has been 
already explained in p. 358 why the last and brightest 
of these lines is thought to l)elong to the spectrum 
of the corona, and not to that of the prominences ; 
and it seems probable that the other two lines 
belong also to the light of the corona, from the fact 
that they are both wanting in the spectrum of the 
prominences when observed without an eclipse. 

But what invests these three lines with a peculiar 
interest is the circumstance that they appear to 
coincide exactly with the first three of the five bright 
lines observed l)y Prof. Winlock in the spectrum 
of the Aurora Borealis (Plate IX., No. 3). These 
lines of the Aurora were determined by Winlock 
according to Muggins’ scale; if these numbers be 
reduced to Kirchhoff’s scale, the position of the lines 
will be found to be 1247, 1351, and 1473, while the 
lines observed by Young were registered as 1250, 
1350, and 1474. Now if it be borne in mind that 
Young found the positions of the two fainter lines 
more by estimation than by measurement, the coin- 
cidence between the bright lines of the corona and 
those of the Aurora Borealis will be found to be 
very remarkable, 'fhe brightest of these lines, i 474 > 
is the reversal of a strongly marked Fraunhofer line 
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which has been ascribed both by Kirchhoff and 
Angstrom to the vapour of iron. 

What, then j is the nature of the corona, this 
magic circle of rays of silvery whiteness, which 
surrounds like a halo the black disk of the moon at 
the time of a total eclipse, and invests the whole 
phenomenon with an indescribable charm ? It has 
been thought that while the inner bright circle of 
light closely surrounding the moon’s limb belonged 
to the solar body itself, the rays streaming from the 
luminous ring were merely the rays of the sun 
reflected from the dark and uneven surface of the 
moon, and brought by a sort of refraction into the 
earth’s atmosphere, whence they were reflected to 
the eye of the observer. 

In opposition to this theory is the fact that, 
whereas the halo ought then to pass through great 
changes by the advance of the moon during the 
totality, no such changes were noticed by any of 
the observers, Gould excepted, nor were they to be 
traced in any of the photographs taken during the 
totality; in addition, it would not be diflicult to 
prove geometrically that none of such rays as might 
be reflected from the moon’s limb could possibly 
Teach the small terrestrial zone of the totality. 

The light of the corona cannot be that of reflected 
sunlight, since none of the dark Fraunhofer lines 
are contained in its spectrum. A comparison of 
sevei^, of the photographic pictures leads further 
to the conclusion that in proportion as the moon 
advanced, *the corona around the eastern limb of the 
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sun became gradually covered, while on the west it 
was more and more revealed ; the ring of light did 
not therefore move with the moon,, but remained 
invariable during the whole of the totality. If it be 
also taken into consideration that, as shown by the 
careful investigations of Professor Pickering, the 
light of the whole surrounding skj* almost up to the 
edge of the corona was polarized, while that from 
the corona itself was not polarized, the conclusion 
will be arrived at that the corona is self-luminous, 
and belongs to the sun, and therefore is not to be 
regarded as an Of)tical phenomenon caused by the 
combined action of the sun’s rays, the moon, and 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

From the bright lines in its spectrum, it is pro- 
bablv of a saseous nature, and forms a widelv diffused 
atmosphere round the sun. If this were the case, 
even its most remote particles would be a hundred 
times nearer the sun than the earth is, and would 
therefore receive ten thousand times the amount of 
heat. Such a temperature would suffice to resolve 
ever)^ known substance of our planet either into a 
state of incandescence or into a gaseous form. 

It has been supposed, from the coincidence of 
the three bright lines of the corona with those of 
the Aurora Borealis, that the corona is a permanent 
polar light existing in the sun analogous to that of our 
earth. Lockyer, however, justly urges against this 
theory the fact that, although the brightest of^hese 
three lines, which is due to the vapour of iron,* is 
* [This line is coincident with one of the faintest of the nunae- 
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very often present among the great number of 
bright lines occasionally seen in the spectrum of 
the prominences, it is by no means constantly 
visible, which ought to be the case were the corona 
a permanent polar light in the sun. A yet bolder 
theor}’ is the ascription of such a polar light in the 
sun to the influence of electricity, which has Ix^en 
proved, as is w’ell known, by the agitation of the 
magnetic needle, and the disturbance of the electric 
current in the telegraph wires, to |)lay an important 
part in the phenomena of the Aurora Borealis. 

In the present state of our knowledge on this 
branch of science, the question as to the nature of 
the corona still remains unanswered : the solution 
of this problem must be reserv ed till, by the careful 
observation of future total eclipses, fresh data shall 
be collected, which may either confirm the theorie*s 
already received, or else suggest new ones in their 
stead. 

[The Total Eclipse of Dec. 22 , 1S70. 

The following account of the observations of this 
eclipse is taken from the Report of the Council of 
the Royal Astronomical Society to the Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of that Society : — 

“ As this eclipse would be total at several places 
within easy reach of England, namely, the south 
of Spain, Sicily, and the north coast of Africa, it 

■h.. . 

rous iniis livuaUy seen in the spectrum of iron, but it cannot on 
this account ^ considered certainly to show the presence of the 
vapour of inm.} 
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appeared to the Council an occasion on which they 
should take steps to assist observers, and, if neces- 
sary', organize an expedition provided with suitable 
instruments for attacking the important problem 
which still remained unsolved, — the extent and 
nature of the Coronal Light. At the meeting of 
the Council held in March, the Council resolved 
itself into a committee to consider the preparations 
to be made for the observation of the Solar Eclipse 
of Dec. 22 . In the following month this committee 
united itself with a committee appointed for a 
similar purpose by the Royal Society. At a meet- 
ing held by this joint committee on June 16 it was 
resolved that the (iovernment be solicited to grant 
two ships for conveyance of observers to Spain and 
Sicily, and also a sum of money for the preparation 
and transport of instruments. To this application, 
which was made, in accordance with former usage, 
to the Admiralty, an unfavourable answer was re- 
ceived on . Vugust 10. Absence from town of some 
members of the joint committee, and other circum- 
stances, prevented any further steps being taken 
until November 4, when the joint committee met, 
and resolved that an application for means of transit 
for the e.xpedition and for a pecuniary grant in aid 
of the funds voted by the Royal and Royal Astro- 
nomical Societies should be made to the Lords Com- 
mi.ssioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. To this 
renewed application a favourable reply wa^i^tumed 
by the Government, who placed H.M. Troop-Ship 
‘ yrgent ’ at the service of the expedition for the 
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conveyance of observers and instruments to Spain 
and Africa, and the sum of ^2,000 in aid of the 
travelling" expenses of the overland party to Sicily, 
and for the preparation and transport of instru- 
ments. 

“ At this late moment, a few weeks only before 
the expedition should leave Kngland, the greatest 
energ}* was needed to organize a party of observers, 
and procure the special instruments needed for the 
proposed observations. A small organizing com- 
mittee was appointed, which met almost daily up 
to the departure of the exfK'diiion. The successful 
and veiy- complete arrangements ultimately made 
were due in great measure to the unflagging zeal 
of the secretary, Mr. Lockyer, and of the assistant- 
.secretar)', Mr. Ranyard ; and the Council wish here 
to state how much in their opinion is owing to 
the valuable sug:gestions and assistance afibrded by 
Prof. Stokes. The opticians, Mr. Browning, Mr. 
Grubb, Mr. Ladd, and Mr. Slater, afforded very 
valuable assistance to the e.xpedition by the pre- 
paration and loan of instruments, for which they 
deserve the grateful thanks of the Society. 

“ Distinct observing parties, in charge of Mr. 
Lockyer, Rev, .S, J. Perr}% Capt. Parsons, and Mr. 
Huggins, were appointed for the four stations, 
Sicily, Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Oran. Prof. Tyndall 
accompanied the Oran party as an independent 
observer. 

“Lord Lindsay, taking with him several skilled 
observers and a very complete photographic 
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apparatus, went to Cadiz independently, at his own 
expense. 

“ Besides these English expeditions, there was an 
American expedition, with Prof. Peirce at its head, 
consisting of two parties, one in Sicily, under 
Prof. Peirce himself, and one in Spain, under Prof. 
Winlock. Independent observations were taken by 
Prof. Newcomb at Gibraltar, and by a party con- 
sisting of Profs. Mall, Eastman, and Harkness, in 
Sicily. 

“ At no former eclipse have preparations been 
made on so complete a scale, or the work to be 
done so skilfully divided among obser\^ers trained 
to carry out efticitmtly the parts assigned to them. 
All the parties were prepared to attack the corona 
by the several methods of the spectroscope, the 
polari.scope, photography, and eye-drawings. With 
favourable weather it was not too much to expect 
from these expeditions a searching and almost ex- 
haustive examination of the coronal light by these 
different methods of attack. 

“ I'he weather was not propitious ; at all the 
stations the sky was more or less obscured by 
clouds. On the African continent, where there had 
been grounds for confidently anticipating a cloudless 
sky, the English party and M. Janssen, w'ho had 
escaped with his instruments from Paris in a balloon, 
at Oran, and Drs. Weiss and Oppolzer at Tunis, 
saw nothing of the eclipse at the time of totality, 
though the earlier phcises were visible at Oran. 

“ At Cadiz and in Sicily successful photographs 
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of the totality were obtained by Lord Lindsay, Mr. 
Willard, of the American expedition, and Mr. Bro- 
thers. At these stations, and also at Estepona, 
some obsen^ations were obtained of the spectrum 
and polarization of the corona. 

“ Although the gain to our knowledge of solar 
physics is much less full and decided than doubtless 
it would have been if the observers had b(?on 
favoured with a cloudless sky, the new information 
which comes to us from theeclip.se isver}* valuable, 
and well repays the large amount of thought, time, 
and money which were so freely bestowed upon the 
preparations. 

“ The pre.sent time is too early for a complete 
analysis of the different observations with a view to 
eliciting from them the new teaching which they 
mav contain of the extent and nature of the coronal 
light, still it may not be undesirable to give a short 
account of some of the more important obseivations. 

“ In the last Annual Report, in the account of 
the Eclipse of August, 1869, attention was called 
to the two apparently distinct portions besides the 
prominences in the light .seen round the Moon 
during totality. The American pictures showed 
similar indications of brighter portions near the 
iSun's limb, within which the eruptions of hydrogen 
forming the prominences take place, to those which 
were visible in the photographs taken by Mr. De la 
Rue* in i860, and by Col. Tennant and Dr. Vogel 
in 1868. A distinction betweeij different portions of 
the coronal light was observed as early as 1 706 by 
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MM. Plantade and Capies at Montpelier. ‘ As soon 
as the Sun was eclipsed there appeared around the 
Moon a very white light forming a corona, the 
breadth of which was equal to about 3'. Within 
these limits the light was every'where equally vivid, 
but beyond the exterior contour it was less intense, 
and was seen to fade off gradually into the sur- 
rounding darkness, forming an annulus around the 
Moon of about 8' in diameter.’ In 1842 M. Arago 
considered this distinction to be sufficiently marked 
to sanction the subdivision of the corona into two 
concentric zones, the inner zone equally bright and 
well defined at the outer border, while the exterior 
zone gradually diminished in brightness until it was 
lost in the surrounding darkness. 

“ The observations of the eclipse of last December 
confirm these earlier descriptions as to the apparent 
subdivision of the coronal light, though the breadth 
of the inner zone varies considerably as described 
by different observers. In our future remarks^we 
shall restrict the word corona to the inner brighter 
ring, and for the faint exterior portion use the term 
halo. 

“ It may conduce to clearness in our interpreta- 
tion of those observations which appear to differ 
from each other, if we consider that the imperfect 
transparency of our atmosphere must cause a scat- 
tering of a portion of the light of the corona seen 
through it, and form a more or less brightly illu- 
minated screen bety^en the eye and tjie eclipsed 

Sun. This atmospheric light will interfere especially 

24 
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with the observer’s appreciation of the form and 
extend of the faint halo. There may exist at least 
three distinct sources of the light seen about the 
Sun, in addition to the prominences, the corona, a 
solar halo overlapping the corona or beginning at 
its exterior limit, and an atmospheric halo produced 
by the scattering of the light by our atmosphere. 
The corona and solar halo would probably not alter 
greatly in the short time between obsen'ations of 
the same eclipse at different stations, but the scat- 
tering of light would be peculiar to each station, 
and be mixed up with the effect of haze or light 
cloud present at the time. It is possible that without 
the Earth’s atmosphere, some scattering of light 
may arise from the imperfect transparency of inter- 
pl^etary space, not to speak of the possible 
existence of finely divided matter more densely 
aggregated in the neighbourhood of the Sun. It 
may be that in these and some other considerations 
Mfjj l j p be found the key to the interpretation of the 
widely different descriptions of the solar surround- 
ings which come to us from different ob.servers. 

** Prof. Watson observing at Carlentini describes a 
bright corona about 5' high ; observations at Cadiz 
give a breadth of about 3'; Lieut. Brown observ-^ing 
wth Lord Lindsay found the inner zone which he 
saw defined in its outer margin to vary from 2' to 5' 
in bre^A ; Mr. Abbatt at Gibraltar at about 5' 
Jiigh. !^me of the observers despribe the exterior 
contour of .the corona to be, affected by the pro- 
minences bulging out ov^ the loftiest of these. In 
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the photographs a defined zone is also se^n, — in 
I^rd Lindsay’s photographs and the one taken 
by Mr. Willard, it extends rather more than In 
the photograph by Mr. Brothers the height of the 
brighter zone varies from 3' to 5'. 

“ We will now speak of the photographs of the 
totality, which are vcr}’ instructive. 

“ The photographs taken at Cadiz by Lord Lind- 
say were obtained by placing the sensitive surface 
at the focus of a silvered glass mirror 12 '- inches in 
diame|pr and 6 feet focal length, giving an image 
of the Sun about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The other photograph, taken near Cadiz 
by Mr. Willard of the American expedition, was 
obtained at the focus of an achromatic object-glass 
of 6 inches diameter, specially corrected for actinic 
rays. 

“ Mr. Brothers, at Syracuse, employed a photo- 
graphic object-glass of 30 inches focal length and 
4 inches diameter, lent to him by the makerS^Sfr. 
Dallmeyer.* This lens gave_ a brilliant image of 

the Sun about three-tenths of an inch in diameter, 

* . 
which was received upon a plate 5 inches square. 

The camera was mounted on the Sheepshanks equa- 

toreal, belonging to the Society. 

“ The photograph taken at the commencement of 
totality by Lord Lindsay had an exposure of twenty 
seconds. It shows around the Moon’s advancing limb 
a bright corona extending about I'from the Moon’s! 

* These lenses , are constructed by Mr. Dalhn^^ for jAoto- . 
j;raphic copying. 
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limb, in which the prominences are distinctly marked, 
and outside this a halo of faint light diminishing 
rapidly in brilliancy, with indications of a radial 
structure which can be traced as far as 15' from 
the Moon’s limb. On the other side of the Moon, 
where it overlaps the Sun sufficiently to conceal 
the prominences and the bright corona, /he halo is 
almost absent. It may be suggested that such por- 
tion of the halo as appears around the advancing 
limb of the Moon has its origin on this side of the 
Moon. As a pure speculation, the e.xplanaticn may 
^perhaps be hazarded, that the true solar halo, as 
i:|!pme spectroscopic observations would suggest, was 
less powerfully actinic than the scattered light of the 
prominences and corona, in which the halo on the 
one side of the Moon only as seen on the plate may 
have its origin. 

“ The photograph taken by Mr. M'illard was ex- 
posed during a minute and a half, and therefore 
m«||iircontain mixed up several successive appear- 
ances. The prominences are distinctly .shown, and 
a defined corona of rather more than 1' in height. 
In the halo there are indications of i^rtions of un- 
equal brightness, and a radial structure, but the 
remarkable feature is a V-shaped rift or dark 
sj^e in the halo on the south-east, beginning from 
Ibe outer boundary of the bright corona ; a second 
similar 4ark space is faintly traceable on the south. 
Jbe sam$ dark gaps are also record^ in an eye- 
sketch by Lieut. Brown. Similar ^rk rifts* are 
/; * (Subsequent comparisons of Mr. Wellard'# photograph with 
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al^ shown in Mr. Brothers’ photdgraph taken 
at Syracuse, a representation of which is given in 
flate X.* The photograph taken by Mr. Brothers 
is very^valuable, since it shows the halo extending 
towards the north-west, about two diameters of 
the Moon, and on the east and south about one 
diameter; the^halo, therefore, is not concentric with 
either the Sun or Moon, but extends lo the greatest 
distance in the direction from whidh the Moon is 
moving. It shows in many par^ traces of a radial 
structure. The stronger light about the Moon is 
muchibroader on the west and north-west, and a^ 
sumes a somewhat stellate appearance, with rays gra • 
dually softening down, as if combed out^iinto j|^e 
fainter halo. This photograph was taken m 
seconds, from the 93rd to the loist second after ime 
commencement of totality, and therefore presents a 
|rue representation of the different phenomena at the 
tiM(^that is, as regards their relative actinic power, 
wnicfi may possibly differ in a sensible degree from 
the relative brightness they present to the eye. The 
^e-^etches made at different stations show reiht^- 
atble differences, especially in the form of the oui^t 
part bf the halo ; some represent it as consistii^ Dl 

that taken by Mr. Brothers leav« little doubt of the absolute 
agreement, in position of these dark rifts or gaps. Profo^ 
Young remarks, “ If this be so, it certainly beats very sttong^^' 
favour pf those theories which assign a purely solar origin t^ w 
whole phenomena.”] 

*; The thanks of the translators are due to Mr. Brothers ^ his 
Idi^^^rnussion to introduce this drawin^^ and also care 

taken in coirecting the proofa 
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i^parate rays;'others give to it an almost true 
metrical contour ; in some of the Spanish sketch^ea 
a tendency to assume a roughly quadrangular foirti 
can be detected, while in most of tne Sicilian draw- 
ings there is a tendency to an annular foilm. 

“We pass to the spectroscopic observ'ations of 
the corona and halo. 

“ Prof. A\’’inlock, using a spectroscope of two 
prisms on a five and a half inch achromatic, found 
a faint continuous spectrum. Of the ^ght lines, 
the most persistent was 1474 KirchnbflF. This 
bn|:ht line, and the continuous spectrSm without 
dark lines, were followed from the Sun to at lehst 
at^from »his disk. Prof. Young estimates the least 
of this line to a solar radius. 

Capt. Maclear, observing with a direct-vision 
s^ctroscope attached to a four* inch telescope, saw^ 
a faint continuous spectrum and bright lines in , 
tions about C, D, E, and F to a distance of 8 ^ 
the Moon’s limb, and also the same lines, but iHldbh 
fainter, on thi Moon's disk. This observation would 
to show, as has been already suggested^^hat 
le of the light from the true surroundings of "Iffe 
is scattered by some medium between thp^ eye 
i4‘ the. Moon, and therefore the distance from the 
to which these lines can be traced does not 
ly necessarily an equally great extension of the 
je h41o. 

Lieut. Brown, of Lord Lindsay’s party, saw only 
a COTtinuotu spectrum without bright lineS,.^||^ 
4^ .10 *5' from the Moon’s limb. Mr. Carj^iiu^ 
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observing at Estepona, saw three bright lines in the 
spectrum of the corona. He considers the one in 
green to correspond with 1359 Kirchhofif. 

“ The observ'ations with the polariscope show that 
a portion .of the coronal light is polarized ; and 
though the result as to the plane of polarization are 
interpreted differently by different observers, there 
seems reason to suppose with Mr. Ranyard and Mr. 
Peirce that the light is polarized radially, showing 
that the corpna and halo may possibly reflect solar 
light as weir as emit light of their own. 

“ There is one obserx ation made by Prof. Young 
which is of so much importance that it will be well 
to give an account of it in Prof. Langley’s words: — 

“ ‘ With the slit of his spectroscope placed lorij^ 
tudinally at the moment of obscuration, and for one 
or two seconds later, the field of the instrument was 
filled with bright lines. As far as could be judged, 
diii^ng this brief interx'al every non-atmospheric line 
of the solar spectrum showed bright ; an interesting 
obser\'ation confirmed by Mr. Pye, a young gentle- 
man whose voluntar}' aid proved of much service. 

the concurrence of these independent observa- 
tion§, we seem to be justified in assuming the pro- 
bable existence of an envelope surrounding the 
photosphere, and beneath the chromosphere, usually 
so called, whose thickness must be limited to two»or 
three seconds of arc, and which gives a discontinuous 
spectrum consisting of all, or nearly all, the Fraun- 
hofer lines showing them, — that is, bright on a dark 
ground.’ 
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“ Rapid and imperfect as this early sketch must 
necessarily be of the observations of the last eclipse, 
it shows a distinct and important £^ain to our 
knowledge of solar physics.” 

Prof. Young considers it to be shown by the 
observations of this eclipse that “ one important 
element of the corona consists in a solar envelope of 
glowing gas reaching to a considerable elevation,” 
at least to 8' or lo' on the average, with occasional 
prolongations of double that extent, and it may turn 
out to have no upper limit whatever. He states, 
“There was an important dilference between the 
behaviour of the hydrogen line and that of i4X4- 
At the edge of the chromosphere there was a sudden 
ai^ very' great falling off in the brightness of the 
former, while no such boundary was observed for 
the latter ; the line grew regularly and continuously 
more faint as the distance from the sun increased, 
until it simply faded out.” Prof. Young says, “ I 
have no hesitation in affirming that the corona as it 
appeared to me in December was a very different 
phenomenon from what I saw the year before, and 
far more complex.” He considers the spectr^tqglbf 
the corona to consist of at least four supei^l^ed 
efements ; — 

“ 1. A continuous spectrum without lines either 
l^ght or dark, due to incandescent dust — that is, 
particles of solid or liquid meteoric matter near the 
sun. 

“ 2 . A true gaseous spectrum, consisting of one 
(1474) or more bright lines, which may arise from 
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the vapour of the meteoric dust, but more probably 
from a solar atmosphere through which the meteoric 
particles move as foreign bodies. 

“ 3. A true sunlight spectrum (with its dark lines), 
formed by photospheric light reflected from the 
solar atmosphere and meteoric dust. To this re- 
flected sunlight undoubtedly is due most of the 
polarization. 

“ 4. Another component spectrum is due to the 
light reflected from the particles of our own atmo- 
sphere. This is a mixture of the three already 
named, with the addition of the chromosphere spec- 
trum ; for while at the middle of the eclipse the air 
is wholly shielded from photospheric sunlight, it is 
of course exposed to illumination from the promi- 
nences and upper portions of the chromosphere. 

“5. If there should be between us and the moon, 
at the moment of eclipse, any cloud of cosmical 
dust, the light reflected by this cloud would come 
in as a fifth element.” 

Mr. Proctor (Monthly Notices, vol. xxxi., p. 184) 
considers that we have evidence of vertical dis- 
turbatice, with reference to the sun’s globe, in the 
objects which surround the sun, and that these are 
not of the nature of concentric atmospheric shells. 
The observations, he remarks, of Zollnerand Respighi 
show that the prominences, as respects their first 
formation, are phenomena of eruption. The velocity 
with which the gaseous matter of the prominences 
must pass the photosphere must be in many cases 
at least 200 miles per second, and its initial velocity 
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probably not less than 300 miles per second. Dense 
gaseous matter flung out with the hydrogen would 
probably retain a velocity of, say, 240 miles per 
second, and reach a height exceeding that indicated 
by the greatest extension of the radiations observed 
last December. From an examination of the ori- 
ginal negative taken by Mr. Brothers, Mr. Proctor 
considers that this photograph favours the view that 
the coronal radiations are phenomena of eruption.] 

55. The Telespectroscope, .\xd Method of ob- 

SERVTXG THE SpECTRA OF THE PrOMIXEXCES 

IX SuXSHIXE. 

As early as October 1866, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer 
communicated to the Royal Society a method for 
observing the spectrum of the solar prominences 
at any time when the sun was visible, but his 
labours were unproductive, owing to the insuflicient 
dispersive power of his instrument.* 

* [Though to Mr. Lockyer is due the first publication of the idea 
of the possibility of applying the spectroscope to observe the red 
flames in sunshine, as a matter of history it should not be passed 
over that about the same time, the same idea occurred quite in- 
dependently to two other astronomers, Mr. Stone of Greenwich, 
and Mr. Huggins. These observers were however unsucce^|ij^l 
in numerous attempts which they made to see the spectra of the 
prominences, for the reason probably that the spectroscopes they 
employed were not of sufficient dispersive power to make the 
bright lines of the solar flames easily visible. When the position 
of the lines w’as known, Huggins saw them instantly with the same 
spectroscope (two prisms of 60°) which he had previously used in 
vain. 

It does not seem that Janssen was aware of Lockyei's sugg^on 
im 1866, or that he had seen the following descrip^n of the 
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In observing the solar eclipse of i8th, August 
1868, Janssen was surprised by the rfemarkable 
brilliancy of the prominence-lines, and exclaimed 
as the sun reappeared and the prominences faded 
away, “Je reverrai ces lignes la en dehors des 
eclipses !” Clouds prevented him cariying out his 
intention on that day, but on the 19th of August he 
was up by daybreak to await the rising of the sun, 
and scarce!}' had the orl) of day risen in full splendour 
above the horizon than he succeeded in seeing the 
spectrum of the prominences with perfect distinct- 
ness. The phenomena of the previous day had 
completely changed their character : the distribution 
of the masses of gas round the sun’s edge was en- 
tirely different, and of the great prominence scarcely 
a trace remained. For seventeen consecutive days 
Janssen continued to observe and make drawings of 
the prominences, by which it was proved that these 
gaseous masses changed their form and position 

experiments of Hugains, published some six months before the 
eclipse (February, 1868) in the Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (vol. xxviii., p. 88) : “ During the last two 
years Mr. Huggins has made numerous observations for the purpose 
of obtaining a view of the red prominences seen during a solar 
eclij^se. The invisibility of these objects at ordinary times is sup- 
posed to arise from the illumination of our atmosphere. If these 
bodies are gaseous, their spectra would consist of bright lines. 
With a powerful spectroscope the light scattered by our atmosphere 
near the sun’s edge would be greatly reduced in intensity by the 
dispersion of th^ prisms, while the bright lines of the prominences, 
if such be present, would remain but little diminished in brilliancy. 
This principle has been carried out by various forms of prismatic 
a^CBatus, and also by other contrivances, but hitherto without 
success."] , 
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with extraordinarj' rapidity. Janssen’s paper com- 
municatin|f his discovery to the French Minister of 
Education is dated from Cocanada, the 19th of Sep- 
tember. 

Lockyer, in the meantime, had caused some im- 
provements to be made in his instrument, and only 
received it again into his possession on the 1 6th of 
October, 1868, long after the news of Janssen’s 
discoveiy had reached Europe. On the 20th of 
October the tclcspcciroscopc* was sufficiently in order 
to allow of its being employed for observation, and 
on the same day Lockyer wrote, in a communication 
to the Royal Society, as follows : — 

“ I have this morning perfectly succeeded in ob- 
taining and obser\'ing part of the spectrum of a solar 
prominence. As a result I have established the 
existence of three bright lines in the following posi- 
tions (Fig. 130, No. 6): i. Absolutely coincident 
with C ; 2. Nearly coincident with F ; 3. Near D.” 

This third line near D, always a very fine line, is 
more refrangible by nine or ten degrees of Kirch- 
hofTs scale than the most refrangible of the two D- 
lines (that is to .say, it lies nearer to the green), anj} 
is designated D3. 

In a subsequent communication to Mr. Warren De 
la Rue, Lockyer states that the prominences are 
merely local aggregations of a luminous gaseous 
medium which entirely envelops the sun, and that 

• We designate by this expression the combination a tele- 
scope moved Jjy clockwork, with a spectroscope of great dispersive 
power. 
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the characteristic spectrum of the prominences could 
be obtained on all sides of the sun. He estimates the 
thickness of this gaseous envelope to be about 5,000 
miles, and remarks that the pure spectrum of a pro- 
minence consists of short bright lines, but that if the 
slit of the instrument be directed on to the limb M N 
of the sun as already explained in Fig. 132, and 
kept perpendicular to the tangent ac oi this spot, a 
narrow stripe abed of the solar spectrum will be 
seen fringed by the faint spectrum aefe of the air 
and the prominence /. As in this way the bright 
lines of the prominence are so closely joined to the 
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Sketch of a Prominence hy mean.s of its Spectrum Lines. 


solar spectrum as to form prolongations of the 
Fraunhofer lines, it is easy to ascertain with great 
accuracy which of the lines coincide with the Fraun- 
hofer lines and which do not. If the spectroscope 
be directed according to this method to the extreme 
edge of the sun, and the slit carried round the sun, 
the spectrum of the prominences will be immediately 
recognized; and as the lines appear only where 
an accumulation of hydrogen is present, from the 
greater or less length of these bright lines a drawing 
of the form and position of the prominences round 
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the sun may be made with almost the same accuracy 
as during an eclipse. 

A prominence thus observed and sketched by 
Lockyer is shown in Fig. 134. As the length of the 
bright lines depends upon the height of the promi- 
nence upon which the slit of the spectroscope is 
directed, and these lines appear only in the field of 
the instrument when the light of the luminous gas 
falls into the slit, it is easy to see that attention 
need only be directed to one of these bright lines, 
the bluish-green F-line for instance, in order to de- 
termine the form of a prominence. If such a line 
be obser\’ed to be of some length, a prominence is 
then in view ; and if the slit be turned slowly to the 
right and to the left, the line will lengthen or shorten 
according as the prominence is higher or lower ; it 
will also appear interrupted, divided, or as at the 
point a isolated from the solar spectrum, according 
as the prominence itself is interrupted or separated 
from the sun’s limb. 

Lockyer was undoubtedly the first to suggest the 
possibility of observing the spectrum of the promi- 
nences in ordinary sunlight, and to furnish? metl^jod 
for the purpose; Janssen was the first to accom- 
plish the fact. Under such circumstances it is 
needless to discuss to whom the priority of this im- 
portant discovery is due ; the fame connected with 
it is sufficiently great to be shared by these two 
observers. 

The possibility of observing the lines of the pro- 
minences in bright sunshine lies in the difference 
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between the spectrum of the solar light and that of 
the prominences; while the former is continuous, 
crossed with the d^rk lines, the latter consists 
merely of a few bright lines. If both spectra be 
formed in the spectroscope at the same time, the 
intense brightness of the continuous spectrum will 
in an ordinary instrument completely overpower the 
one consisting of lines, and prevent its being visible. 
It has, however, been shown (p. 234) that by in- 
creasing the number of prisms, the spectrum may 
be greatly extended, whereby the continuous spec- 
trum becomes considerabh' diminished in intensity, 
and may, indeed, by the use of a sufficient number 
of prisms, be rendered almost invisible ; the light 
of the prominences, on the contrary^. Consists of 
veiy' few colours, which, though becoming further 
separated one from another by the increased dis- 
persion of the light, are yet merely displaced, and 
do not suffer any very perceptible loss of light, but 
remain still visible in the spectroscope as very 
bright lines. It therefore follows that by the use 
of a spectroscope of highly dispersive power, the 
dazzling fight of the sun is modified, while the lines 
of the prominences retaining their intensity, may be 
observed even on the disk of the sun. The greater, 
therefore, the dispersive power of the instrument, the 
brighter will the coloured lines of the prominences 
appear to be. 

It was on these considerations that Lockyer based 
his plan of observing the spectra of the pipminences 
in full sunlight by means of a telesp^troscope (Fig. 
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135). For this purpose the slit of a hig^hly disper- 
sive spectroscope, dcch, firmly attached by the rods 
aab\.Q an equatorially mounfld telescope L T P, 
driven by clockwork, is directed perpendicularly 
on to the edge of the sun’s image formed in the 
telescope. By moving the tube e of the spectro- 


Fii:. 135. 



lx>ckyer*!i Tclcspcclrosco|>c. 


scope from end to end of the spectrum, and setting 
the focus each time, the bright lines of the pro- 
minences may be seen as prolongations of the dark 
lines of the spectrum of the sun’s disk on a back- 
ground of the exceedingly faint spectrum of the 
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earth’s atmosphere. In the picture, S is the finder, 
g a handle for moving the telescope in declination, 
d the tube containing the slit, h a small telescope 
for reading the divisions on the micrometer screw 
head, partly concealed by the rod a a. 



Lockyer s Tclcspcctroscope constructed by Browning. 


The telescope, an excellent refractor of 6^ inches 
aperture, and 98I inches focal length, is driven 
by clockwork. The spectroscope, constructed by 
Browning with his well-known ability, is Represented 
on an enlarged scale in P'ig. 136. The eyepiece is 

25 
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separated from the telescope, and the small image 
of the sun is therefore formed beyond the tube of 
the telescope, and can, if necessary, l)e easily re- 
ceived upon a screen. The slit of the collimator d 
is fixed precisely on the edge of this image, and 
the small telescope c so far turned round the pivot 
VI by the driving-screw v as to bring the dark line 
C or F of the solar spectrum into the middle of the 
field of view. The adjustment of the spectro.scope 
to the telescope allows of the .slit !)eing brought 
either radially or tangentially on to any i)art of the 
sun’s limb as required. The system of prisms C 
consists of seven prisms of dense flint glass* of 
45“ each, and possesses a refracting angle of more 
than 300“ : when a still greater dispersion is 
needed, Lockyer employs an eighth prism of 60", 
and in some .special cases even makes use in 
addition of a system of direct-vi.sion prisms, which 
is introduced into the telescope tube c. 

Fig. 137, in connection with Fig. 132, will explain 
more clearly this method of obsert ing the pro- 
minences. S represents the solar image as formed 
by the object-glass of the telescope ; p p the image 
of the immediate neighlx)urhood of the sun, which 
is rendered invisible owing to the overpowering 
light of day. The slit 5 f is placed perpendicularly 
to the sun’s limb, and is therefore in the direction 
of the sun’s radius, so that one half falls on the sun’s 
disk, while the other half extends beyond it on to 

* 'ITie glass had a specific gravity of 3’9i, a refractory index 
of 1*665, a dispersive power of 0*0752. 
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the surrounding envelope of glowing hydrogen (the 
prominences). In spectrum i, which is still bright, 
though very much weakened by the great dispersion 
of the light, the Fraunhofer lines are vety' strongly 
marked. The other half of the field of view contains 
the spectrum of the air 2, 3, which is extremely faint, 
and which by a sufficient increase in the number of 
prisms may be very nearly extinguished. The spec- 


Fic. 137. 



Method of observing the Prominences. 

trum 2 of the prominence stratum // appears upon 
this spectrum in immediate contact with the spec- 
trum I of the sun’s disk, and it has been found by 
observation that spectrum 2 consists of several 
bright lines, among which the hydrogen lines are 
at all times particularly brilliant, of whicji H a (red) 
forms the exact prolongation of C, H 13 (greenish- 

as A 
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blue) the equally accurate prolongation of F, and 
H y (blue) less refrangible than G (not represented 
in the drawing); there is also to be seen the line 
as yet unknown Dj, immediately following the so- 
dium line D,. 

In Plate IX., No. 4, is represented the spectrum 
of the sun, and that of its immediate neighbour- 
hood, as it usually appears in a large telespectro- 
scope with a radial slit. In the latter spectrum, 
besides the four bright lines of luminous hydrogen, 
other bright lines are generally visible, being 
the reversal of the Fraunhofer lines ; among the.se, 
the yellow line Dj beyond D is usually present, 
and frequently a green line due to iron, 1475 
(Kirchhoff), besides the three magnesium lines 
and, according to an ob.servation by Rayet, the two 
sodium lines D, and D,. From the circumstance 
of the spectrum of the prominences, as well as that 
of the gaseous stratum // immediately surrounding 
the sun, being composed of coloured lines, Lockyer 
has given to this gaseous envelope the name of 
chromosphere. 

The slit may also be placed in a position Imigcntial 
to the sun’s limb, as at s, 5, (Fig. 137), and the 
light admitted either exclusively from the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the sun, namely, from 
the chromosphere, or else in conjunction with that 
from the extreme edge of the sun. 

Instead of examining the direct image of the 
sun as foijned by the object-glass, a magnified 
image may be obtained by drawing out the eye- 
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piece of the telescope and directing the slit on to 
this enlarged image. 

The telespectroscope employed by Prof. Young 
(Fig. 13 1) is essentially of the same construction 
as that just described used by Lockyer. 

Merz, the celebrated optician of Munich, con- 
structs direct-vision spectro '.copes of great di.sper- 
sive power, for the spectroscopic observation of the 
prominences; they afford the advantage* of viewing 
directly the object to be observed — as, for instance, 
the sun’s limb, a prominence, or a spot, — and are 
introduced into the telescope in place of the eye- 
piece. Fig. 138 show's the interior construction of 
such a spectroscope. The system of prisms P has 
a dispersive pow'er from D to H -- 8° ; the colli- 
mating lens is placed at C ; one half of the slit s s 
adjustable by the screw S, is covered by the re- 
flecting prism r, which receives the light used for 
compari.son, whether that of a flame or a Geissler’s 
tube, from the .side opposite to that w'here the screw 
S is placed ; L is a cylindrical lens employed for 
stellar observations, but withdrawn for observations 
on the sun. The telescope F, of which the object- 
glasses have a focal length of four inches, and an 
aperture of seven lines, is provided with the positive 
eyepiece O of one inch, and furnished with a micro- 
meter of points VI VI, with the necessary delicate 
adjustments. By means of the screw g, the tube F, 

* [There is no advantage in this ; on the contrary, the position 
of the observer is less convenient, especially when the sun is 
high.] 
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under pressure of the opposing spring /, can be so 
far turned towards either side as to be fixed on any 
part of the spectrum from the extreme red to the 
violet. 

In this form the instrument acts as an ordinary' 
highly dispersive spectroscope, particularly when 
it is screwed into the place of the eyepiece of a 
telescope in order to observe the spectrum of a 
faint object, such as the moon, the planets, or the 
brightest of the fixed stars. 

When the instrument is required for the observa- 
tion of the solar prominences, its dispersive power 


Fig. 138. 



Merz’» simple and compouml Sf^tectroscupc. 


must be doubled by the introduction of a .second 
direct-vision system of prisms similar to that marked 
P between the collimating lens C and the first sys- 
tem of prisms. In this compound form the instru- 
ment shows very distinctly in a clear atmosphere 
the fine nickel line I)etween the two sodium lines 
D, and D,. To assist in directing the instrument 
on to any part of the sun’s limb, a divided position 
circle is attached within the tube at the part where 
it is screwed on to the telescope. 

Accordin|^ to Carpmael, one of Browning’s direct- 
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vision system of seven prisms, similar to that con- 
tained in the spectroscope described in page 119, 
suffices, when combined with the two-inch object- 
glass of a good telescope, to show in sunlight the 
two bright prominence-lines H o and H /3. When 
the instrument is so mounted as to be turned 
with convenience on to the sun, a blue glass is 
placed before the slit, so as to exclude all but blue 
light from the spectroscope. When the image of 
the sun formed within the telescope passes over the 
slit, anti the slit is placed in the right position, the 
bright greonish-blue line H /3 will be seen as a 
prolongation of the F-line of the solar spectrum, 
liy substituting red glass for blue, the red line Hn 
will lx; seen in a similar manner as the prolongation 
of the line C. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the news by 
telegraph of Janssen’s discover}’, Secchi, at Rome, 
began a .series of spectrum investigations of the 
prominences. He employed a spectroscope of two 
excellent flint-glass prisms pf highly dispersive 
power, capable of showing the fine Fraunhofer lines 
situated between B and A, and placed it in com- 
bination with an excellent equatorial. Even on 
the first attempt, as the narrow slit was fixed on the 
sun’s limb, the lines C and F were observed to be 
reversed in the spectrum of the air, and appeared 
therefore as bright lines. 

Secchi then carried the slit completely round the 
disk of the sun, placing it alternately in a direction 
parallel and perpendicular to the sun’s limb. He 
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obsened that the bright line C (red) was every- 
where visible; with the slit in a position peq>en- 
dicular to the sun’s limb, this line was always from 
lo*” to 15" in length, excepting in a zone of 45" on 
each side of the equator ; in this region, where the 
solar spots and facula? are known to abound, this 
line was four times its ordinan* length. In many 
places the C-line was separated from the sun’s limb ; 
when the slit was placed at a tangent to the limb, 
this line always appeared as a bright line crossing 
the entire spectrum, and sometimes was cut up in 
single pieces when the slit was removed from the 
.sun’s limb, but always appeared complete and un- 
broken when the slit was again brought in contact 
with the limb of the sun. 

This proves what the ob.ser\-ations of .solar eclipses * 
and the re.searches of Lockyer had already shown, 
that the stratum of glowing gms (the chromosphere) 
surrounding the sun is really continuous, though 
di.stributed ver}' unevenly. Where a bright line 
attains the height of 60* or more in the spectrum, it 
proclaims the existence of a prominence in that 

* [Professor Swan, discussing his observations of the total solar 
cclii)seof July 1851, wrote (April 1852): “ Obviously the simplest 
view that can be taken of this phenomenon is to regard the red 
fringe and the red protuberances as of the same nature ; and all the 
observ’ations will then confirm the idea that the matter composing 
those objects is distributed all round the sun." Professor Grant in his 
“History of Physical Astronomy " (<late of preface March 2, 1^2), 
expresses a similar opinion. Leverrier in i860 wrote: “The 
existence of a bed of rose-coloured matter, ]>artially transparent, 
covering the whole surface of the sun, is a fact established by the 
observations made during the totality in the eclipse of this year.”] 
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place, and where a bright line is broken into frag- 
ments, it is an indication of the presence of isolated 
masses of glowing gas, — of solar clouds at a con- 
siderable height above the sun’s surface. 

56. The Chr(jmosi*here and its Spectrum. 

By the term chromosphere is designated that 
luminous, gaseous envelope by which the sun is 
entirely surrounded.* As already mentioned, its 
spectrum consists of a number of bright lines, 

* ['rhis term was used originally to denote the red flames and 
stratum of red light connecting them. Recently it has been sug- 
gested to extend it to the whole of the light surrounding the sun, 
which gives a spectrum of bright lines. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is more important than ever to be able to distinguish with 
precision the dift'erent objects which make up the sun's surroundings. 

Professor Young writes : “ One important element cf the corona 
consists in a solar envelope cf glowing gas reaching to a consider- 
able elevation. For this envelope the name of Mjucosphere ’ has 
been j)roposed ; it seems a suitable tenn and well worthy of adoption. 
It has been objected to on the ground that ‘chromosphere’ 
covers the whole bright line region around the sun ; but when the 
latter name was first proposed, there was evidently no idea that 
above the enveloi)e of hydrogen there lay another from twenty to 
a hundred times as extensive, and it would be very convenient to 
restrict it to the lower h}’drogen stratum, and retain the new term 
for the more elevated mass of gaseous matter.” 

Mr. Proctor suggests that “ the relation between the prominences 
and the layer of coloured matter at a lower level, is such as to 
render the term Sierra: employed by those who discovered the 
layer, altogether more appropriate than chromosphere^ which seems 
to imi)ly that the coloured layer forms a spherical envelope. I see 
no reason why the fine word Sierra should not be restored to its 
place in our books of astronomy, and the brighter and fainter pacts 
of the corona should not be called corona and glory \ or else the 
Astronomer RoyaFs mode of describing them might be adopted, and 
one called the ring formed corona^ the other the radiated cor(mar\ 
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among which those of hydrogen are always present, 
and are especially noticeable from their length and 
brilliancy. If during the observation the slit of 
the spectroscope be placed radially^ as in Fig. 137, 
so that, while one half extends over the sun’s limb, 
the other half falls on the chromosphere, the double 
spectrum of the sun and chromosphere will then be 
received as shown in Plate IX., Xo. 4. So great a 

Fw. 139. 



C 

The Spectrum oi the Sun’s Disk (below) and that of the Chromosphere (above) 

near the C-Iine. 

power of dispersion is requisite in a spectroscope 
suited to this purpose, in order to subdue the 
spectrum of diffused daylight formed at the same 
time, that only a small portion of the spectrum of the 
chromosphere can be in the field of view at once, and 
therefore the telescope must be brought in various 
directions on to the system of prisms, in order to 
examine the different sections of the entire spectrum. 
Figs. 139, 140, and 141 represent, after Lockyer’s 
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drawings, those portions of the spectrum which are 
usually obser\'ed, since they are those best suited for 
the examination of the prominences and the chro- 
mosphere, and for noticing the changes occurring 
in them. Fig. 139 shows that part of the solar spec- 
trum which includes the C-line, together with the 
similar portion of the chronlosphere exhibiting the 
hydrogen line H a, equally broad and somewhat 


Fig. 140. 

:i^! 



DiD, 

The Spectrum of the Sun's Disk (l>eluw) and that of the Chromosphere (above) 
near the D-Hne. 


pointed at its termination. Fig. 14 1 exhibits the 
F-line and solar spectrum in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and above it the hydrogen line H /3 
of the chromosphere : this line is spread out at the 
base, and terminates above in an arrow-shaped point, 
while the line H 0, on the contrary, remains as a rule 
of the same width throughout as the C-line. Fig. 
140 represents that portion of the spectrum beyond 
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the double sodium line D, where about midway 
between two very fine dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum the yet unknown line Dj is situated in the 
spectrum of the chromosphere. 

AVhile the red line H a is always brilliant and 
easily seen, the gfreenish-blue line H / 3 , thoujfh also 
veiy bright, is yet much fainter and frequently also 
much shorter than H a. The F-Iine, as well as its 
corresponding line H ji, is subject to a variety of 


Fi<;. 141. 
n/t 



The Spectrum of the Suirn liUk (below) aivl itiai tit the C iinmiosphcre (at>ovc) 

near the F-line. 

changes, such as becoming inflated, bent, widened, 
twisted, and broken up, — a, full description of which 
will be found in § 57. 

Besides these bright lines constantly occurring 
in the spectra of the prominences and the chromo- 
sphere, there appear from time to time in various 
places of the spectrum many other bright lines, 
very markdd and brilliant, among which is a line 
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in the red between B and C, but nearer to C * (Fig. 
130, No. 7), another in the green between E and F 
(Fig. 130, Nos. 3, 5, 8), the iron line 1474 (K.), the 
magnesium lines, etc. 

In the same way the third hydrogen line Hy 
(blue) near G (Fig. 130, No. 2 ; Frontispiece 
No. 7), No. 2796 (K.), appears \txy brilliant under 
favourable circumstances ; and when the air is trans- 
parent and free from vapour, and a high prominence 
is present, there is also seen the fourth hydrogen 
line H S (blue, 3370* i K.), which coincides pre- 
cisely with the (lark line marked /t by Angstrom, of a 
wave-length of o*o(X)4ioi 1 of a millimetre ; this line 
was seen by Rayet with great distinctness on the 
30th of April and on the ist and 20th of May, 1869. 
The red line near C does not correspond with any 
of the dark Fraunhofer lines. 

The remarkable yellow line D, (Fig. 140) is seen 
as constantly in everj' part of the circumference of 
the sun’s disk as the hydrogen lines ; the luminous 
gas to which it is due must therefore, like hydrogen, 
form a constituent of the chromosphere. Lockyer 
has been unable to find any corresponding dark line 
in the solar spectrum for this line, notwithstanding 
the most careful micrometric measurements, and 
the most painstaking comparisons with the maps of 
Kirchholif and Gassiot. 

* [Professor C. A. Young, on December 21, 1870, saw in the 
spectrum of a very bright but small prominence on the N.W. 
limb of the sun, the line below C, which he had seen twice before, 
but had often looked for in vain. It is the reversal of the dark line, 
656, of Kitchhoff’s map.] 
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The position of this line has been determined by 
Rayet, as well as by Lockyer and Secchi. If with 
Rayet the distance between the sodium lines D, and 
Dj be taken as the unit, then the distance of the line 
Dj from D, — ’*49. If the wave-lengths of the lines 
D, and be taken at sgo'ss and 589*88 millionth 
of a millimetre, then the wave-length of the line Dj 
will be 588*’7 millionth of a millimetre. The posi- 
tion of this line in Kirchhoffs scale is according to 
Young 1017*5, according to Rayet 1016*8. 

A series of observations upon this line has lately 
been instituted by Lockyer, who in conjunction with 
Frankland had previously ascertained, by compari- 
sons with the spectrum given by a tube filled with 
hydrogen, that it could not be attributed to hydrogen 
gas. The results obtained were as follows : — 

1. With the slit tangential to the sun’s limb, the 
line Dj appeared bright at the lower part of the 
chromosphere, while at the same time the C-line 
was dark in the same field of view. 

2. In a prominence over a spot on the sun’s disk 
the lines C and F were bright, while the yellow line 
Dj was invisible. 

3. In a prominence which burst forth under high 
pressure from the sun the motion indicated by 
change of the wave-length (§ 57) was less for the 
line Dj than for either C or F. 

4. In one case the C-line appeared long and con- 
tinuous, while the line D,, though of equal length, 
was broken and interrupted. 

It follows from this that the line D, is certainly 
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not occasioned by hydrogen gas, and its source is 
therefore at present still undiscovered. 

The reversal of the sodium lines D, and D, i^idc 
Plate IX., No. 4) has been obsert'ed by Lockyer, 
and sub.sequently also by Rayet, in the spectrum of 
the chromosphere; that is to say, they have been 
seen as bright lines. With a tangential slit, Rayet 
saw both these lines dark upon the sun’s limb; at 
the base of a magnificent prominence 3' high, which 
appeared to rest upon the sun’s limb, both these 
lines were still dark and fading away, though 
already somewhat fainter; when nearly two- thirds 
from the base they had entirely disappeared, but by 
a slight displacement of the slit they were dis- 
covered in the form of bright yellow lines. At the 
summit of the prominence they were again dark 
lines. 

The four magnesium lines b^,‘* are seen 

not unfrequently as bright lines in the spectrum of 
the chromosphere, but almost always as very short 
lines, which seems to show that the vapour of mag- 
nesium does not rise to any great height in the 
chromosphere. When these bright lines are visible, 
the first three, b„ b^, appear of about equal 
length, while the fourth line, b^, is much shorter 
(Plate IX., No. 4). It has been found by Lockyer 
and Frankland that a similar phenomenon to that 
observed in the chromosphere is to be noticed in 
the spectrum of terrestrial magnesium when formed 

* [Three only of these lines belong to magnesium, bj consists of 
lines of nickel and iron.] 
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by the passage of the electric spark through the air 
between electrodes of this metal, and the poles too 
far separated to allow of the spectrum extending 
from one pole to the other, but each pole sur- 
rounded by a luminous vapour of magnesium. In 
observing at a short distance the spectrum of this 
luminous gaseous envelope, the most refrangible of 
the three magnesium lines that made their appear- 
ance was always the shortest, and shorter still were 
several other lines which have not been obser\ed as 
yet in the spectrum of the chromosphere. Of the 
many iron lines occurring as dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, only a few appear as bright lines in the 
spectrum of the chromosphere; among these, the 
line 1474, so often referred to, which shows itself as 
a short green line, is that most frequently obser\'ed. 

At certain times, when powerful eruptions from 
the interior of the sun extend into and even beyoml 
the chromosphere, the spectrum of the latter be- 
comes very complicated. Phenomena of this kind 
have been frequently observed by I^kyer with a 
tangeniial slit. This position offers the advantage 
of viewing at one time a much larger extent of the 
sun’s limb, or chromosphere, than can be obtained 
by a slit placed radially, although the latter position 
is advantageous when the object of the obsen^er is 
to watch the changes occurring in the chromosphere, 
or to observe especially the form and height of the 
prominences. When the slit is placed tangentially 
upon the sun’s limb, so that portions of the sun and 
chromosphere are visible at the same time to an 
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equal height in the slit, the spectra of the sun and 
chromosphere are jjp longer seen side by side, but 
•ace partially superjjosed, the one obscuring the 
other. An instance of this is given in Fig. 142, as 
observed by Lockyer in that portion of the spectrum 
containing the C-line, when the slit encountered a 
prominence; the dark C-line was completely an- 
nihilated, and replaced by a bright band. The F- 
line, as shown in Fig. 143, was differently affect^. 


Fig. 142. 



Covering of the dark C-line with H a. 


In the spectrum of the light emitted from the ex- 
treme edge of the sun, the bright F-line H/3 
appears to be of greater refrangibility than the 
dark F-line itself, but at a short distance from the 
sun’s limb the,f<iark; F-line in the spectrum of a 
prominence was also completely replaced by the 
corresponding bright line pf hydrogen gas. Not 
only the hj^Jrogen linj^* %?;^also many other lines, 
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appear bright under similar circumstances in the 
spectrum of the chromosphere, And on the 17th of 
April, 1870, hundreds of such oright or reversed 
Fraunhofer lines were observed by Lockyer at a 
spot in the chromosphere where a prominence was 
situated. The complications in the spectrum of the 
chromosphere were most remarkable in the regions 
more refrangible than C, and in thb9^ extending 
fr^m the line E to beyond b, and as far as the 
neighbourhood of F ; the vapour of iron under 


Fig. 143. 
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Partial covering of the dark F-line with H /S. 

extreme pressure seems to be an imppitant agent 
in this phenomenon. 

Among the most remarkable phenomena observ- 
able in the bright lines of hydrogen gas seen in the 
spectrum of the chromosphere is that o/the widening 
at the base and pointed arrow-like 'termination of 
the greenish-l^ue as well as tli^ narrowing 
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to a point of the other bright lines H a and Dj, 
as represented in ¥igs. 139, 140, and 14 1. The 
causes affecting the width of the spectrum lines 
have been pointed out in § 32 ; these have been 
found to consist partly in the density dependent 
upon pressure, and partly in the temperature of the 
gas, yet according to some experiments made by 
Secchi th§ temperature is found to exercise the 
most impbrtant influence upon the width of the 
lines. At a given temperature, and at a certain 
degree of rarefaction, the spectrum of hydrogen 
consists of the three characteristic lines H a, H j3, 
H 7. With an increase of temperature the line H 7 
is the first to begin to widen on both sides, then 
H becomes similarly affected, while H a remains 
unchanged, even when H 7 has passed into a broad, 
ill -defined violet band. When the gas is rarefied, 
then H tt is the first to disappear, while H ft re- 
mains unaflected. On the other hand, it seems to 
be proved from Secchi’s experiments that with 
the same density of gas a decrease of tempera- 
ture is followed by a narrowing of the three lines, 
and that with a given density there is a limit 
to the decrease of temperature at which they will 
entirely disappear. The pointed termination of the 
bright lines in the spectrum of the chromosphere 
indicates therefore that the temperature of the chro- 
mosphere decreases as it recedes from the sun, and, 
at the same time, that the density of the hydrogen 
envelope is gteater at the b^e of the chromosphere 
than in th^-higher regions. 
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The phenomena obsen ed in the C- and F-lines 
of the hydrogen gas in the chromosphere and pro- 
minences do not, however, consist merely in the 
widening of the lines and their pointed termination, 
but also frequently in several other changes, such 
as their becoming swollen out in several places and 
assuming a twisted appearance, or being broken up 
into separate pieces, — phenomena which must be 
regarded as an indication of violent eruptive or 


Fig. 144. 
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Changes in the Line H /9 after Lockyer. 


stormy action taking place in the interior of the 
gaseous mass. Amonlg other observers, Lockyer has 
made many observations of this kind, and he has 
recorded the appearance presented by*^ these lines. 
An instance is given in Fig. 144, where the F-line 
of the solar spectrum is accompanied by the cor- 
responding bright prominence-line^ / 3 , which, in 
addition to the usual^ arroW'-pointed^pl^rniination, 
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has assumed the form of a twisted wavy line, the 
lower part of which spreads out over the sun’s disk : 
the C-line of the same prominence remained in the 
meanwhile unaffected, being neither spread out at 
the base nor twisted in form. 

A similar phenomenon in a very brilliant promi- 
nence was noticed by Professor Young on the 19th 
of April, 1 870. The red C-line (H a) was remarkably 
bright, so as to admit of its form being observed 
with a tolerably wide opening of the slit, but in no 
part was the line either twisted or broken. The 


Fig. 145. 



C'hanges in the Line H after Young. 


F-line (H^), on the contrary (Fig. 145), though 
equally brilliant, was everywfiere broken up into 
pieces, and at the base was three or four times 
wider than usual. 

It will presently be shown in what manner the 
displacement of a spectrum-line and the phenomena 
depicted in Figs. 144 and 145 are connected with 
the motion of the luminous gaseous mass to which 
these lines in the spectroscope owe their origin. 
When, however*, as in thes&unstances, only one of 
the spectra^ lines (H/ 3 ) is so affected, and the 
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Other line (Ha) remains unchanged, it is scarcely 
credible that the cause of this phenomenon is to 
l>e found in the eddying niotion of the gas 
whence the light is emitted. Young is of opinion 
that phenomena of this kind are to be attributed 
to some local absorption by which a line (colour) 
which is much spread out by the influence of pres- 
sure and temperature is particularly affected. By 
means of his powerful spectroscope, composed of 
five prisms. Young was able to watch the above 
phenomenon for half an hour at a time. 

A series of similar but still more complicated 
phenomena occurring in the bright spectrum lines 
of a prominence, the causes of which will be dealt 
with more in detail in § 57, were ob.served by 
Lockyer in April 1870, when some sketches were 
taken of them by an experienced draughtsman. In 
this instance the phenomena were confined chiefly 
to the red C-line, to which Lockyer directed his 
attention almost exclusively. 

When the air is exceedingly tranquil in the 
neighbourhood of a large solar spot, or over a large 
region in the sun’s disk, absorption bands are seen 
to traverse the whole length of the spectrum (Fig. 
107) crossing at right angles the Fraunhofer lines; 
they var}' in width and in depth of shade according 
as a pore, a depression, or a completely formed 
spot is found opposite the corresponding place in 
the slit. Here and there in the J>rightest portions 
of the spectrum there suddenly ^psears a lozenge- 
shs^d light fFig. 146, No. 2) in’^^ jpldle of the 
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absorption line. It is thought by Lockyer to be 
caused by luminous hydrogen which is subjected to 
a more than usual pressure, and this may therefore 
possibly be the cause of those extremely bright 
points which are to be observed in the faculae in 
the neighbourhood of the sun’s limb. 

Fig. 146, No. I, shows the dark F-line at the 
base of a prominence as observed with a tangential 
slit. In it are to be seen two or three of those 
lozenge-shaped stripes of light which are due ap- 


Fir,. 146. 

1 2 



F 

Reversal of the C- and K -lines. 


parently to the greater pressure of the gas; they 
were more elongated in the direction of the dark 
line than was the case in the line C. 

A precisely similar phenomenon was observed by 
Young in both the D-lines. On the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, 1870, he saw in the spectrum of the umbra 
of a large spot near the sun’s eastern limb, the two 
sodium lines D, and D, reversed, or as bright lines 
in the manner represented in Fig. i47* The C- and 
F-lines reversed at the same time,:;— a 
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phenomenon which has been frequently observed in 
the spectra of the solar spots (p. 290) with Young’s 
new spectroscope, an instrument possessing a dis-“ 
persive power equal to thirteen prisms of dense 
flint glass. 

The line .Dj was not visible in the umbra of the 
spot, but showed itself distinctly in the penumbra 
as a dark shadow. On the afternoon of the 28th of. 
*^ptember the following lines were seen, bright or 
reversed, in the spectrum of the umbra of the sa|ne 
spot, in the following order of brightness : C, F, D„ 


Fir.. 147. 



Young’s Observation of the Reversal of the D-lines, 

2796 (K.), or H y ; 6 ,, b„ b , ; D„ D, ; //, < 5 ^, and 1474 
(K.) The cause of this phenomenon was soon 
revealed by the appearance of two gigantic pro- 
minences which were observed as brilliant objects 
in the spectroscope on the sun’s disk ; one extended 
into the umbra of the spot, the other only as far as 
the penumbra. 

A simple method of illustrating the occurrence 
of the simult^eous observation of the spectra of 
the immediate a|ipendage of thd^q (th^ chromo- 
sphere) and the sun itself has been. Revised by 
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ti 

tockyer. He noticed that the flame of an ordinary 
tallow or stearine candle is surrounded by an en- 
velope of sodium vapour not ordinarUy visible, but 
which .can be perceived immediately on the appli- 
cation of the spectroscope by the existence of the 
yellow sodium lines. If the slit of the instrument 
be moved slowly from the side into the flame, at 
the spot a little above the place where the wick 
bends outu’ard, the bright line D will at onc^ 
appear against a dark background : by a further 
movement of the slit into the flame itself, a second 
spectrum, the continuous spectrum of the flame, is 
formed, and there will be seen side by side, in the 
same field of view, the two spectra — that of the 
flame, and that of the sodium vapour by which 
it is enveloped. If the flame be agitated so as 
to produce a flickering, the bright D-line may be 
made to pass through similar changes to those ob- 
served in the hydrogen lines of the chromosphere. 

It may at first sight appear strange that the lines 
of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon have never been 
perceived either in the spectrum of the sun or in 
that of the chromosphere, seeing that these sub- 
stances are found in such abundance upon the 
earth. In his large maps of the solar spectrum 
(Plates IV., V., VI.), Angstrom has also included the 
spectrum of the atmospheric air as obtained from 
the electric spark, whence it may at once be seen 
that the lines given by air, the components of which 
are nitrogen and Oxygen, are nowhere coincident 
with any of4he Frs^hhofer lines. The non-app^- 
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ance of the lines of any substance in the spectrulSi / 
ofj a self-luminous composite body in no way justi- 
fies the con^^sion that such a substance is entirely 
absent. 

From Angstrom’s investigations it appears that 
the spectrum of the atmosphere is not visible when 
the electric spark is formed in the free air between 
the carbon points of a Bunsen battery of fifty ele- 
tnents, and can in general only be produced by the 
imployment of a Geissler’s tube filled with rarefied 
air when the electricity is at a high tension ; * that 
is to say, under circumstances that accompany an 
extremely high temperature. In the same way the 
spectrum of carbon cannot be obtained by the mere 
incandescence of carbon in the electric current ; the 
spectrum thus produced consists partly of the con- 
tinuous spectrum of the incandescent solid particles 

* [The spectrum of the air is not seen when the electricity from 
the battery passes between carbon points, because the voltaic arc 
present under these circumstances consists of a bridge of the 
vapour or fine particles of the substance of the electrodes over 
which the electricity passes, and which by the resistance it oft'ers 
becotiaes vividly incandescent. When a spark, as that of an in- 
duction coil, can pass through free air, the spectra of the gases of 
the atmosphere are alw'ays visible, as is the case when an induction 
spark passes between metallic jdKtrodes, the spectra of the atmo- 
spheric gases, oxygen and nitn^en (and the ^ line of hydrogen 
from the aqueous vapour always present in ordinary air) being 
then seen together with the spectrum of the metal employed. The 
invariable presence of the atmospheric spectrum when a spark 
passes through free air led Huggins to ^se.this spectrum as a scale 
of reference in his maps of the spectra of the chemical elements. 
The small amount of carbonic acid gas^i»ent in the atmosphere 
o^ot be detected by the specttoscopeTp 
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,of carbon, and partly of the spectra of carburetted 
hydrogen and of cyanogen. The heat of the voltaic 
arc of flame (§ 10) is therefore insuffici^t to convert 
carbon into a gaseous form.* 

By applying these phenomena to the sun, we are 
led with Angstrom to the conclusion that the tem- 
perature of that luminary is on the one hand too 
high to permit of such combinations as carburetted 
hydrogen, cyanogen, etc., being formed, and, on 
the other hand, too low to allow of carbon bein^ 
converted into a gaseous state, so as to form its 
spectrum, or to produce the spectra of oxygen and 
nitrogen. 

Similar results have been arrived at by Wiillner, 
Secchi, and Zollner,t Wiillner by means of experi- 
ment (p. 173), Zollner by ingenious reasonings upon 
the behaviour of hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen 
in the sun as affected by variations in their density, 
specific gravity, and emissive power, founded upon 
the supposition that the eruptive forms of the 
prominences are to be regarded as the result of 
hydrogen gas rushing to the outer surface from the 
interior of the sun, and that the cause of these erup- 
tions is to be sought for in the difference of pressure 
to which the gas is subje^' in the interior, and on 
the surface of the sun. Calculations made on this 
hypothesis, taking into account the amount of hy- 

♦ [See note in § 68.] 

+ Zollner, Ueber die Temperatur und physische Beschaffenheit 
der Sonne. Bericht dtt Konigl. Sachs. Gesellsch. der Wisseu- 
schaften vonr i Juny;^8j|^ 
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drogen present in the sun, would lead us by analogy^ 
t|^re^ard the amount of oxygen aUd nitrogen in that 
stratum wh^ the hydrogen spectrunl begins to be 
continuous * extremely small in comparison with 
the amount of hydrogen. Those rays, therefore, 
which are given out by a stratum of hydrogen 
yielding a continuous spectrum, pass through so 
small an amount of incandescent particles of oxygen 

C d nitrogen in coming to our eye, that the absorp- 
n they suffer is extremely small, and therefore 
not perceptible. For this reason, even supposing 
the sun to possess an atmosphere of nitrogen and 
oxygen similar in density and temperature to its 
atmosphere of hydrogen, the lines of nitrogen and 
ox^^gen would still fail to be visible either as dark 
Fraunhofer lines in the spectrum of the sun, or^as 
bright lines in the spectrum of the chromospheire. 
It must not be concluded, therefore, from the ab- 
sence of the lines of nitrogen and oxygen in both 
these spectra, that these substances are not present 
in either the sun or the chromosphere. 

From all these observations the following results 
may be deduced concerning the nature of the chro- 
mosphere: - ' 

I. The body of the^j^pn or its light-giving en- 
velope the photosphere, is comj^etely surrounded 
by a gaseous envelope in which hydrogen consti- 
tutes the chief element, and which is called the 
chromosphere. Its mean thickness is between 5,ocx3 
and 7,000 miles. 

, 2 . The prominences^ are l^|^hi|ii^liMiltions of 
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the chromosphere, and therefore pre-eminently of 
hydrogen gas, wihich appear to break forth fropi 
time to time from the interior of the , sun in the 
form of monster eruptions, forcin * their way 
through the photosphere and chromosphere. As 
this gas on effecting a passage rises with great 
rapidity, it becomes quickly rarefied in a direction 
away from the sun’s limb. 

3. As in the spectrum of the chromosphere th^ 
greenish-blue line H ft, coincident with the Fraun^ 
hofer line F, takes in general the form of an arrow-*^ 
head, the base of which rests on the sun’s limb, and 
the widening of this line is caused by an increase 
of pressure as well as by a rise of temperature, 
therefore the pressure and the temperature of the 
gas in the lowest stratum of the chromosphere 
muht be greater than in the upper part. From the 
experiments undertaken by Lockyer, Frankland, 
Wiillner, and Secchi, it appears that even in the lowest 
stratum of this gaseous envelope the pressure is smaller 
than that of our atmosplure, tlure/ore that the gas of the 
chromosphere is in a state of greater attenuation. 

4. The greenish-blue line H ft, which under 
normal conditions is of the same width as the lines 
H a and C, sometimes imjjjj^rominence swells out 
in a globular forft^ and is tested over the chromo- 
sphere line (Fig. 144), the cause of which is pro- 
bably the sudden and violent meeting or damming; 
up of streams of gas, and their consequent coa-' ; 
densation. * . 

5. Th%i|%^d^^ristic lines of hydrogen H 5^ 
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H /3, H 7, as well as a fourth blue line, are all ob? ■ 
served with complete certainty in ^fce spectrum of the 
chromosphere and that of the prominences jifin good 
instruments,' and under favourable atnlbspheric cir- 
cumstances, the first two lines sometimes extend 
into the spectrum of the regions underlying the 
chromosphere, and thus cause the corresponding 
Fraunhofer lines C and F to appear as bright lines 
^pon the sun’s disk. The yellow line D, of the 
chromosphere is neither due to sodium nor to hy- 
drogen, nor is the red line less refrangible than C a 
hydrogen line ; it has not yet been ascertained to 
what substances they belong. 

6. Under the chromosphere lies the luminous 
cloud-like vaporous or nebulous pfiofosphax, which 
contains all the substances, the spectrum ^ lines 
of which appear as absorption lines ^tl^ s 5 lar 
spectrum. These substances — among -ii^icn iron, 
magnesium, and sodium are especially prominent — 
often burst forth in a state of incande.scence, and 
are carried up to a certain distance into the chro- 
mosphere and into the basis of the prominences, 
though not in general to any considerable elevation. 

Secchi has been led tOMbelieve from his observa- 
tions during the total^i^ipse of i860, as well as 
from those recently ^^rertaken ’^th his large 
instrument, that the chromosphere does not imme- 
diately rest on the sun’s limb, but is separated from 
* by a very thin space of white light from 2" to 3" 
in thickness (40,000 miles), which giv^9 a continu- 
Qus spectrum. Secchi is ofi^nion that iCiichhoirs 
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assumed atmosphere of luminous vapours, in which 
the white light Qf the sun suffers the selective 
absorptron producing the dark lines, is to be found 
in this §trat^m of white light.* 

This view is opposed by Lockyer, who denies the 
existence of this stratum of light separating the 
chromosphere from the sun’s limb. According to 
him, the photosphere, a veiy' narrow stratum of 
mixed luminous vapours which yield reversed 
spectra of the Fraunhofer lines, forms the border 
or upper surface of the solar nucleus upon which 
the chromosphere or stratum of glowing hydrogen 
gas immediately rests. 

Kirchhotf’s theoiv’ that the solar nucleus is sur- 
rounded by a ver)' expanded, non-luminous, and 
comparatively cool absorptive atmosphere, must 
therefore ^ve place to that of the glowing and 
light-em^ag photosphere being surrounded by a 
luminous and intensely hot stratum of gas, the 
chromosphere, the spectrum of which consists 
mainly of that of hydrogen gas. Lockyer is of 

' [Professor Young, in describing his observations of the total 
solar eclipse of Dec. 22, 1S70, says : “ Professor Langley has so 
Well stated what we saw ^ee on i)age 250) that it is not 
necessary to repeat it ; but I caiuj|||cefrain from putting on record 
that the sudden rev^|pU;,i^to l)i|||Dn^ss and colour of the count- 
less dark lines of the specpttim at the commencement of totality, 
and their gradual dying Out, was the most exquisitely beautiful 
phenomenon possible to conceive, and it seems to me to have 
considerable theoretical importance. Secchi’s continuous spcctruijj^ 
at the sun’s limb is probably the same thiog modified by atmo- 
spheric glare j anyMl^ere b ut^jn the clear sky of Italy, so much 
modified, iiidop, "a^ko be i^askeci* 
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opinion that from the extremely rarefied condition 
of this gas, the existence of any,other atmosphere 
extending beyond it, as might be inferred l|©m the 
corona, is very improbable, and that the thickness of 
the chromosphere would be indicated by the height 
of its spectrum lines, the bright hydrogen lines 
H a, H /3, H 7 ; these lines being broad at the limb 
of the sun, and running to a point at the top, lead 
' to the conclusion that the temperature of the chro- 
mosphere at the height indicated by the termination 
of the lines, is insufficient to keep hydrogen gas 
in a state of luminosity. It has been ascertained 
(p. 173) that an increase of temperature imparts 
to hydrogen the power of widening its spectrum 
lines, while, on the contrary, a decrease of ten},pera- 
ture produces a narrowing of the lines. Npw the 
spectrum lines of a prominence are broad sU^^Hte 
base in the neighbourhood of the sun’s h^b,' and 
terminate in a point (Figs. 140, 14 1); the tempera- 
ture at the point must therefore be lower than at 
the base. The envelope of hydrogen may mani- 
festly extend far beyond the limit of the bright 
lines without its existence being revealed to us by ' 
the lines of its spectruitf^t^^amLfor this reason these 
bright lines afford m^ure for the 

thickness of the chromoi^^Pf^ is much more 
probable that, owing to a contipi^tis decrease in 
its temperature and density, the chromosphere 
|retches out into space to a distance far beyond 
our power of resiognition.* 

[This seems the pta^-fo to the'^^ililiiab^ paper 
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57. Modes of Observing the Prominences in 
Sunshine. Form of the Prominences. 

As early as 1866, Lockyer attempted to observe 
the prominences in full sunshine by means of a 
Herschel-Browning spectroscope placed in combi- 
nation with a telescope. The method he employed, 
and which he laid before the Royal Society in a 
special communication,* depends, as we have pre- 
viously mentioned (p. 382), on the specific difference 
between the light of the prominences and that of the 
sun itself. 

The light of an incandescent solid or liquid body 
which passes through the slit of a spectroscope will 
be spread out by the prism into a band of greater 
or less length, and form a continuous spectrum. 

The light of a gaseous or vaporous body will by 
the same means, on the contrar3% be decomposed 
into a few only, sometimes even into a very few, 
bright lines. 

In the first case, the greater the length of the 
spectrum, the less will be its. intensity in com- 

by Mr. Johnstone Stoney published in 1867, in which he antici- 
pated from theoretical considerations some of the results since 
obtained from observation. See< Abstract, Proceedings Roy. Soc., 
vol. xvi., p. 25, and vol. ?yii., 

* [In Lockyer’s cpmmunicatiS^to'^the Royal Society in October 
1866, there was no statenaent of a method of observation or of 
the principles on which the spectroscope might reveal the red 
flames. His suggestion consisted only of the following question : 

“ May not the spectroscope afford us evidence of the existence ^ 
the ‘ red flames ’ which total eclipses have revealed to us in the sun’s 
atmosphere ; although they escape all other methods of observation 
at other times ? ” — Proce^ings Royal Society, voL xv., p. 258.] 

27 
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parison with that of the source of light; in the second 
case, especially when the spectrum consists only of 
a couple of lines, the intensity of each linens little 
less than half that of the light itself. 

If, therefore, an equal amount of light from two 
self-luminous bodies, one of which is solid or liquid, 
and the other gaseous or vaporous, enter the slit of 
the spectroscope at the same time, the bright lines 
of the latter will be more brilliant than the colour 
of the corresponding portion of the continuous 
spectrum. 

Now by increasing the number of prisms, the 
continuous spectrum may become so elongated, 
and consequently diminished in light, that, as we 
have already mentioned (p. 234), the once brilliant 
solar spectrum may be reduced to the verge of 
visibility, while the same amount of dispersion pro- 
duces on a spectrum of lines from glowing gas only 
an increase in the distance between the lines, and no 
considerable diminution of their brilliancy. 

The reason why the prominences round the sun’s 
limb cannot be seen through a telescope at any 
time by screening off the intense light of the sun, 
is owing to ihe extreme brilliancy with which the 
sun illuminates the ear^vs atmoSphere, the particles 
of which scatter so large an amount of light as 
quite to overpower the fainter light of the pro- 
minences, and prevent them making any sensible 
impression on the eye. 

In a total eclipse of the sun the light of this 
atmosphere is so ccnsiderably reduced as to allow 
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the larg-er prominences beyond the limb of the sun 
to be observed by the unassisted eye. The possi- 
bility of reducing the glare of sunlight at any other 
time without extinguishing the light of the pro- 
minences rests on the circumstance already men- 
tioned, that the light of the sun consists of rays of 
every colour, and therefore produces in a spectro- 
scope of highly dispersive power a long and faint 
spectrum, while the light of the prominences, con- 
sisting in general of only three or four kinds of 
rays, remains even after the greatest dispersive 
power still concentrated into the same number of 
lines (H a, H / 3 , H y, D3). 

It was on these principles, first announced by 
Ix)ckyer,* that Janssen succeeded the day after the 
eclipse of the i8th of August, 1868, in observing 
the spectrum of the prominences in sunshine. That 
the method he employed was no other than that 
suggested by Lockyer is evident from his own 
communication to the French Academy, dated 
Calcutta, the 3rd of October, 1868, in which he 
expresses himself ns follows : “ The principle of the 
new method rests upon the difference between the 
spectrum peculiarities of the light of the prominences 
and that of the phdtbsphei^ The light of the photo- 
sphere, which is derived from incandescent solid or 
liquid particles is incomparably stronger than that 
of the prominences which is derived from gases. 
On this account it has been impossible hitherto to 
see the prominences except during a total solar 

* [See note on uage 378.] 

27 A 
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eclipse. By the employment, however, of spectrum 
analysis the circumstances of the case may be 
reversed. In fact, by the process of analyzation the 
light of the sun is dispersed oi<cr the whole range of 
the spectrum, and its intensity becomes considerably 
lessened. The prominences, on the conU'ary, furnish 
only a few detached groups of rays which are bright 
enough to bear comparison with the corresponding rays 
of the solar spectrum. It is for this reason that the 
lines of the prominences may be seen easily in the 
same field of the spectroscope with the solar spec- 
trum, while the direct images of the prominences are 
invisible on account of the overpowering light of 
the sun. Another circumstance very favourable to 
this new method of observation lies in the fact that 
the bright lines of the prominences correspond with 
the dark lines of the solar spectrum: they can, 
therefore, not only be more easily recognized in the 
field of the spectroscope along the edges of the solar 
spectrum, but also detected on the solar spectrum 
itself, and their traces even followed on the very 
surface of the sun.” 


As soon as Janssen and Lockyer had succeeded 
by this method in observing ih^^cctrum of the pro- 
minences independently of a, toip eclipse, it became 
a question whether it would>not be po.ssible not 
merely to see the lines of the prominences, but also 
to make their actual forms visible during sunshine. 

The length of the bright lines of a prominence, 
the line H (3 for instance, corresponds with the 
height of that part of the prominence which lies in 
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the direction of the slit, and it has been already 
shown (p. 381) how by passing the slit over the 
surface of the prominence, and mapping down the 
varying height of the line H / 3 , Lockyer succeeded 
in constructing the outline of a prominence. 

Janssen, on the contrary, proposed to bring the 
slit successively over eveiy part of the surface of a 
prominence by means of the quick rotation of a 
direct- vision spectroscope, so that when the motion 
was sufficiently rapid he might be able, owing to 
the duration of the impression of light upon the eye, 
to see the complete outline at one view. The same 
idea occurred both to Lockyer and Zollner: the 
former, without interfering with the spectroscope, 
merely gave the slit a rapid revolution in a direction 
at right angles to that of the instrument ; the latter 
accomplished the same end by giving the slit an 
oscillatory motion by means of a spring. But these 
experiments, though giving promise of success, were 
soon abandoned for other methods, partly on account 
of the mechanical difficulties’ they entailed, partly 
because it soon appeared that the object could be 
far better attained by a much simpler process. 

Huggins had i^eady been working for two years 
in another direction As the prominences were 
pale red or pink in 'colour, It occurred to him that it 
might be possible to see them fully during sunshine 
if he could succeed by the intervention of coloured 
glasses in eliminating the intense yellow, green, and 
blue rays from the white light of the sun. Were this 
accomplished, it was to be expected that the red light 
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of the prominences would alone pass unobstructed 
through the glasses, and no longer overpowered 
by the remaining atmospheric rays, so that the forms 
of the prominences themselves would be seen direct 
by the aid of a telescope or an opera-glass. 

After selecting with great care, by means of pris- 
matic analysis, a number of coloured glasses and 
fluids suitable for this purpose, Huggins examined 
the sun by their aid, both by viewing it through 
them directly, and also by projecting the image of 
the sun upon a .screen in a dark room, after the 
white light had previously been sifted, so to speak, 
by means of the system of coloured media.* 

This plan, however, failed in accomplLshing its 

* [In a note read before the Royal Astronomical Society in 
1869, Huggins says : “ Subsequently, when the Indian observations 
had confirmed my suspicion that the prominences would give 
bright lines, and also show their position in the spectnim, I tried 
a large number of coloured media. 1 he difficulty is to find two 
media which by their combination shall absorb light of all rc- 
frangibilities e.xcept precisely that of the line C or the line F. If 
even a small range of refrangibility besides that of the line selected 
be allowed to pa.ss, the scattered light of the atmosphere over- 
powers and eclipses the prominences. The most promising of the 
media which I tested were a solution of carmine in ammonia, 
which cuts off very nearly all the light ,fln» refrangible than C, 
and a solution of cholorophyll, which a strong band of ob- 
sorption, taking away the brighter part ‘of flie light less refrangible 
than C. Unfortunately, the chlorophyll band encroaches a little 
upon C, and so weakens the light of the prominences. The 
absorption band of chlorophyll, as Professor Stokes has shown, 
can be moved a little in the spectrum by acids and alkalies, and 
differs slightly in position in the chlorophyll of different plants ; . 
but 1 have not been able to degrade the band sufficiently to allow 
light of the refrangibility of C to pass wholly unimpeded.'*] 
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object, and in the winter of 1868 Huggins resumed 
his labours by employing as a medium a ruby- 
coloured glass which permitted only the extreme 
red rays of the spectrum to pass through. On the 
13th of February, 1869, he first succeeded in bright 
sunshine in seeing a prominence with sufficient 
distinctness ■ to determine its form and draw its 
outline. 

For this investigation he made use of a spectro- 
scope in which a narrow slit had been introduced 
between the prisms and the object-glass of the small 
telescope, close in front of the latter.* This slit 
admitted into the telescope ’ only those rays of a 
refrangibility exactly corresponding to that of the 
line C. As the bright C-line (H o) always occurs in 
the spectrum of a prominence, Huggins knew that 
when he saw this line visible in the instrument a 
prominence was in the field of the slit: when he 
"n.'idcncd the slit of the spectroscope so as to view the 
whole form of the prominence, the spectrum became 
so impure that the image could only be traced with 
difficulty, and the light from the neighbourhood of 
the C-line became at the same time so intense as to 
interfere injuriou^w with the susceptibility of the 
eye. He then a^^ied a^eep ruby-coloured glass 
to absorb the rays of a different refrangibility to that 
of the C-line, when the prominence was seen in a 
complete form with perfect distinctness. A sketch 

* [The slit was placed in the focus of the small telescope, and 
not before the object-glass. This mistake was made by Huggins 
in his description of his observations.] 
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of the prominence first observed by Huggins in this 
manner is given in Fig. 148. 

Simultaneously with Huggins, both Zollner and 
Lockyer were each working independently towards 
the same end. Zollner, already known to fame 
by his “ Photometrischen Untersuchungen,” and 
well acquainted with the construction of every 
kind of optical instrument, had in a treatise en- 
titled “ Ueber ein neues Spectroskop,” etc.,* given 
expression to his ideas on the different modes of ob- 
serving the forms of the prominences in sunlight. 


Fig. 14& 



Huggins' first Observation of a Prominence in full Sunshine. 

with a description of the experiments he had himself 
undertaken in this direction. He came to the con- 
clusion that the method of dim.inishing the light of 
the earth’s atmosphere by a ^^ient increase in 
the number of prisms deserv^||mf most decided 
preference over the methods of * revolving slit or 
an absorptive medium, but he was unable himself to 
put this plan immediately into practice owing to the 
incomplete state of the necessary instruments. The 

* Berichte der K. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, vom 6 Febniar, 1869. 
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mode of procedure which Zollner considered as most 
suitable consisted of a combination of Lockyer’s prin- 
ciple with the last method employed by Huggins, 
namely, of first seeking out the spectrum line of a 
prominence, and then opening the slit so wide as to 
be able to see the entire prominence, or at least a 
portion of it, through the aperture. 

When Lockyer learnt, on the 27th of February, 
1 869, that Huggins had succeeded in seeing the pro- 
minences in sunshine by merely widening the slit, the 
same idea occurred to him which Zollner had already 
published on the 6th of the same month, but which 
he had not been able to cany out practically, that 
the diminution of the atmospheric light would be 
much mo^e completely accomplished by an increase 
in the nl^^er of prisms than by the use of absorp- 
tive prominences would cer- 

tainly be see^^ in their whole extent if one of their 
spectrum linesi the greenish-blue line H / 3 , or the 
red line Ha, for instance, was brought into the field 
of view of a spectroscope of great dispersive power, 
and the slit then opened sufficiently to allow the com- 

* [The author appe^^ere not sufficiently to distinguish between 
the experimefe by \]w|ghs to view the prominences by the 
method of absorptiouH^jP those by the prismatic method, w'hich 
he was canying on attne^me time. In the method of the wide 
slit, Huggins relied alone upon the prismatic method, and the ruby 
glass was used for diminishing the glare, which was painful to the 
eye, and prevented the forms of the prominences from being seen 
with the small spectroscope employed, which wss furnished with 
only two prisms. With a spectroscope of greater dispersive power 
the red glass is not necessary. The method is identical with that 
adopted by Zollner, and employed by Lockyer and Respighi.] 
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plete form of the prominence to be seen. I'he admir- 
able telespectroscope (Fig. 136 ), furnished with seven 
prisms, which was then complete and in his posses- 
sion, confirmed after a few trials the correctness of 
this view, and he was the first to succeed, without 
additional mechanical help or the use of coloured 
glasses, in obser\'ing the prominences at any time 
when the sun was visible, and tracing their complete 
outline.* 

* [The Editor has on several occasions since Februar>-, 1869, 
when he corresponded with Professor Maxwell on the subject, 
attempted to apply to the sun the method of viewing an object by 
monochromatic light originally employed by Professor Maxwell in 
his experiments on colour. I'his method would j)ermit a con- 
siderable portion of the sun’s limb, or even the whole sun, to be 
seen at once. Professor Maxwell, in a letter dated Febniary 1 9, 
1 869, stated the general principle thus : “ You make a ^ctroscope 
consisting of a set of prisms and a lens on either side of them, and 
a slit at the principal focus of each of the lenses. No li^t can get 
through this combination except that which can pass from otc .slit to 
the other, so that by adjusting the slits all light except that of one 
bright line of the prominence may be cut off.” In applying this 
method to the sun, a spectroscope of great dispersive power, pro- 
vided with a long collimator, is attached to the astronomical 
telescope so that the slit is placed at some distance within the 
principal focus, thus causing the sun’s image to fall without the 
collimating lens somewhere among the piisms. At the principal 
focus of the small telescope of the s ]||||sg gjCope a second slit 
is placed. With the aid of a positive S^mce this telescope is 
moved until the bright line, say C, of a^^minence is seen to fall 
between the jaws of this second slit. The eyepiece is then 
removed, and the eye placed at the slit. Under these circum- 
stances the observer sees the sun, or part of his disk, by means of 
light of that particular refrangibility only. By moving the small 
telescope the sun may be viewed by monochromatic light of any 
desired refrangibility. The Editor has always found the false light 
about the sun’s limb from the diffraction images caused by the first 
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By the same means Zollner saw the prominences 
for the first time on the ist of July, 1869. He has 
published the results of his obser\'ations, and ac- 
companied them by a series of highly interesting 
drawings of some of the larger prominences, in 

Fig. 149. 


3 



which their origin, development, and subsequent 
disappearance are very clearly exhibited. 


slit to render the prominences less distinct than when seen by the 
method of using a wide slit, and more than to counterbalance the 
advantage of viewing at once a much larger jwrtion of the sun’s 
limb.] 
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In Fig. 149 are given some of the most conspicu- 
ous forms of these masses of flame, together with the 
date of observation, the place of their appearance 
on the sun’s limb, and their height in seconds i^'ide 
note in p. 330). With regard to these forms; Zollner 
makes the following remarks : — 

“ The first prominence which I observed is repre- 
sented in Fig. 149, No. i. Over a conical mass of 
extreme brilliancy projecting from the sun’s limb 
there extends a cloud-like form of less intensity. 
To the same type belong also the prominences 
No. 4 and No. 6. 

“ No. 4 was a very striking object from the sur- 
prisingly beautiful cloud of cumulus form which 
floated at some distance above the- cone. The 
cloud was remarkably soft in texture, and traceable 
in its smallest detafTs. The individual cumulus-like 
elements of which it was composed appeared almost 
like faintly luminous points. 

“ One of the most remarkable forms was that repre- 
sented in No. 2. I could hardly trust the evidence 
of my eyes as I perceived in it the lambent motion 
of a flame. This motion was, however, slower in 
proportion to the size of the fljtoe than the corre- 
sponding motion in the high flaro^flames of great 
conflagrations. The time required for the propaga- 
tion of this wave of flame from the base to the 
termination of the image was between two and three 
.seconds.” 

It is in most cases a matter of indifference whether 
the red line (H <») or the greenish-blue line (H / 3 ) be 
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selected for this method of observation ; the requisite 
width of slit depends mainly upon the condition of 
the atmosphere. If the observing telescope of the 
spectroscope be fixed upon the C-line, and the nar- 
row slit be so directed on to the limb of the sun that 
the red line H a appears in the field of view, on 
widening the slit, the prominence will be seen of a 
red colour;* if, on the contrary, the F-line and the 
line H /3 be observed, the same form will be visible 
in the colour of greenish-blue. 

It will not perhaps be superfluous to mention that 
even with the smallest opening of the slit a veiy' 
considerable portion of the sun’s surface is included, 
in the field of view. If this opening be not greater 
than ^ of an inch, and the image of the sun, as in 
Lockyer’s instrument, be nearly an inch in diameter, 
yet the rays passing through the slit would include 
those emitted from a space on the sun’s surface of 
about 3,3<X)'^'miles in extent. 

Each .of the two methods described in § 55 of 
obser\fing:‘ the , spectrum of th^ chromosphere and 
that of the ,pifpminences possesses peculiar advan- 
tages. If the object be merely to analyze the various 
lines in the spectrum of the chromosphere, then the 
magnified image the sun is examined by means 
of the narrow slit ; but if, on the contrary, the forms 
of the prominences are to be observed, the small 
direct image of the sun formed in the principal 
focus of the object-glass is made use of, and a 
wider slit is employed. 

When, as in Secchi’s equatorial, the direct image 
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of the sun is about inch in diameter, and the slit 
of the spectroscope can be opened about of an 
inch, the whole of a prominence may be seen at 
once if not exceeding 40' or 50' (18,000 or 22,000 
miles). Prominences exceeding that heig^ht must 
be observed piecemeal. Under such circumstances, 
with a wide slit radially placed, it is not easy to 
observe in the small image of the sun Me thickness 
of the chromosphere, even supposing it to extend to 
some distance, while in the magnified image it may 
readily both be seen and measured. 

If the widened slit be placed tangentially, that is 
to*i»y in a direction parallel to the sun’s limb, the 
stratum of the chromosphere appears as a very 
bright red band ; upon this line are seen small 
elevations of a form resembling such flames as are 
to be seen in the fields of an evening at harvest-time 
when the stubble is being burnt. The prominences 
are to be distinguished from the rest of the chromo- 
sphere by their more vivid light, and in general by 
their rising to a much greater elevation. 

When the spectrum of the earth’s atmosphere has 
disappeared in consequence of the powerful disper- 
sion of the light, and the portion of the prominence 
then in the field of view alone i^isible through the 
widely opened slit, the telesco]^ or slit is moved 
slowly forward, and luminous images of the most 
wonderful forms flit before the eye, bein^ just ns 
easily observed as during a total solar eclipse. In 
describing some of these shadow foms Lockyer 
writes : “ Here one is reminded by the fleecy, infi- 



Lockyer’s Observation of various Prominences. 


tropical forest, the intimately interwoven branches 
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threading in all directions, the prominences gene- 
rally expanding as they mount upwards, and 
changing slowly, indeed almost imperceptibly. . . . 
As a rule, the attachment to the chromosphere is 
narrow, and is not often single; higher up, the stems, 
so to speak, intertwine, and the prominence expands 
and soars upward until it is lost in delicate filaments, 
which are carried away in floating masses.” 

The various forms of the prominences may be 
classified generally into two characteristic groups, 
very aptly designated by Zollner as vaporous or cloud- 
like forms, and eruptive forms. 

Through a small telescope the details of the out- 
line and internal configuration of these forms are 
less clearly visible. Some of these are represented 
in Fig. 150, Nos. 1 to 13, as they were seen by 
Lockyer through his telescope, when they appeared 
as prolongations of the C-line of the solar spectrum 
in the form of red flames. The upper part is the 
spectrum of the sky immediately surrounding the 
sun, reduced to the verge of visibility by the great 
dispersive power of the spectroscope; upon this first 
appeared the red line H o, which on widening the 
slit assfumed the form of the prominence visible at 
that spot, represented in the drawings as white 
upon a black background. In some cases (No. 2) 
^ prominence was seen to extend downwards along 
^he C-line, in others the C-line appeared waved {4), 
or interrupted (ii), and sometimes terminated in a 
lozenge-shaped light of a red colour ; in No. 3 the 
dark F-line also appeared waved, and the small 
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flame above it was of the greenish-blue colour 
■ peculiar to that part of the spectrum. 

Professor C. A. Young, of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, in the United States, has devoted himself 
especially to the observation of the forms and vari- 
ability of the prominences. In Fig. 151^ Nos. i to' 8, 

, , jt 

are represented some of these characteristic forms 
according to the drawings prepared by Young. Thei 
observations were made early in the afternoon, oh 
various days between the ist of October and the 
4th of November, 1 869. The annexed table contains 
particulars of their size and position. 


1 

No. 

Po.sition 

Angle. 

Breadth. 

\ Height. 

1 Remarks. 

I 

230® 

— 68® 

45 " 

1 if. 

! Very brilliant. 

2 

267.5 

— 3*" 

60® 

j Bright and in two parts. 

3 

27^® 

— a8° 

30^ 

j Faintly luminous, inform resembling 
a mushroom. 

4 

335 " 

+ It 

55' 

j Bright, cloud-like. 

5 

150® 



1 An isolated cloud 25* above the sun's 

1 limb; 20^ in diameter. 

6 

350" 

+ 63* 

3 r 

I Bright ; a low flat arch. 

7 1 

260® 

- 35 " 1 

vf 

1 A small horn rising from a depression 
! in the chromosphere in the neigh- 
1 bouriiood of a spot 

8 

345 " 

+ 50" 

65* 

' A gifTuitic pyramid of doud with 
active interna! motion. 


On the 17th of September, 1869, an extended 
chain of prominences was seen by the same ob- 
server between 80“ and + 110“ position angle, a 
representation of which is given in Fig. 152. Th^ 
^rapniu^hs masses of flaming gas extended along the 
sun’s limb for a distance of nearly 224,000 miles, 
and attained a height of 50', or 23,000 miles : the 

ptMiits of greatest brilliancy were at a and b. 

;■ 18 
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flight changes in the form of the prominences 
may be watched almost without intermission with 
an open slit; great changes as a rule take place only 
•very slowly, or quite imperceptibly. In some cases, 
however, the change in the form of a prominence 


Fin. 151. 



Young’s Observations of various Prominences. 


f bo extraordinary and occurs with sucl|, rapidity 
at it can only be ascribed to extreme^^fet 
agitation in the upper portions of the solaratm4r 
sphere, compared with which the cyclonic stornis 
occ as ionally agitating the^ earth’s atmosphere Isihk 
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into insignificance. The observation of such a solar 
storm has been thus described by Lockyer : — 

“ On the 14th of March, 1869, about gh. 45 m., 

Fig. 152. 




Young’s Observation of a Chain of Prominences. 

with a slit tangential to the sun’s limb instead of 


Fic . 153 . 



'^lar Stohn observed Lockjrer on the 14th March, 1869. (Picture 1.) 


radial, which was its usual position, I observed a’ 
fine dense prominence near the sun’s equator, on’ 

•8 a 
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tiie eastern limb, in which intense action was e^- 
<|^ht|^-taking place. At loh. 50m., when the action 
waS*^ slackening, I opened the slit ; I saw at once 
t^at the dense appearance had all disappeared, and 
cloud-like filaments had taken its place. The first 
sketch. Fig. 1 53, embracing an irregular prominence 
with a long perfectly straight one, was finished at 

Fig. 154. 



Stofm obfenr«d hf Lockyer <m the 14th Maich, 186^ (Ficmfe 2.) 

I ih. 5m., the height of the prominence being r 5*^, 
P j^b out 27,000 miles. I left the Observatoiy for a 
Iwihinutes, and on returning, at iih. 1510^ 
s^onished to find that part of the 
mihence had entirely disappeared ; ^not ^ 
slightest rack appeared in its place : whether it was 
entirely' dissipated or whether parts of it had 
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'vmted towards the other part, I do not know, al- 
though I think the latter explanation the more 
probable one, as the other part had increasedf^^cfi 
is to be seen clearly in the second sketch that was 
taken. Fig. 154.” 

The Jour drawings given in Fig. 155 were made 
from one and the same brilliant prominence ojhserved 
^ -Professor Young on the 7 th of October, 1869. 

Fig. iss. 



Changes in the* Form of a Promides^. 

Its place was estimated at 125® (position angle), its 
breadth was - 7®, and its height measured 75". The 
champs in its form took place with ex traordi^y 
.rapid|| ^j,; ' the four drawings were made at the toI- ; 
lowing epocLs, 2h. 20m., 2h. 35m., 2h. 55m., and ? 
3h'. 30m. A nearly horizontal movement of the 
various masses of cloud was perceptiUe in' th^ 
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Mterior of the prominence : the form of 
^sejpbles the large prominence called ’“the eagle,” 
i^^Pwas observed at the total eclipse of the 7th of 
August, i86g {vide Plate VIII.), in the interior of 
^hich the original photographs clearly show an ed- 
d3dng motion in the lower part, while the UN>er part 
exhibited a centrifugal movement by which^We gas 
was whirled off horizontally. 

In Plates- XI. and XII. two prominences ^ 
represented, in their natural colours, as seen in a 
large telesco^ when the slit of the spectroscope 
was opened wide and directed on to the red C-line 
(|i «). They are characteristic of the two classes, 
the ef^ptive and the tubulous class, and serve to 
illustrate the remarkable changes of these forms. 
The prominence given in Plate XI., Nos. i and 2, 
was observed and drawn by Professor Zdllner, and 
Is of an eruptive form, with a decided rotatory move- 
ment; the prbminence represented in Plate XII., 
Nos. 3 and 4, is one observed by Professor Young, 
and is of a cloud-like character. By means of the 
accompanyingi: scale* their hei|^ht ran be easily 
ascertained. 

As the meteoroldgist registers many times in a 
day the conditions of our atmosphere in the hope 
that a comparison of the observations may lead to 
a^di^overy of the law, governing these cl^ges, 
s^as Respighi, Director of the Univer^l^l^ti&er- 
vatory at the Campidoglio at Rome, mide it Mis daily 


* The saiqe scale of 60,000 miles is given in both Plates XI. 
and XII. 
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task ;since Octobw 1869 to observe the entire limb 
of the sun when the weather was favourable, in- 
cluding^e chromosphere and prominences, ^pp^to 
mark upon a straight line representing the citmpi- 
ference/>f the sun the position, height, and form^f' 
the prominences for each day. By collating thu^se 
lines or circumferences of the sun one below the 
other, and crossing them with lines indicating the 
princip^ positions, a comprehensive picture is af- 
forded of the distribution of the prominences round , 
the sun’s limb, which shows at a glance those 
regions in which the prominences abound and those 
in which they are least frequently to be met with. 

The instrument employed by Respighi is an equa- 
torial telescope by Merz, of 4*4 inches aperture, 
with a direct-vision spectroscope of great dispersive 
power, constructed on Hofmann’s principle ; at each 
observation the slit is placed in a direction tangen- 
tial to the sun’s limb, and beginning at the north 
point is carried round the sun, its place at the various 
points of observation being read off on the position 
circle of the telescope. At each adjustment of the 
slit about 20° of the circumference could be examined, 
so that sixteen adjustments sufficed to survey th<e en- 
tire limb of the sun. The presence of a prominence 
was revealed in the manner previously described 
the red C-line (H a) being seen to extend to a greater 
or less distance beyond the chromosphere when the 
narrow slit was removed somewhat from the sun’s 
limb. In order to observe the form of the pro- 
minence the slit was widened to the full height of 
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this line. 

Whe^ this height exceeded 1' the ob- 


Fig. 156. 
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Respighis Observations of the Prominences round the entire Limb of the Sun. 

servation was made in parts from the sun’s limb 
.putwatdsj) since by a wider opening of the slit ||ie 
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light became too brilliant. By this method Respighi 
sketched in detail the whole circumference of the 
chromosphere point by point, and it will be seen 
from Fig. 156, which is an exact copy on a reduced” 
scale of one of his original maps, how the cisjjects of 
the prominences, their distribution on the sun’s limb, 
and^ their forms arid heights during the space of a 
month may be viewed at a glance. The prominences 
are represented in the drawing twice th^ size they 
really appear; in the lines (days) marked with an 
asterisk the observations are not trustworthy owing 
to the prevalence of fog. By a comparison of the 
maps already constructed Respighi has arrived at 
the following results : — 

1. In the polar regions prominences occur only 
exceptionally. The district from which they are 
absent lies between north and north-east on the 
one side, and south and south-west on the other; 
the portion which is almost entirely without promi- 
nenc^has a semi-diameter of 22^“. 

2. The district where the -prominences most fre- 
occur lies between north and north-west, 

: 45“ north latitude, in a region where solar 

spots are rarely seen. 

3. The prominences are, therefore, phenomena 
quite distinct from the spots; they are probably, 
more intimately connected with the formation, of 
faculm (p. 270), an hypothesis supported by the ot^- 
servations of both Gilman and Lockyer. 

The various forms of the prominences show that 
th^ are not of the nature of clouds, which float 
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an atmosphere in which they are produced by local 
condensations; they are much more like eruptions 
out of the chromosphere, which often spread out of 
the higher regions, and take the form of bouquets 
of flowers, some being bent over on one side and 
some on the other, and which fall again on to the 
surface of the chromosphere as rapidly as they*^rose 
from it. 

5. It appears that eruptions of hydrogen take place 
from the interior of the sun; their form and the 
extreme rapidity of their motion necessitates the 
hypothesis of a repulsive pxnver at work either at the 
.surface or in the mass of the sun, which Respighi 
attributes ^ to electricity, but Faye simply to the 
action of the intense heat of the photosphere. 

On the 28th of September, 1870, Professor Young 
succeeded for the first time in photographing the 
prominences on the sun’s limb in bright sunshine. 
This he effected by bringing the blue hydrogen line 
H y near G into the middle of the field of tte spec- 
troscope, and placing a small photographic ramera 
in conn|2ction w'ith the eyepiece of the teles^oM. 
As the chemicals employed were those ordin^ly 
used in taking portraits, the requisite time of expo- 
sure was 3^ minutes, during which “time the ima^ 
?of the prominence suffered a slight displacement 
on the prepared plate owing to a want of accuracy 
in the perfect adjustment of the polar axis. Still, 
however, the various forms of the prominences could: 
be clearly discerned in the photograph, which w^| 
an inch in diameter, so that the possibilii^ of 
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photographing the p!ffiindac^has be^n plS^ed by 
Young’s experiment. 

[The translators have inserted in Pla^XIII., ^ 
the kind permission of Professor Respighi, a repro^ 
duction in colour of some of the more remarkable 
forms of the prominences as given in his memoir 
“ Sulle Osservazioni spettroscopiche del bordo e 
delle protuberanze solari, etc. Nota III. Roma 
1871.”] 

58. Measurement of the Direction and Speed 
OF THE Gas-streams in the Sun. 

One of the most glorious triumphs of spectrumi 
analysis — surpassing perhaps in splendour all its' 
other wonderful achievements — is the discovery that 
by^ means of accurate measurements, undertaken 
with the best instruments, of the position or rathe% 
of the small displacement in the position of the 
spectrum lines of a star or other source of light, a 
prominence for instance, it is possible to ascertain 
whether this luminous body 'be approaching us or 
receding from us, and at what speed it is travelling. 

The principle on which investigations of this kind 
are founded was suggested by Doppler in 1842,* 
who sought to explain the periodic change of colour 

; -^ypThat Doppler was not correct in making this application of his > 
, obvious from the consideration that even if a star could 
Mro^lieived to be moving with a velocity sufficient to alter its 
^olohr s^ibly to the eye, still no change of colour would be per- 
ceiWd, for the reason that beyond the visible spectrum, at .both 
. iBXtremities, there exists a store of invisible waves, which would 
bel|4he same time exalted or degraded into visibility, to take the 
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in va^able stars by . assumii^ their motion to bear 
some conmarison with that of light, and therefore 
that the mmberof ether waves striking the eye in 
a second would be greater if the star were ap- 
proaching us, and smaller if it were receding from 
us than if it were at rest. Now as violet light pro- 
duces the greatest number of vibrations in a second, 
and red light the fewest vibrations, it follows that if 
the star be approaching, its light will be displaced 
in the direction of the violet, and in the direction of 
the red if the star be receding from us. 

The pitch of a musical tone depends, as is well 
known, upon the number of impulses which the ^r 
receives from the air in a given time (p. 59). Now 
as a tone rises in pitch the greater the number 
of air-vibrations which strike the tympanum in a 
. second, so must a sound ascend in tone if we rapidly 
approach it, and fall in pitch if we recede from it. 
The truth of this supposition may be fully proved 
by the whistle of a railway engine in rapid motion. 
To an observer standing still, the pitch of the tone 
rises on the rapid approach of the locomotive, 
although the same note is sounded, and falls again 
as the engine travels away. 

As the various tones of sound depend on the 
rapidity of the air-vibrations, so the varieties of 

place of waves which had been raised or lowered in refnit^||nU^ 
by the star’s motion. No change of colour in the star coda^!^ 
place until the whole of those invisible waves of for^, had : 
expended, which would only be the case when the relative motion 
of the star and the observer was several times greater than that c^' 
light] 
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colour are regulated l^the number of ether'l^ibra- 
tions (p. 63). y therefo re a lun iinous o bject , as for 
instance the glowing hydrogen of a prom^nce, be 
recedinf'j dcpxAhf from us, fewer waves of ether will 
strike the optic nerve in a second than if it were 
stationary. If the difference in the number of ether 
waves be sufficiently great to be perceived by the 
eye, then each colour of the glowing gas must sink 
in the scale of the spectrum, — ^that is to say, incline 
more towards the red. The individual coloured 
rays ^11 not then in the prismatic decomposition of 
the light occur in the same place of the spectrum 
in which they would have appeared had the light 
been stationary; they will all be d isplaced somewhat* 
tow ards the tyd. 

The converse takes place when the luminous 
body is rapidly approaching us: the number of ether 
vibrations received by the eye is then increcised 
beyond what it would be if the source of light were 
stationary; in the prismatic analysis of the light the 
c(^oured rays will be found likewise to have changed 
thei^place in the scale of the spectrum, and taken 
a position in accordance with their increased refran- 
gibilit5% suffering a general displacement towards 
the violet. 

When it is remembered that the number of ether 
red light is at least 480 billion and in violet 
^^illipn in a second, and that moreover the wave 
Ifength ^ the greenish-blue light. (H/ 3 ), situated at 
the spot marked F in the solar spectrum, is only 485 
millionth (more precisely 0*00048505) of a millimetre, 
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and that instruments of sufficient delicacy to mea- 
sure these minute quantities are required for this 
purpose, there will be little danger of under- 
estimating the extreme difficulty connected with 
observations of this displacement in the colours of 
the spectrum. Indeed, these observations would 
scarcely be possible were it not that in the dark 
lines crossing the spectra of the sun and fixed stars, 
the places of some of which may be accurately 
ascertained, we have fixed positions in the spectrum 
the degree of refrangibility or w'ave-length of which 
may be determined beforehand both for the sun and 
terrestrial substances, and also for the stars or other 
sources of light supposed to be at rest. 

We shall presently see how Secchi and Huggins 
have availed themselves of this principle to deter- 
mine the rate at which a fixed star is approaching 
or receding from the earth. 

Lockyer made use of the same plan for measuring 
the speed at which the glowing hydrogen gas com- 
posing the prominences streams forth from the 
sun’s nucleus, or sinks again when the eruptive 
force is exhausted. The principle of this method 
rests on the following considerations. 

The refrangibility of the greenish-blue light (H/3), 
which with the red (H a) and the blue light (Hy) is 
emitted by glowing hydrogen gas (Frontj|j)i^e 
No. 7), is determined by the position of the line F i|i^ 
the solar spectrum. If any displacement be ^served 
in the line F, — that is to say, a change in the refran- 
gibility or wave-length of the greenish-blue light,’— 
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without the neighbouriit^' dark lines suffering any dis- 
placement at the same time, it is evident that the 
cause of this movement cannot be attributed either 
to the motion of the earth or to that of the sun, but 
is rather to be ascribed exclusively to the motion 
of the luminous hydrogen gas. 

If the hydrogen gas in the sun were rapidly 
approaching us, the number of its ether waves in a 
second must increase ; the 
length of each wave will be- 
come shorter and the light 
be inclined towards the vio- , ~ 
let, because that colour is .' h “ 

composed of the shortest 
wave-lengths. The Y-line 
suffers then a displacement frotn 
its usual position in the solar 
spectrum towards the violet end. 

If the shortening of the ether 
waves of the greenish -blue 
hydrogen line (H {3} be only 
— of a millimetre, the 
consequent displacement of 
the F-Une can be perceived, 
and by this means the mo- 
tion of the hydrogen gas on the sun be demonstrated. 

If, on the contrary, this gas be moving in the 
"opposite direction, and be receding from us, the 
Climber of its ether waves in a second will decrease, 
the whve-lengths will be augmented, the greenifeh- 
blue rays will approach the red, and a displacemerU of 
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the Y-line will be produced then towards the red end 
of the specU'unt. 

With regard to the approach or recession of the 
hydrogen gas in reference to an observer on the 
earth, there are two different circumstances to 
taken into account. If the direction of the arrow a 
in Fig. 157 be supposed to denote a luminous stream 
of gas rising from the sun and approaching the earth, 
that of the arrow «, on the contrary, to represent a 
stream of gas sinking again into the sun and 
receding from the earth, the stream a will cause a 
displacement of the F-line towards the violet, and 
the stream n towards the red, providing the velocity 
be sufficiently great to alter the wave-length at least 

- — of a millimetre. Tangential or side streams, 

10,000, CXX> o » 

however, indicated by the arrows r and /, will have 
no influence in displacing the F-line; they neither 
approach nor recede from the eye, their direction 
being perpendicular to the line of sight L. If, there- 
fore, the telespectroscope be directed to the centre 
of the sun in the direction of the line L, we shall, in 
the event of the displacement of the F-line, perceive 
only the rising and falling gas-streams a and «, 
the velocity of which can be measured, but neither 
of the lateral streams flowing at a tangent to the 
sun’s surface. 

But if the instrument be directed to the sun’s 

■■■ % 

limb at R, the case is reversed, and the rising and 
falling gas-streams a, and inasmuch as they 
neither approach the eyje.nor recede from if, and 
therefore produce by their motion no displacement 
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in the F-Iine, cannot be perceived. If, on the 
contrary, the lateral or tangential streams /, be 
travelling at this spot with sufficient rapidity, the 
stream i\ will approach the eye of the observer and 
cause a displacement of the F-line towards the 
violet, while the stream /„ receding from the earth, 
will produce a displacement of the same line towards 
the red. 

It is evident, therefore, that the rising and falling 
streams of hydrogen gas are best observed in the 


Fig. 1 58. 



central part of the sun, while the lateral streams, 
compared by Lockyer to circular storms, whirlpools, 
or cyclones, the best observed on the sun’s limb (R 
or R,). 

If it should happen that the hydrogen lines suffer 
a simultaneous displacement at both sides, or a 
'luniform increase in width, it is obvious that the 
inference of motion in the';, luminous body must ’be 

received with caution : the cause of such a widening 

29 
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of either the bright or the dark lines must rather be 
sought for in an increase of density or temperature 
in the luminous gas (§32). When, however, the 
expansion of the lines occurs sometimes on one side 
only, then only on the other, and again unequally 
on both sides, this cannot, according to the in- 
vestigations of Lockyer and Frankland, be ascribed 
to a change in density, since by an increase of 
pressure the F-line of hydrogen gas always expands 
equally or nearly equally on both sides. 

Fig. 158, which is from a drawing by Lockyer, 
shows clearly what remarkable changes take jdace 
in the dark line F when the spectroscope is directed 
to a solar spot in the middle of the sun. The dark 
band passing through the length of the spectrum is 
occasioned by the general absorption and weakening 
of the light produced by the substance of the spot. 
The F-line, which as a rule is sharply defined at the 
edges, appears in some places not merely as a bright 
line, but as a bright and dark line twisted together, 
in which parts it suffers the greatest displacement 
towards the red. When this occurs, there is fre- 
quently also a bright line to be seen on the violet 
side. In small solar spots this line sometimes 
breaks off suddenly, or spreads out immediately 
before its termination in a globular form ; over the 
bright faculae of a spot (the bridges) the line is 
often altogether wanting, or else it is reversed, and 
appears as a bright line (compare Fig. 108, also ’ 

Fig- 143)- ^ 

The same phenomena’^re exhibited also by the 
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red C-line (Ha), though as the greenish-blue 
F-line (H/3) is by an equal increase of pressure 
much more sensitive with regard to expansion than 
the red line is, and exhibits with greater distinctness 
the changes that have been already described, it is 
better adapted to observations of this kind. 

All these expansions, twistings, and displacements 
of the F-line result, as we have already learnt in 
§ 56, from a change in the wave-length of the 
greenish-blue light emitted by the moving masses 
of incandescent hydrogen gas in the sun. The 
middle of this line when it is well defined cor- 
responds to a wave-length of 485 millionth of a 

o 

millimetre, yet it is possible by means of Angstrom’s 
maps of the solar spectrum (Plates IV., V., VI.) to 
measure a displacement of this line when the w'ave- 
length has only changed as much as of a milli- 
metre, and, inversely, it is also possible to read off 
at once by the measured displacement of the F-line 
the corresponding amount which the wave-length of 
the greenish-blue hydrogen light has lengthened or 
shortened to ten millionth of a millimetre. Were 
the F-line to be displaced from its normal place in 
the solar spectrum to the spot marked i (Fig. 158), 
the wave-lengths of the greenish-blue hydrogen 
light would be shortened ' of a millimetre; the 
light would therefore be approaching the eye of the 
observer, and an eruption of gas be ascending at the 
spot (Fig. 157, «) observed in the middle of the sun. 
It is easy to calculate '^^at such a displacement of 
the F-line from its normcd' centre to the spot marked 

29 A. 
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I denotes a rate of motion in the glowing gas of 
thirty-six miles in a second. 

If the F-line were to suffer an equal displacement 
to the left, that is to say towards the red, the wave- 
length of the greenish-blue hydrogen light would 
then be lengthened; the gas would therefore be 
moving away from the earth at the same rate of 36 
miles in a second, and the stream of gas be sinking 
down to the surface of the sun, as indicated by the 
arrow n in Fig. 157. 

A displacement of the F-line from its normal 
centre to the places marked 2 and 3 in Fig. 158, 
either towards the violet or the red, would justify 
the conclusion that the hydrogen gas was rising 
from the sun or sinking back to it again at a speed 
of 72 and 144 miles respectively in a second. From 
the changes actually observed in the wave-length of 
the greenish-blue hydrogen light, or from the mea- 
sured displacements of the F-line, whether bright or 
dark, it appears that the speed of the gas-streams 
is usually about 1 8 miles in a second. 

The observation of the lateral movements must 
be made on the bright lines of the chromosphere at 
the sun’s limb either at R or R,. The speed of the 
hydrogen gas is in this case much greater, whether 
it be approaching the earth as at r, near R, or at 2 
near R, (Fig. 157), or whether it be receding from 
the earth as at «, near R, and at 4 near R,. The 
changes in the wave-lengtfts of the greenish- blue 
hydrogen light occurrin^^ i;hese places are not 
caused by the rising arid falling of the streams of 
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gas a., and 1,3, but by the lateral motion of 
the streams /„ and 2, 4, and they are evident 
indications that the glowing hydrogen is in a state 
of rotatory or cyclonic movement. 

It must again be remarked that even with the 
narrowest setting of the slit, when the opening is 
not wider than ^ of an inch, a considerable portion 
of the sun’s surface is still visible ; in Lockyer’s tele- 
scope the field of view, even with this exceedingly 
narrow slit, embraces a portion of the sun’s surface 
about 1,800 miles in extent, and in Secchi’s tele- 
scope the slit when fully open covers a space of 
from 20,000 to 24,000 miles. 

If, therefore, a vortex of glowing hydrogen gas 
extending over a space of geo or 1,000 miles be in 
rapid revolution in the neighbourhood of the sun’s 
limb, the whole of it may be observed with even the 
narrowest opening of the slit; in the telespectro- 
scope the ether waves which are approaching the 
earth may be distinguished at once from those 
which are receding from it, and the motion detected 
by a corresponding displacement of the F-line. 
Such a gas-cyclone (Fig. 157, i, 2, 3, 4) has been 
observed by Lockyer. When the slit was directed 
to the middle of the storm, there was an equal expan- 
sion of the F-line both towards the red and the 
violet, which indicated the velocity of the stream of 
gas to be rather mora than 36 miles in a second. 
When the slit was m ^e d first to one end of the 
vortex and then to the bi^er (Fig. i 57 » 2, 4) it was 
evident that the ether waves were at one place ap- 
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preaching and at the other receding from the earth, 
for in each case the displacement of the F-line oc- 
curred only on one side. Where the displacement 
was towards the red, a lengthening of the ether waves 
had taken place, and consequently the stream of gas 
(Fig. 157, 4) was receding from the earth; the dis- 
placement or expansion of the F-line towards the 
violet only, proved,- on the contrar}*, a .shortening of 
the ether waves and the approach of the stream of 
gas (2) towards the earth. 


Fig. 159. 



Movement of a Ga.s- vortex in the Sun. 

Fig. 159 shows such a circular storm or cyclone 
observed by Lockyer on the sun’s limb on the 14th 
of March, 1869. With the first setting of the slit 
the image of the bright F-line (H ft) in the chromo- 
sphere appeared in the spectro.scope, as in No. i ; 
a slight alteration of the slit gave in succession the 
pictures 2 and 3. There occurred also a simul- 
taneous displacement of the-^-bright F-line towards 
both the red and violet — a kign*that at that place on 
the sun a portion of the hydrogen gas was moving 
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towards the earth, while another portion was going 
in an opposite direction away from the earth towards 
the sun, and thus the whole action of the gas in 
motion resembled that of a whirlwind. 

•In Fig. 160 are given three different pictures of 
the same greenish-blue F-line of a prominence 
which Lockyer observed near the middle of the sun 
on the 12th of May, 1869, together with the dark 
F-line of the faint solar spectrum. In all these 
drawings the pointed bright line coinciding in 

Fig. 160 . 
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Unequal Displacement of the greenish-blue Hydrogen line (H jS). 


direction with the dark F-line indicates that portion 
of the prominence or chromosphere which was at 
rest ; these lines showed unequivocally that the 
greenish-blue light of the glowing hydrogen had 
undergone no change in its wave-length, and 
therefore that the gas was not in motion either 
towards or away from the earth. The bright lines 
diverging from these normal lines, to the right or 
towards the violet indicate those portions of the 
prominences that were in motion towards the earth 
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with very varying velocities. The greenish-blue 
line of the hydrogen gas, for instance, manifestly 
underwent a very unequal displacement in the 
spectroscope ; the lower portions lying close to the 
dark F-line showed a smaller displacement and 
therefore a smaller change (shortening) of the w-ave- 
length than did the upper portions — an indication 
that the incandescent hydrogen gas was moving 
from the sun towards the eye of the observer with a 
velocity greater in the higher ^nd less dense regions 
of the solar atmosphere than in the lower strata. 

By means of the distances from the normal dark 
F-line which are taken from Angstrom’s maps and 
marked by dots, it is easy to recognize the individual 
displacements to which the greenish-blue hydrogen 
line is subject in consequence of motion, and to 
estimate from them the velocity of the movements 
of the gas. Lockyer found that the furthest dis- 
placement of the bright F-line corresponded to a 
shortening of the wave- length that indicated a 
velocity in the stream of gas of at least 147 miles in 
a second in the direction from the sun towards the 
earth. 

These spectroscopic observations receive an ad- 
ditional interest when taken in connection with those 
made with the telescope. On the 2 ist of April, 1869, 
Lockyer observ'ed a spot in the neighbourhood of 
the sun’s limb. At 7h. 30m. a prominence showing 
great activity appeared in the field of view. The 
lines' of hydrogen were remarkably brilliant, and 
as the spectrum of the spot was visible in the same 
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field, it could be seen that the prominence was 
advancing towards the spot. The violence of the 
eruption was so great as to carry up a quantity 
of metallic vapours out of the photosphere in a 
manner not previously observed. High up in the 
flame of hydrogen floated a cloud of magnesium 
vapour. At 8h. 30m. the eruption was over; but 
an hour later another eruption began, and the new 
prominence displayed a motion of extreme rapidity. 
Whilst this was taking place, the hydrogen lines 
at the side of the spot nearest to the earth were 
suddenly changed into bright lines, and expanded 
so remarkably as to give undoubted evidence of the 
occurrence of a cyclonic storm. 

The sun was photographed at Kew on the same 
day at i oh. 55m. ; the picture showed clearly that 
great disturbances had taken place in the photo- 
sphere in the neighbourhood of the spot observed 
by Lockyer. In a second photograph, taken at 
4h. ini., the sun’s limb appeared as if torn away 
just at the place where the spectroscope had re- 
vealed a rotatory storm. 

It occurred to both Secchi and Zollner that 
from the unequal displacement of the C-line when 
observed at the two opposite points of the sun’s 
equator, the speed of the sun’s rotation might be 
ascertained. As a point on the surface of the sun 
turned towards the earth moves in the direction 
from east to west, so a point on the sun’s eastern 
limb must be approaching an observer stationed on 
the earth, while a point on the western limb must 
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be receding from him. The points upon the sun’s 
equator would have the greatest velocity, amount- 
ing to as much as i ‘92 kilometre in a second. If a 
spectrum line, as for instance the C-line, be observed 
on the eastern limb of the sun which is approachins; 
the observer, it will in comparison with its position 
when viewed at the pole of the sun’s axis, or even 
in the centre of the sun, appear to be displaced 
towards the violet; while, on the contrary, the 
same line observed on the western limb of the sun 
where it is receding from the earth would be seer 
to suffer a displacement towards the red. Secchi 
thinks he has obsen’ed similar displacements in the 
red H «-line of the chromosphere when compared 
with the constant dark C-line in the spectrum of the 
atmosphere visible at the same time. This bright 
line when viewed on the advancing limb in the 
sun’s equator was seen pushed towards the violet, 
leaving behind it a narrow strip of the dark C-line 
visible on the side nearest the red ; when examined 
on the receding limb, the line was pushed towards 
the red, leaving behind it a narrow strip of the 
C-line visible on the side nearest the violet. 

Although, owing to improvements introduced by 
Fizeau, instruments are constructed of sufficient 
delicacy to measure such a displacement even when 
it does not exceed 0‘C)075 of the interval between 
the two D-lines, and a very ingenious contrivance 
(a reversion spectroscope) has been specially devised 
by Zollner by which this small amount may be 
reduced one-half, yet observations and measure- 
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merits of this kind must be received with great 
caution. The observations of Secchi, as far as they 
relate to the displacement of the line, are doubtless 
correct, but it is- premature to ascribe this dis- 
placement to the rotation of the sun. Not merely 
because displacements of the bright lines are seen 
at all times and at all points on the sun’s surface, 
wherever prominences exist, sometimes to one side 
of the spectrum and someti.nes to the other, and 
that often on the eastern limb of the sun’s equator 
the red C-line is seen to be displaced towards the 
red instead of the violet, and the reverse observ^ed 
on the western limb of the sun, but also because 
the dark lines of the spectrum ought to suffer an 
equal displacement if the cause lay in the revolution 
of the sun upon its axis. It must therefore be con- 
cluded that, at least in the instances adduced by 
Secchi, the observed displacement of the red line in 
the .spectrum of the prominence was in no way due 
to the rotation of the sun. 

59. Spectrum Analysis of the Heavenly Bodies. 

Stellar Spectroscopes. 

The investigation of the spectra of the planets 
and fixed stars commenced by Fraunhofer has since 
been carried on at various times by Lamont, Donati, 
Brewster, Stokes, Gladstone, and others ; but their 
labours were restricted to observ’ing the position of 
the dark lines present in these spectra, as well as their 
relation to the Fraunhofer lines of the solar spectrum, 
without any suspicion of their real nature or con- 
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nection with the material constitution of the heavenly 
bodies. It was not till KirchhofTs discovery of the 
theory of the Fraunhofer lines (1859) that the sun, 
the planets, the fixed stars, the nebute, clusters, 
comets, and even meteors, were subjected to analysis 
by means of their spectra. 

When it is remembered that the light of the stars, 
and especially that of nebulae and comets, is very 
faint, and that in a northern climate there are but 
few nights favourable for the observation of these 
delicate objects, in which their light is neither 
overpowered by the moon nor obscured by mist or 
cloud ; and when it is further borne in mind that 
since the instruments participate in the daily revo- 
lution .of the earth, a complicated driving clock is 
requisite for giving them a contrary' motion, by 
which the image of a star may be kept stationary 
for some time in the field of view ; some idea may 
be formed of the difficulties inseparable from the 
investigations of the heavenly bodies by spectrum 
analysis, and some proper estimate made of the 
services of such men as Angelo Secchi, Director of 
the Observatory at the Collegio Romano at Rome, 
William Huggins, of Upper Tulse Hill, and William 
Allen Miller, * Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
who have won for themselves well-merited honour 
by their untiring zeal and energy in overcoming 
so many obstacles. 

'* [On September 30th, 1870, the Editor sustained the great 
loss of his esteemed friend Dr. Miller, who died on that day after 
a short illness]. 
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It is obvious that' the spectroscopes constructed 
in the manner most suitable for the analysis of ter- 
restrial substances are not adapted for the inves- 
tigation of stellar light. Whenever the distances of 
the lines in the stellar spectra have to be measured, 
or their position compared with the spectrum lines 
of any terrestrial substance, the instrument must be 
attached to an equatorially mounted telescope — that 
is to say, a telescope made to turn at the same speed 
as the earth, but in a contrary direction, so as to 
follow any star, from its rising to its setting, upon 
which the instrument may be directed, and thus to 
keep the star stationar}’ in the centre of the field of 
view. The motion of such an instrument is generally 
accomplished by clockwork, according to the method 
already described in connection with Fig. i lo. 

The image of a fixed star in a telescope is, as is 
well known, a point; now the spectrum of a point 
is a line without any sensible breadth, and therefore 
not suitable for observation. In order to obtain a 
spectrum of sufficient breadth from a luminous 
point, the point may either first be converted into a 
short line of light, which is easily accomplished by 
the use of a cylindrical lens, and its light when pro- 
jected on to the slit analyzed by a prism, or a linear 
spectrum may first be formed, and then a cylin- 
drical lens employed for increasing its breadth.* 

It is evident that suitable optical contrivances 
are requisite (a large object-glass or concentrating 
lens, for instance,) to collect the greatest possible 
* [The first method should always be employed.] 
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amount of the faint light of a star, and condense it 
into a short line of light, and further that on ac- 
count of the faintness of the object the dispersive 
power of the spectroscope must under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be limited, and the instrument contain 
only a few prisms. 

A suitable contrivance is also necessary' whereby 
in immediate connection with the spectroscope all 
kinds of terrestrial substances may be converted into 
luminous vapour, either by means of a Bunsen 
burner, or, which is preferable, a Ruhmkorff’s in- 
duction coil, and the light thus emitted sent into 
the spectroscope through the prism of comparison 
(Fig. 57), which covers one-half of the slit, so as to 
enable the observer to compare the spectra thus 
formed with the spectrum of a star. 

From these general remarks it will be easy to 
understand the construction of a stellar .spectroscope, 
and become familiar with the details of its practical 
management. 

The first stellar spectroscope was made by Fraun- 
hofer in 1823. In order to observe the spectra of 
the fixed stars, and at the same time to determine 
the refrangibility of their light, he constructed 
a large instrument with a telescope of 4’ inches 
aperture, and placed in connection with it a flint-glass 
prism possessing an angle of 37° 40', of the same 
diameter as the object-glass. The angle formed by 
the incident with the emergent ray was about 26“. 
Fraunhofer placed the prism in front of the object- 
glass of the telescope, so that the latter served only 
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as the observing telescope to the spectrum already 
formed. This plan was abandoned by later observers, 
who, after the example of Lamont (1838), allowed 
the light of the star to pass unchanged through 
the object-glass of the telescope, and analyzed the 
image from the position of the eyepiece either by a 
prism alone or else by the use of a small telescope. 

The Roman observers Respighi and Secchi have 
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Merz s Ubject>giass Spectroscope. 


lately reverted to Fraunhofer’s method, and have 
furnished their large refractors with an objai-glass 
spectroscope constructed by the celebrated optician 
Merz, of Munich. 

In Fig. 161 the apparatus is represented complete, 
ready for attachment to the object-glass of a re- 
fractor ; Fig. 162 shows the mounting for the prism; 
and Fig. 163 the prism when removed from its bed. 
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The prism P is mounted in a ring turning on a 
horizontal axis, which by means of the lateral pins 
a, <7, being inserted between the screws h, b,, may 
be fitted into a second ring. This outer ring ii 
made to travel round the case by which the whole' 
apparatus is placed in connection with the mounting 
of the object-glass, so as to allow of the prism being 
placed in any position or inclined in any direction 


Fir.. 162. 



Men’s Object-glass Spectroscope. (Mounting of the Prism.) 


with respect to the object-glass or the axis of the 
telescope. Since the rays falling on the object- 
glass are diverted by the prism, the axis of the 
telescope cannot be pointed direct to the star that 
is to be observed. In order, therefore, to facilitate 
the finding of a star, the case catiying the prism is 
constructed with an opening at c, through which the 
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Star may be viewed direct ; on the side of the case 
opposite this aperture is attached an achromatic 
system of prisms p of equal refracting power with 
the prism P, by means of which the difficulty of 
finding a star is much reduced. 

The prism has a refracting angle of 12“; it is 
composed of the purest colourless flint glass, so that 
the loss of light it occasions is inappreciable. Its 
aperture measures six Paris inches ; and the mount- 
ing is provided, as shown in the drawings, with 
every necessary contrivance for adjustment. 


Fig. 163. 



Merz’s Object-glass Prism. 


Although this prism reduces the effective aperture 
of the 9-inch refractor of the Collegio Romano to 
less than one-half, the amount of light obtained far 
exceeds that of the refractor with a direct-vision 
spectroscope applied in the place of the eyepiece ; 
the dispersion is, according to Secchi, at least six 
times as great as the most powerful apparatus 
applied at the eyepiece tube.* 

* [This statement needs confirmation. There may hav^ been 
great loss of light in the direct-vision spectroscopes with which it 
was compared.] 
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Merz has also adapted the object-glass prism for 
direct-vision observation by constructing it of a 
combination of crown- and flint-glass prisms cor- 
rected for refraction. The slight loss of light 
occasioned bv such a combination is unavoidable. 
In an instrument of this kind made for the observa- 


Fic;. 164. 



Huggins’ Stellar Spectroscope/ (Perspective View.) 


tory of Privy Counsellor L. Camphausen at Rungs- 
dorf, the refracting angle of the crown-glass prism 
is 36“, and that of the flint-glass prism 25“; the mean 
inddx of refraction for the crown glass is r5283, for 
the flint glass 17610. 
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When an eyepiece spectroscope is employed 
which analyzes the optical image of a heavenly 
body — a point of light in the case of a fixed star 
— by means of a system of prisms occupying the 
place of the eyepiece, either of the methods above 
described for spreading out the point of light by 
the use of a cylindrical lens may be adopted, and« 


Fig. 165. 



Huggins* Stellar Spectroscope. (Horizontal Section.) 


it is in most cases a matter of indifference whether 
this lens be placed in front or behind the slit and 
prisms.* 

The stellar spectroscope with which Huggins 
made his first observations, and which was con- 

* [This statement is not quite correct. The cylindrical lens 
should be placed before the slit] 
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structed for him by Browning, is represented in Figs. 
164, 165, and 166. The outer tube T T of the eye- 
piece is the only portion of the equatorial telescope 
given in the drawings ; all the other j>arts are 
omitted. The spectroscope is attached to the eye- 
end T T of the telescope, a refractor of 8 inches 
aperture and 10 feet focal length, the whole being 
carried forward by clockwork. 

W’^ithin the tube T T of the equatorial there slides 
a second tube B, which carries a plano-convex 

* [This telescope has nowheen replaced bya refractorof 1 5 inches 
ai)erlure and 1 5 feet focal length, constructed by Messrs. Grubb and 

Son, of Dublin, for the Royal Society, 
by whom it has been placed in the 
handsof Mr. Ilu^gin.s. Sj)ectros(:oi)es 
of a new form, furnished with com- 
j)Ound prisms automatically brought 
to the position of minimum deviation 
for the part of the spectrum under 
observation, lor use with this large 
telescope, are being constructed by 
the same opticians. One of these 
instruments is described in a note 
at p. 135,'and the train of prisms re- 
presented in diagram H. The in- 
strument shown at C contains one 
compound prism (equal in dispersive 
power to two prisms of dense glass of 6o°), and is lised in the 

observation of nebulaj and 
faint stars. The spectro- 
scope represented at D con- 
tains two compound prisms, 
and is filled with (irubb's au- 
tomatic arrangement. The 
collimator, which is common 
to all the spectroscopes, 
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cylindrical lens A of i inch aperture and 14 inches 
focal length ; this lens is so placed in the path of 
the converging rays as they emerge from the object- 
glass that the axis of the cylindrical surface is per- 
pendicular to the slit D of the spectroscope, and by 
its means a sufficiently broad spectrum of the line of 
light is farmed, the slit D being placed exactly in 
the focus of the object-glass of the telescope. Behind 


Fic. 166 . 



Stellar Spectroscope. (Partial Vertical Section.) 


the slit is placed, as usual, the collimating lens by 
which the rays are rendered parallel before entering 
the prism ; the lens is achromatic, and has a focus 
of 47 inches, and an aperture of | inch. By this 
arrangement the lens ^ receives all the light which 
diverges from the linear image of the star when this 
has been brought precisely between the two edges 

is provided with a perforated 
mirror and adjustable hole 
for spectra of comparison, 
and with a cylindrical lens. 

It is not represented in the 
figures.] 
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•of the slit. The parallel rays emerging from the 
lens g pass through two dense flint-glass prisms 
//, //„ possessing a refracting angle of 6o“, by which 
they are decomposed, and a spectrum formed which 
is examined by means of the small achromatic tele- 
scope p. In order to measure the distances between 
the lines of the spectrum, the telescope can be 
turned upon a pivot by means of a fine micrometer 
screw q y. 

The object-glass of this observing telescope has 
an aperture of o‘8 inch, and a focal length of 675 
inches; the eyepiece usually employed has a magni- 
fying power of 57 times; the micrometer screw is 
so contrived that it is possible to measure with accu- 
racy an interval of of the distance betwetm the 

* lines A and H of the solar spectrum. 

The light of the terrestrial elements, the spectra 
of which are required for comparison with the 
spectrum of a star, is brought into the spectroscope 
in the following manner. 

One-half of the .slit I) is covered with a small 

• prism c, opposite to which is a mirror F (Fig. 166), 
.so fastened to the .spectroscope by the arm R as to 
be easily adjusted. This mirror receives the light 
emitted by the substance, which, held in the right 
position by metal forceps fixed into ebonite, is 
converted into glowing vapour by the induction 
spark, and reflects it through a side opening in the 
tub^ T T into the telescope, and on to the little 
prism e. While at the same time, therefore, the light 
of the star passes through one half of the slit, the 
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light from the glowing terrestrial substance passes 
through the other half, and in this way there are 
formed in the telescope p, at the same time, two 
spectra, ranged close one over the other, so that the 
coincidence or non-coincidence of the dark lines of 
the star with the bright lines of the terrestrial sub- 
stance may be observed with accuracy. 

In his researches on stellar spectra, Secchi em- 
ploys by preference a simple direct-vision spectro- 
scope, as a more complicated apparatus when 
attached to an equatorial is liable to destroy the 
equilibrium of the instrument, and interfere with the 
regularity of the clock motion.* 

The spectroscope employed by Secchi is repre- 
sented apart from the equatorial in Fig. 167. MN 
is the principal tube, which is adapted at M to screw’ 
into the eyepiece tube G of the equatorial ; to this 
tube .is attached the arc Q B C, along the div'ided 
circle C B of which, the telescope Q O is made to 
travel round the piv'ot d by means of a fine micro- 
meter screw n, for the purpose of measuring the 
lines of the spectrum. 

E is an achromatic cylindrical lens, the axis of 
which can be placed either at right angles to the 
slit or parallel with it ; c is the slit, and s a small 
glass mirror inclined to the slit at a less angle than 
45°, the upper half of which being unsilvered allows 
the light of the star to pass through unobstructed, 

* [When the equatorial mounting is sufficiently firm, which 
should be the case in all large instnmients, spectroscopes of the 
form represented in Figs. 164, 165, are to be jjreferred to direct- 
vision instruments.] 
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while the lower half, acting as a mirror, reflects 
from its silvered surface into the spectroscope the 
light of the substance made incandescent in the 
electric apparatus at L. 

The two achromatic lenses K K, as their com- 
bined foci meet at the slit, act as collimators, and 
render the rays parallel before throwing them on 
to the system of prisms. 

The five Janssen-Hofmann direct-vision prisms 

Fig. 167. 


G 


Secchi’s Stellar Spectroscope. 

P q f (Fig'- 47) throw the prismatic rays into 
the observing telescope Q O in the direction G </, 
so that the axis of the equatorial can be directed 
straight upon the star. 

In the lateral tube R I is the collimating lens R, 
in the focus of which is a small metal plate T, con- 
taining an exceedingly narrow slit, and movable 
backwards and forwards by means of a fine 
micrometer screw V‘. Through this slit passes the 
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light of an enclosed lamp at I, and forms a very 
narrow line of light in the inside of the tube R I, 
which reflected into the telescope Q O by the front 
surface of the first prism />', serves as a mark to 
the observer in the examination of the relative 
positions of the spectrum lines. 

In order to see the finer dark lines of the spectra, 
and to compare them with the lines of terrestrial 
substances, instruments composed of single and 
compound prisms have recently been constructed 
both by Secchi and Huggins, suitable for appli- 
cation to powerful telescopes which admit of a great 
dispersion of the light. 

A sketch of Secchi’s compound spectroscope 
without the equatorial is given in Fig. 168 : it is 
more particularly adapted to celestial objects of 
considerable diameter. By means of the screw O O' 
the instrument is attached to the eyepiece tube of 
the refractor; at K, as in the foregoing arrange- 
ment, is a cylindrical lens by which the image of a 
star appearing as a point is extended into a fine line 
of light, and brought precisely within the opening of 
the slit. F is the slit, half of which is covered with 
the prism for comparison, / ; B the collimating lens 
for bringing the rays on to the first prism C in a 
parallel direction. Both prisms C and D are of 
dense flint glass, possessing a refracting angle of 
6 o“, and are fastened on to the plate X Y Z ; they 
throw the spectrum of the star into the axis of the 
direct-vision spectroscope E F H 0, which contains 
the compound prism E F, consisting of five prisms, 
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the observ’ing telescope H O, and, as in the instru- 
ment previously descrilied, the lateral tube K with 
a graduated scale. This scale is moved by the 
micrometer screw M, and when the instrument is in 
use is illuminated in the usual manner by the flame 
of a lamp; the image, of the scale is throwm by 

Kic. |6S. 



z 

Secchi’s large I'elespectroscope. 


reflection from the front surface of the last prism 

into the telescope O, where the eye sees at the same 

moment the divisions of the scale and the spectrum 
# 

of the star. N is a holder for receiving Geissler’s 
tubes. 
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Huggins’ large compound telespectroscope is 
shown in Fig. 169; it consists of /zco direct- vision 
systems of prisms, each S3'stem composed of five 
prisms, with a train of three excellent single prisms, 
two of which possess a refracting angle of 60°, and 
one of 45°, making thirteen prisms in all. The 
s])ectroscope is screwed in the usual manner into 
the eye-tube T T of an equatorial, driven b)' clock- 
work : a is the slit provided with a prism for com- 
parison, and the contrivances, already described, for 
the simultaneous observation of the spectrum of a 
star, and that of a terrestrial substance produced by 
the induction coil ; ^ is the achromatic collimating 
lens of 4*5 inches focus which renders parallel the 
raj’S entering the slit. The light is decomposed 
first by the set of prisms </, then further dispersed, 
and the individual coloured rays still more separated, 
In* the following train of three prisms f, g of 60°, 
and h of 45", after which it again passes through a 
second direct-vision system of prisms r, to reach 
the object-glass of the telescope c. The last set of 
prisms c is placed in a tube attached to the telescope 
c ; b}* means of a micrometer screw the telescope 
can be directed to any part of the spectrum, which is 
a necessary contriv'ance in the observation of nebulae, 
as these objects frequently emit light consisting only 
of two or three different kinds of coloured rays. 

The compound prism c can be emploj*ed or dis- 
pensed with at pleasure, so that the dispersive po\yer 
of the instrument maj’’ be made to vary within the 
limits of from 4’ to 6^ prisms of 6o“. The advantage 
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of being thus able to reduce the dispersive power 
of the instrument is found to be very great when 
observing faint objects, or when the atmospheric 
conditions are unfavourable. 

The excellence of the prisms and the whole instru- 
ment is proved by the great purity and sharpness 
with which even with high powers the finest lines in 


Fir,. 169. 



Huggins' large Telespeclroscopc. 


the spectrum can be separated when metals are 
volatilized in the electric spark. 

For most purposes, however, and for application 
to small refractors, the dispersion of the stellar light 
must be accomplished in much less compass than is 
the case with the instruments just described. The 
direct-vision spectroscope constructed by Merz, of 
Munich, for the observation of the solar prominences 
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described at p. 390, is a very efficient instrument 
for this purpose, and from the simplicity of its con- 
struction is easily managed. When attached to 
the telescope it is screwed into the sliding tube of 
the eyepiece, which has been previously removed, 
and the cylindrical lens L (Fig. 170), not required 
for the observation of the prominences, is inserted 
in such a manner as to project the line of light 
into which the image of the star has been con- 
verted exactly upon the slit s s. As there is no 
means of altering the distance between L and s, 
the exact adjustment of the line of light on to 



the slit is accomplished by screwing the whole 
instrument in or out, which increases or diminishes 
the distance between the lens L and the image 
of the star. In obser\'ing the spectra of the stars, 
when the light is sufficient to allow of it, the dis- 
persive power may be doubled by the introduction 
of a second .system of prisms, without losing the 
advantage of a direct-vision spectroscope. 

A simple stellar spectroscope is also constructed 
by Merz adapted specially to telescopes of small 
power. A drawing of this instrument is given in 
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Figf. 1 7 1 ; it consists of a positive eyepiece O, an 
adjustable cylindrical lens L, and a direct-vision 
system of five prisms, the dispersive power of which 
amounts to 8° from D to H. It is so contrived that 
the prisms, when separated from the lens L and 
the eyepiece O, may be easily introduced between 
the collimator C and the system of prisms of the 
larger spectroscope (Fig. 170), which is furnished 
with a slit. The two instruments (Figs. 1 70 and 
1 71) thus form a uuwcnal eyepiece spectroscope ad- 
mirably suited to the observation of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Even Browning’s miniature spectroscope, repre- 


Fi(i. 1 71. 



Merz’s Simple Spectroscope. 


sented in Fig. 49, and described in p. 119, which, 
including the tube containing the prisms, measures 
only 3' inches, yields a really fine spectrum when 
directed on to a bright star, and shows very 
distinctly the prominent dark lines. The con- 
struction of this little instrument is shown in Fig. 
172. The outer tube carries the slit, which can 
be removed at pleasure, and is easily adjusted by 
turning round a ring ; in this tube slides a second 
tube carrying the small achromatic collimating lens 
C, behind which is placed the system of seven prisms 
P, and an opening O for the eyepiece without any 
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lens. To employ it in stellar observations, the tube 
containing the slit is removed, and the collimator 
tube O screwed into the place of the eyepiece of 
the telescope. The spectroscope is easily so ad- 
justed that the image of the star is brought into the 
focus of the lens C, from whence the rays are thrown 
in a parallel direction on to the system of prisms P, 
and present to the observer at O a sharply defined 
linear spectrum of the star. By the introduction of 
a suitable cylindrical lens between the eyehole O 
and the eye, a sufficient breadth is given to the 


Fig. 172. 



lirowiiing’s Miniature Spectroscope. 


spectrum for the dark lines to be visible when the 
instrument is properly adjusted. 

We must not omit here to mention the simple 
spectroscopes employed both by Secchi and Huggins 
in those circumstances when the light is insufficient 
or the large instruments too cumbrous for use. >■ 
Huggins has long made use of a hand spectroscope 
for observing the spectra of meteors and other phe- 
nomena in rapid motion in the heavens ; similar 
instruments were also employed in the various 
.expeditions for observing the solar eclipse of the 
1 8th of August, 1868, on which occasion they 
rendered valuable service. 

These instruments as constructed by Browning , 
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consist principally, as shown in Fig. 1 73, of a direct- 
vision system of prisms c, and an observing telescope 
a b. The achromatic object-glass a has an aperture 
of 1*2 inch, and a focus of about 10 inches. The 
eyepiece b consists of two plano-convex lenses. 
As a large field of view is very important, es- 
pecially when the instrument is employed as a 
meteor-spectroscope, the lens turned towards the 
object-glass a equals it in diameter, and is fixed in a 
movable tube, so that the distance between the two 
lenses of the eyepiece may be controlled, and thus 
the power of the instrument increased or diminished 
within certain limits. The system of prisms consists 
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Browning s Hand Spectroscope. 


of one prism of dense flint glass and two prisms of 
crown glass. 

The field of view of this hand spectroscope 
embraces a space in the heavens of about 7° in 
diameter: the spectrum of a bright star has an 
apparent length of 3°, and even the spectrum of the 
great nebula of Orion appears as two bright lines 
with a faint continuous spectrum. 

For the purpose of testing the instrument as a 
meteor-spectroscope, Huggins observed the spectra 
of some fireworks at a distance of about three miles. 
The bright lines of the incandescent metals in the 
fireworks were seen with great distinctness, and 
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showed with certainty the presence of sodium, mag- 
nesium, strontium, copper, and some other metals. 
The same little instrument suffices to show some of 
the Fraunhofer lines in the spectrum of the extreme 
points of the moon’s cusps, as well as the dark lines 
in the stellar spectra. In order to give some breadth 
to the spectrum of a star, which in this instrument 
appears only as a bright line, a small cylindrical 
lens is placed over the eyepiece immediately in 
front of the eye. As the instrument is not furnished 
with a slit, it can only be used on bright objects of 
small magnitude, or on objects at such a distance 
that they have only a small apparent size. 

60. Spectra of the Mooji and Planets. 

Since the planets and their satellites do not emit 
any light of their own, but shine only by the reflected 
light of the sun, their spectra are the same as the 
solar spectrum, and any differences that may be 
perceived can arise only from the changes the sun- 
light may undergo by reflection from the surfaces 
of these bodies, or by its passage through their 
atmospheres. 

The observations of Fraunhofer (1823), Brewster 
and Gladstone (i860), Huggins and Miller, as well 
as Janssen, agree in establishing the complete ac- 
cordance of the lunar spectrum with that of the sun. 
In all the various portions of the moon’s disk brought 
under observation, no difference could be perceived 
in the dark lines of the spectrum either in resp^t 
of their number or relative intensity. From Ais 

3 * 
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■entire absence of any special absorption lines, it 
must be concluded that there is no atmosphere in 
the moon, a conclusion previously arrived at from 
the circumstance that during" an occultation no 
refraction is perceived on the moon’s limb when a 
star disappears behind the disk. Moreover, a small 
telescope of only a few inches aperture suffices to 
show the spectrum of the moon verj’ distinctly. 

The spectra of the planets Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn are also characterized by the Fraunhofer 
lines peculiar to the solar light, but contain in 
addition the absorption lines which are known to be 
telluric lines (§ 47), and are evidence of the presence 
of an atmosphere containing aqueous vapour. 

The spectrum of Jupiter, which has been recently 
examined by Browning with a spectroscope attached 
to his i2--inch reflector, is not of sufficient brilliancy 
to allow of its being observed or measured with 
extreme accuracy. Notwithstanding the great 
brilliancy with which this planet shines in the 
heavens, its spectrum is not so bright as that of a 
star of the second magnitude ; this is owing to the 
brightness being more apparent than real, and arises 
from the large size of the disk compared with a star, 
and from the light being reflected, and not original. 

As early as 1 864 Huggins discovered some dark 
lines in the red portion of Jupiter’s spectrum which 
were not coincident with any of the Fraunhofer lines 
of the solar spectrum, and among" them is one that 
does not occur among the telluric lines.* Browning 
* [In 1869 Mr. Le Sueur examined the spectrum of Jupiter with 
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distinctly recognized these lines early in 1870, and 
thinks that in the green part of the spectrum, near 
the yellow, several fine dark lines occur which are 
coincident with those occasioned by the vapours of 
the earth’s atmosphere, and which are generally 
visible in the corresponding portion of the solar 
spectrum when the sun is near the horizon. If it be 
supposed that Jupiter is in any way self-luminous, 
these lines may be occasioned by such elements in 
the planet as are not to be found in the sun, or if 
present in the sun, have not been revealed to us by 
any effect of absorption. 

The comparatively faint spectrum of Saturn has 
been examined by Huggins, who obserx'ed in it 
some of the lines characteristic of Jupiter’s spectrum. 
These lines are less clearly seen in the light of the 
ring than in that of the ball, whence it may be 
concluded that the light from the ring suffers less 
absorption than does the light from the planet itself. 
The observations of Janssen, which have been sup- 
ported by Secchi, have since shown that aqueous 
vapour is probably present both in Jupiter andSatum. 
Secchi has further discovered some lines in the spec- 
trum of Saturn which are not coincident with any of 
the telluric lines, nor with any of the lines of the 
solar spectrum produced by the aqueous vapour of the 
earth’s atmosphere. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that the atmosphere of Saturn may contain gases or 
vapours which do not exist in that of our earth. 

the Great Melbourne Telescope, and saw the absorption lines as 
they are described by Huggins.] 

31 A 
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The spectrum of Uranus, which has been investi- 
gated by Secchi, appears to be of a very remarkable 
character. It consists mainly of two broad black 



bands, one m (Fig. 174) in the 
greenish-blue, but not coin- 
cident with the F-line, and the 
other n in the green near the 
line E. A little beyond the band 
u the spectrum disappears al- 
together, and shows a blank 
space q /, extending entirely 
over the yellow to the red, 
where there is again a faint 
re-appearance of light. The 
spectrum is therefore such a 
one as would be produced 
were all the yellow rays extin- 
guished from the light of the 
.sun. The dark sodium 
occurs, as is well known, to 
the part of the spectrum occu- 
pied by this broad non-lumin- 
ous space : is this extraordinary 
phenomenon therefore to be 
ascribed to the influence of this 
metal, or is the planet Uranus, 
which has a spectrum differing 
so greatly from that of the 
Has the planet not yet attained 


that degree of consistency possessed by the nearer 


planets, which shine only by the sun’s light, and, as 
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the photometric observations of Zollner lead us to 
suppose is possible, is still in that process of con- 
densation and subsequent development through 
which the earth has already passed ? These are 
questions to which at present we can furnish no 
reply, and the problem can only be solved by ad- 
ditional observations of the strange characteristics 
exhibited by this spectrum.* 

The spectrum of Neptune, which has also been 
examined by Secchi, bears a great resemblance to 

* [Huggins gives the following description of the spectrum of 
Uranus in a paper recently presented to the Royal Society. “ The 
.spectrum of Uranus as it appears in my instniment is represented 
in the accompanying diagram. The narrow spectrum [ laced above 
that of Uranus shows the relative positions of the i)rincipal solar 
lines, and of two of the strongest absorption bands produced by 
our atmosphere, namely the group of lines a little more refrangible 
than D, and the group about midway from C to D. I'he scale 
placed above gives wave-lengths in millionths of a millimetre. 

c D E b F 
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“ The spectrum ot Uranus is continuous, without any part being 
wanting as tar as the feebleness of its light permits it to be traced, 
which is from about C to about G. On account of the small amount 
of light from the planet, I was not able to use a slit sufficiently narrow 
to bring out the Fraunhofer lines. The remarkable absorption 
taking place at Uranus shows itself in the six strong lines drawn 
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that of Uranus. It is characterized by three prin- 
cipal bands. The first, which is the faintest, is 
situated between the green and the yellow, nearly in 
the centre between D and b] it is of considerable 
breadth, but very ill defined at the edges. Between 
this and the red there is a tolerably bright band, 
with which the spectrum seems suddenly to ter- 
minate, and the red is entirely wanting. Secchi is 
of opinion that the absence of the red is not occa- 
sioned by the faintness of this planet, for other stars 

in the diagram. The position of the least refrangible of these 
lines could only be estimated as it occurs in a very faint part of 
the spectrum; on this account it is represented by a dotted line. 
The measures taken of the most refrangible band showed that it 
was probably at the position of the solar F. By direct comparison 
it appeared to be coincident with the bright line of hydrogen, 
'rhree of the lines were shown by the micrometer not to differ 
greatly in position from some of the bright lines of air. A direct 
comparison was made when the principal bright lines of the spec- 
trum of air were found to have the positions relatively to the bands 
of planetary absorption which are shown in the diagram. The banti, ' 
whic^t has a wave-length of about 572-millionths of a millimet?(^i 
was found to be less refrangible than the double line of nitrogen 
which occurs near it. The two planetary bands less refrangible 
appeared nearly coincident with bright lines, but I susi)ected that 
the dinjfs of air were in a small degree more refrangible, "i'here 
Was no strong line in the spectrum of Uranus at the position of 
the strongest of the air lines, namely the double line of nitrogen at 
500 the scale. Measures taken with the same spectroscope of 
the principal bright bands of carbonic acid gas showed the bands 
in the spectrum of Uranus are not produced by the absorption of 
this gas. There is no absorption band in the spectrum of Uranus 
at the place of double line of sodium. An inspection of the dia- 
gram will show that there are no bands in the spectrum of Uranus 
similar to those produced by the absorption of the earth's atmo- 
sphere.”] 
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no brighter than Neptune show the red clearly in 
the spectrum. The absence of this colour in the 
spectrum of Neptune must therefore be ascribed to 
absorption. 

The second absorption band occurs at the line b ; 
it is tolerably well defined at the edges, but much 
fainter and more difficult of observation than the 
first band. The third band is in the blue, and is 
even fainter than the second. 

This spectrum is in agreement with the colour of 
the planet, which resembles the beautiful tint of the 
sea. A peculiar interest attaches to this spectrum 
from the coincidence of the dark bands with the 
bright bands of certain comets, and with the dark 
bands of stars of the fourth type. These bands may 
possibly be due to carbon ; but accurate measure- 
ments are exceedingly difficult, and can only be 
attempted on the finest evenings and with the use 
of the most powerful instruments. 

J^^'hile Jupiter and his satellites, with a power of 
^i;o, give a sharply defined image, the disk of 
Neptune, with the same power, ceases to be well 
defined, and appears with a nebulous edge.* From 
this it may be inferred that the planet is surrounded 
by a dense mist of considerable extent, the chemical 
nature of which has yet to be discovered, or else 
that, like Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, it has not yet 

* [This statement is not supported by the observations of 
other astronomers possessing large telescopes; Mr. Lassell has 
on favourable occasions with his ao-foot telescope seen the disks 
of Uranus and Neptune as sharply defined as that of Jupiter.] 
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attained that degree of density which must neces- 
sarily precede the formation of a solid surface. 

6 i. Spectra of the Fixed Stars.* 

The fixed stars, though immensely morO remote 
and less conspicuous in brightness than the moon 
and planets, yet from the fact of their being original 
sources of light furnish us with fuller indications of 
their nature. In all ages, and among every people, 
the stars have been the object of admiring wonder, 
and not unfrequently of superstitious adoration. 
The greatest investigators and the deepest thinkers 
who have devoted themselves to the study of the 
stars have felt a longing to know more of these 
sparkling mysteries, and with the child have ex- 
perienced the sentiment expressed in the well- 
known lines : 

“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you are.” 

•^he telescope has been appealed to, but’ in va^; 
foi^ m the largest instruments the stars remain disk- 
less, never appearing more than as brilliant points. 
The stars have indeed been represented as sum, 
each surrounded by a dependent group of planets, 
but this opinion rested only upon a possible analog}", 

* In this section, which treats of the fixed stars and nebulce, 
we have followed almost exclusively, and in some places verbally, 
the excellent treatise “On Spectrum Analysis applied to the 
Heavenly Bodies : a discourse delivered at Nottingham, before 
the British Association, 1866, by William Huggins.” We have 
also made use of the following work, “ Sugli Spettri prismatici dei 
corpi celesti ; Memoire del R. P. A. Secchi. 1868.” 
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for of the peculiar nature of these points of light, and 
of what substances they are composed, the telescope 
yields us no information. Spectrum analysis alone 
can disQ^ose to us this much-coveted knowledge, as 
it give^us the means of reading in the light emitted 
by these heavenly bodies the indications of their 
true nature and physical constitution. In this light 
we possess a telegraphic communication between 
the stars and our earth ; the spectroscope is the 
telegraph, the spectrum lines are individually the 
letters of the alphabet, their united assemblage as a 
spectrum forms the telegram. It is not, however, 
easy to comprehend this language of the stars, but 
through the indefatigable labours of Secchi, Hug- 
gins, and Miller, most of the bright stars, the nebulae, 
and some of the comets have been investigated by 
spectrum analysis, and valuable evidence obtained 
as to their physical constitution. 

As the spectra of the stars bear in general a 
marked resemblance to the spectrum of the sun, 
being continuous and crossed by dark lines, there is 
every reason for applying Kirchhoff’s theory also to 
the fixed stars, and for accepting the same explana- 
tion of these similar phenomena that we have already 
accepted for the sun. By the supposition that the 
vaporous incandescent photosphere of a star contains 
or is surrounded by heated vapours which absorb 
the same rays of light which they would emit when 
self-luminous, we may discover from the dark lines 
in the stellar spectra the substances which are con- 
tained in the photosphere or atmosphere of each 
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Star. In order to ascertain this with certainty, the 
dark lines must be compared with the bright lines 
of terrestrial substances volatilized in the electric 
spark ; and the complete coincidence of the charac- 
teristic bright lines of a terrestrial substance with 
the same number of dark lines in the stellar spectrum 
would justify the conclusion that this substance is 
present in the atmosphere of the star, a conclusion 
that gains all the more in certainty the greater the 
number of lines coincident in the two spectra. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the results of his 
observations before a large audience, Huggins, in 
conjunction with Miller, prepared accurate draw- 
ings of the most remarkable stellar spectra, and had 
them photographed on glass of the size of about two 
inches. By means of these transparent photographs, 
coloured in correspondence with the tints of the 
spectrum,* it is possible by the use of Duboscq’s 
lantern and the electric or Drummond’s limcTlight, 
50 to magnify these stellar spectra, and project 
them on to a screen, that even at a great distance 
the dark lines may be easily distinguished. 

The brilliant spectra of two stars of the first 
magnitude, Aldebaran (o Tauri), and Betelgeux 
(a Orionis), taken from these photographs, are re- 
presented in Fig. 175. The pocitions of all these 
dark lines, about eighty in each spectrum, which 
cross that portion of the continuous spectrum 

* These are to be had from W, Ladd, ii and 12, Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.; and from J. Duboscq, 21, Rue de I’OdtSon, 
Paris, 
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between the Fraunhofer lines C and F, were care- 
fully determined by Huggins and Miller through 
repeated and very accurate measurements. These 
measured lines, however, are but few compared 
with the innumerable fine lines which are visible in 
the spectra of these stars. 

Beneath the spectrum of each star the bright lines 
of the metals with which it was compared are 
represented. These spectra of terrestrial elements 
appear in the spectroscope as bright lines upon a 
dark background, in the position shown in Fig. 175, 
that is to say exactly in juxtaposition with the 
spectrum of the star, so that it can be determined 
with the greatest accuracy whether these bright 
lines are coincident or not with the dark lines of the 
star. 

The double D-IIne characteristic of sodium, for 
example, coincides line for line with a dark line iSlso 
double in both the stars ; sodium vapour is there- 
fore contained in the atmosphere of these stars, an«l 
the metal sodium forms one of the constituent 
elements of these brilliant and remote heavenly 
bodies. 

The three bright lines Mg in the green are so far 
as is yet known exclusively produced by the luminous 
vapour of magnesium ; they agree in position exactly, 
line for line, with the three dark stellar lines b. The 
conclusion therefore would appear to be well founded 
that magnesium forms another of the constituents of 
these stars. 

In the same way, the two intensely bright lines 
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marked H, characteristic of hydrogen gas, one of 
which is in the red and the other in the blue limit of 
the green, coincide ]>recisely with the dark lines C 
and F in the spectrum of Aldebaran, but not, ac- 
cording to Huggins, in that of Betelgeux ; therefore; 
hydrogen gas exists in the photosphere or atmo- 
sphere of Aldebaran, but is not present in that of 
a Orionis.* In a similar manner, other elements, 
among them bismuth, antimony, tellurium, and 
mercury, are known to form constituents of these 
stars. 

It is necessary to remark here in reference to all 
these elements that the certainty of their presence in 
the stars does not rest upon the coincidence of only 
one line, which would furnish but feeble evidence, 
but upon the coincidence of a group of two, three, 
or more lines occurring in different parts of the 
spectrum. The coincidence of many other bright 
and dark lines of the same substance might doubtless 
be seen, as in the case of the solar spectrum, were 
the light of the star more intense ; but the faintness 
of the stellar light limits the comparison to the 
stronger lines of each terrestrial substance. 

The question might be asked. What elements are 
represented by the other innumerable dark lines and 
bands in the stars? Some of them are probably 

* [No strong lines comparable with those seen in other stars 
were observed by Huggins and Miller in the spectrum of Betelgeux, 
and some other stars giving a similar spectrum, at the positions 
occupied by the lines of hydrogen, but upon this observation it 
is not safe to base the conclusion that that element is entirely 
absent] 
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due to the vapours of such terrestrial elements as 
have not yet been compared with the spectra of the 
stars. 

The fact that certain stars possess an atmosphere 
of aqueous vapour has been observed both by Janssen 
and Secchi. They belong- for the most part to the 
class of red and yellow stars, and in their spectra, as 
might be supposed, the lines of luminous hydrogen 
are wanting. As early as 1864, Janssen had 
remarked the existence of an atmosphere of aqueous 
vapour in the star Antares; and after a more complete 
investigation of the spectrum of steam in 1866 (§47), 
and further observ'ations of stellar spectra made after 
the total solar eclipse of 1 868 in the remarkably dr)’ 
air of the heights of Sikkim (Himalaya), he could no 
longer doubt that there are many stars surrounded 
by a similar atmosphere. Notwithstanding the dry 
condition of the air, the lines of aqueous vapour 
were more strongly marked in the spectra of these 
stars , as seen from the heights of the Himalaya than 
had. been observed previously, a phenomenon which 
cannot be ascribed to the absorption of the earth’s 
'atmosphere, and must therefore be due to that cf 
the star.* 

The results of the comparison of the two stellar 
spectra given above (Fig. 175), with the spectra 
of terrestrial elements, are given in the following 
table : — 

* [These observations of the presence of lines of aqueous 
va^ur in . the spectra of some of the stars appear to the Editor to 
require confirmation with instruments of greater dispersive power.] 
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TERRESTRIAL ELEMENTS COMPARED WITH ALDEBARAN. 

COINCIDENT. NOT COINCIDENT. 

1. Hydrogen with the lines C and F. Nitrogen 3 lines compared. 

2. Sodium with the double D-line. Cobalt 2 „ „ 

3. Magnesium with the triple line b. Tin 5 „ „ 

4. Calcium with four lines. Lead 2 „ „ 

5. Iron with four lines and with E. Cadmium 3 „ „ 

6. Bismuth with four lines. Barium 2 „ „ 

7. Tellurium with four lines. Lithium i line „ 

8. Antimony with three lines. 

9. Mercury with four lines. 


TERRESTRIAL ELEMENTS COMPARED WITH BETELGEUX. 


COINCIDENT. 

1. Sodium with the double D-line. 

2. Magnesium with the triple line b. 

3. Calcium with four lines. 

4. Iron with four lines and with E. 

5. Bismuth with four lines. 

6. Thallium? 


NOT COINCIDENT. 

Hydrogen 2 lines compared. 
Nitrogen 3 „ „ 

Tin 5 „ 

Gold? 

Cadmium 3 „ „ 

Silver 2 „ „ 

Mercury 2 „ „ 

Barium 2 „ ,, 

Lithium i line ,, 


62. Secchi’s Types of the Fixed Stars. 

While Huggins and Miller had thus been investi- 
gating about a hundred of the brightest stars, 
Secchi, favoured above his English fellow-Iabourers 
by the purity of an Italian sky, had already ex- 
tended his observations over more than five hundred 
fixed stars,* and gave the results to the world in 

* [The work of Secchi and that of Huggins and Miller are not 
comparable. The observations of Huggins and Miller consisted 
of the direct comparison in the spectroscope of the lines seen in 
spectrum of a star with the bright lines of terrestrial substances, 
an investigation which required many months’ work upon a sMgle 
star, and was immensely more tedious and laborious than the 
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1867, in his work entitled “Catalogo delle Stelle di 
cui si 6 determinate lo spettro luminoso, all’ osser- 
vatorio del Collegio Romano.” Since then, above 
a hundred more stars have been added to this cata- 
logue by this industrious astronomer, so that there 
exists at present a rich mass of spectrum observ^a- 
tions of the fixed stars, which Secchi has so far pro- 
visionally arranged as to be able to group them into 
four principal types, into which all stars, with only a 
few ver}' remarkable exceptions, may be classified. 

The first type is represented by the star a Lyrae 
(Fronti-spiece No. 12), and also by the well-known 
brilliant star Sirius (Fig. 176, I.) Most of the stars 
shining with a ivhite light are included in this class, 
such as Sirius, Vega, Altair, Regulus, Rigel, the 
stars of the Great Bear with the exception of 
a Ursae, etc. All these stars, which are usually 
considered white stars, although they really shine 
with a slight tinge of blue, give a spectrum like 
that represented in Fig. 176, No. i. It is composed 
of rays of all the seven colours, and is sometimes 
crossed by very numerous and mostly veiy fine 
lines, but always by four broad and very dark lines. 
Of these four lines, one is in the red, another in the 
greenish-blue, and the remaining two in the violet. 
All the four lines are due to hydrogen, and are in 
exact coincidence with the four brightest lines (H a, 
/ 3 , y, 8) composing the spectrum of terrestrial hy- 
drogen as produced by means qf a Geissler’s tube. 

micrometric measures of the principal stellar lines to which Secchi’s 
work was mainly restricted.] 



Fit;. 176. 
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Secchi’s Types of the Fixed Stars, 
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In Fig. 176, No. I, the dark line C coincides with 
the line Ha, the F-line with H/ 3 , the line V with 
H 7, and W with H S. Besides these four broad 
lines characteristic of hydrogen, the spectra of the 
brightest stars of this class show also a faint dark 
line in the yellow, apparently coincident with the 
sodium line D, and also a number of still fainter 
lines in the green belonging to iron and magnesium. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of this t}7>e is 
the great breadth of some of the lines, which seems 
to indicate that the absorptive stratum must be very 
thick and under considerable pressure, as well as at 
a very high temperature. 

In the smaller stars the line C in the red is diffi- 
cult of observation, on account of the faintness of 
the light, while the line occurring in the blue is 
often very broad. A slight tinge of blue pervades 
the colour of all these stars, as before stated ; con- 
sequently their spectra contain but little red and 
yellow, while the blue and violet predominate.* 

A complete spectrum of the first type is given in 
Huggins’ drawing of the spectrum of Sirius (Fig. 
177). , Nearly half the stars in the heavens are 
included in this type, and their spectra may be ex- 
amined even with a telescope of small power. 

The second type of fixed stars, represented by the 
spectrum of Arcturus (a Bootis), is that to which 
our sun belongs. In this class most of the yellow 

* [The whole range of red and yellow rays is present, though 
it may be that the more refrangible parts of the spectrum are 
relatively brighter than in some other stars.] 
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stars are included, as, for instance, Capella, Pollux, 
Arcturus, Aldebaran. a in the Great Bear, Procyoi|i^ 
etc. The dark (Fraunhofer) lines are very strongly 
marked in the red and in the blue portions of their 
spectra, but are almost entirely absent in the yellow. 
The Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum (Fig. 176, 
No. II.) give an example of this. The space be- 
tween the lines A and D is occupied, as is well 
known, by red and orange ; yellow extends from D 
to E ; while green and blue lie beyond. While 
strong absorption lines cross the spaces between A 
and D, and between E and G, they are almost 
entirely wanting in the yellow space between D and 
E.* It is therefore to be expected that this colour 
should predominate in the light of these stars. The 


Fig. 177. 



Spectrum of Sirius. 


dark lines, moreover, are generally sharply defined, 
and only occasionally, as in the case of « Tauri, 
seem somewhat expanded. f 

The stars belonging to this class are difficult to 
observe. The dark lines in the spectra of Capella 

* [The lines in this part of the spectrum are numerous, but are 
veiy fine, and easily escape observation.] 

t [The lines in the spectrum of Aldebaran appear to the Editor 
as narrow and defined as those of the solar spectrum.] 

32 A 
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and Pollux are extremely fine, while those in Arc- 
Iprus and Aldebaran are much broader,t and more 
easily recognized. Aldebaran may be regarded as 
holding an intermediate position between the second 
and the third tj^, while Procyon forms the con- 
necting link between the stars of the first and 
second type. 

The dark lines in the spectrum of the second type 
coincide so exactly with the strongest of the Fraun- 
hofer lines, that stars of this type may be used, as 
suggested by Secchi, as a standard of comparison 
in the investigation of other spectra, and as a cor- 
rection for the instrument. This close conformity 
to the solar spectrum undoubtedly leads to the con- 
clusion that these stars are composed of similar 
elements and possess a physical constitution in 
other respects analogous to that of our sun. Many 
gf them appear to yield a continuous .spectrum, 
but this arises only from the fineness of the lines, 
which does not allow of their being always visible. 
They are, however, generally easily seen in a good 
instrument when the air is clear and free from 
tremor. 

To the first type belong about one-half of all the 
stars hitherto observed; of the remaining half, 
perhaps two-thirds may be reckoned as yellow 
stars, to be classed accordingly under the second 
type. 

Of the third type, which includes specially the 
stars shining with a red light, Secchi has given 
as an example the spectra of the stars a Orionis, 
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ind aHerculis (Fig. 176, and Frontispiece Nos. 13, 
and 14). The spectra of such stars appear hke^ 
row of columns illuminated from the side, producing 
a stereoscopic effect; and when the bright bands 
are narrower than the dark ones, the spectrum has 
the appearance of a series of grooves. Red stars 
of even the eighth magnitude have been examined 
spectroscopically with Secchi’s admirable instrument 
and show a similar constitution, while no spectrum 
could be obtained from white stars of the same 
magnitude.* 

In red stars the absorption lines are more bands 
than lines, and resemble the bands produced in the 
solar spectrum by our atmosphere. The sodium 
line D is not sharply defined, as in Nos. I. and II., 
as a single or a double line, but is very much ex- 
panded and shaded at the edges, as shown in the 
Frontispiece Nos. 13 and 14. f This seems |o 
indicate that these stars are surrounded by a powef-’ 

* ['['he meaning probably is that in white stars of this magnitude, 
with Secchi’s instrument, the fine dark lines could not be recog- 
nized, whereas in red stars the close aggregations of these lines, 
in groups, which form the grooves of which Secchi speaks, could 
be seen. With superior instrumental power, the grooved appear- 
ances described in the text disappear, and the spectra of these 
stars are seen to be crossed by numerous dark lines, arranged in 
successive groups.] 

t [This statement is not in accordance with the observation of 
the Editor. In some of these stars, as “ Herculis, the sodium 
line falls within a group of lines ; in others, as P Pegasi and 
« Orionis, fine lines are present very near to D. Under unfavour- 
able circumstances of observation, therefore, the line D,may 
have the appearance of “being expanded and shaded at the 
edges.”] 
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|ully absorptive atmosphere, the natur#of which can 
^ly be accurately ascertained when a 4||^re perfect 
knowledge of the influence which the temperature 
and density of a gas exerts upon its spectrum has 
been acquired. 

Only about thirty bright stars belong to this type, 
among which are a Orionis, a Herculis, /3 Pegasi, 
o (Mira) Ceti, Antares, etc. ; if stars of the second 
magnitude be included, their number will amount to 
about a hundred. 


Secchi remarks as a peculiar characteristic of these 
stars that the darker lines of the spectrum separating 
the grooves occur in the same place in all the stars. 
The most prominent are those of magnesium {S in 
Fig. 176, No. III.), sodium (D), and iron, which, as 
in the solar spectrum, are often ill defined. The 
hydrogen lines are also present, but they do not 
predominate as in the foregoing types. Hydrogen 
gas is therefore likewise present in these stars ; 
when its characteristic dark lines (C and F) are not 
visible in their spectra, an instance of which, ac- 
cording to Huggins, is to be found in a Orionis 
(Fig. 175, No. 2), this anomaly is to be explained 
by these lines being sometimes reversed, and appear- 
ing as bright lines, a phenomenon occasionally to 
be noticed in the spectrum of a solar spot. Most 
of the prominent lines belong to metals which are 
found also in the sun. 


As a rule, the spectra of these stars resemble 
closely the spectrum of a solar spot, which has led 
Secchi to the conclusion that stars of the third type 
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differ only from those of the second by the thick- 
ness of th^%ivelope of vapour or atmosphere by 
which they are surrounded, as well as by the want of 
continuity in their photosphere ; it seems therefore 
that these stars must have spots like our sun, but of 
proportionally much larger dimensions. 

The fotirth type, consisting of stars not exceeding 
the sixth magnitude, is principally characterized by 
a spectrum of three bright bands separated by dark 
spaces ; the most brilliant band lies in the green, and 
is in general well marked and broad ; the second, 
much fainter, and often scarcely visible, is in the 
blue ; while the third, in the yellow, extends as far 
as the red, where it separates into several divisions. 

All these bright bands have this peculiarity, 
that they are brightest on the side towards the 
violet, where the light terminates abruptly, while 
towards the red they fade gradually away into 
black. 

The spectra of this class are therefore in direct 
contrast to those of the third type, in which the 
columnar bands are nofonly double in number in 
the same space, but the maximum of their light is 
turned towards the red, while the darker side is 
towards the violet. The spectra of the third and 
fourth types can therefore in no way be regarded 
merely as modifications of one and the same original 
spectrum, but must be considered as emanating 
from substances completely and entirely differing 
one from the other. The extreme faintness of these 
stars forbids the use of the slit, and thus the sub- 
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^stances emitting their light cJumot te-fiscertained 
^ith certainty ; their spectra, howev^|i^ar a veiy 
^lose resemblance to the spectrum of ca^oh. 

A spectrum of this fourth t)'pe is given in Fig. 
176, No. IV. (No. 152 of Schjellerup’s catalogue). 
Secchi has observed about thirty of this class, the 
most beautiful of which are Nos. 41, 78, 132, 152, 
and 273 of Schjellerup’s catalogue. Great variet)' is 
noticeable in their spectra ; some of them, such as 
the red star in the Great Bear (No. 152 Schj., in 
Fig. 176, No. IV.), showing intensely bright lines, 
two of which occur in the green and two in the 
greenish-blue in the spectrum of this star.* 

Besides these four principal types, there are 
other groups of stars deserving particular notice. 

* [The description of the spectra of these stars dift'ers from the 
appearance they present to the Editor. He places below a 
diagram of the spectrum of the red st.ar. No. 152 of .Schjellerup’s 
catalogue (.\stronomische Nachrichten, No. 1591). He com])ared 



the spectrum of the star, using a narrow slit, with the brightliness 
of sodium and carbon. The line marked 1 ) he found to be 
coincident w’ith that of sodium. The less refrangible boundary 
of the first of the three principal bright bands in the spectrum of 
carbejn is nearly coincident with the beginning of the first grouj) 
of dark lines ; the second of the carbon bands is less refrangible 
than the second group in the star; the third band of the carbon 
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To these beloijg, for instance, the stars composing 
the constellal^*^of Orion, which from the fineness of 
their spectham lines ^ought to be classed under the 
second type, but which are also remarkable for the 
almost entire absence of the red and the yellow.* 
All the stars in this portion of the heavens are 
marked by a twofold character ; they have all a ver}’ 
decided green colour, and the lines of their spectra 
are so fine as to be often difficult to distinguish. 
The region of Cetus and Eridanus, on the contraiy', 
is remarkable for the great number of yellow stars. 
It cannot be conceived that such a distribution and 
grouping of stars is merely the effect of chance ; it 
is more reasonable to suppose that it depends upon 
the nature and condition.of the substance with which 
the various parts of the universe are filled. 

A remarkable exception” to the four types above 
mentioned is formed by’a few stars which present a 
direct spectrum of hydrogen, and may be classed, 
after Secchi’s example, under a fifth tj-pe. The 
most remarkable star of this class is y Cassiopeiae, 
in the spectrum of which, according to Huggins’ 
measurements, the bright lines H a (red), and H ft 

spectrum falls onrthe bright space between the second and third 
group of dark lines in the spectrum of the star. The absorption 
bands are therefore not due to carbon. There is a strong line 
about the position of C, but this part of the spectrum is too faint 
to permit of comparison or micrometric measurement. The 
comparative relative freedom of the red part of the spectrum from 
dark lines is in accordance with the predominance of this colour 
in the star’s light.] , 

* [There must be some mistake here, as the principal stars of 
Orion contain the red and yellow parts in their spectra.] 
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(greenish -blue), are visible i^n^^e pla a^ -Kf the dark 
lines C and F, besides a briglrt:'']iflipi|| the yellow 
apparently coincident with D 3 *’*(Fig^if^). Similar 
spectra have been observed in the variable star 
/3 Lyrae, in n Argo, in the spectrum of which Le 
Sueur with the great Melbourne telescope saw the 
lines C, F, a yellow line near to D (Dj ?), and the 
most intense of the nitrogen lines as bright lines ; 
the same phenomena were also observed in two tem- 
porary stars, of which more will be said in §65. 

From all these observations it may be concluded 
that at least the brightest stars have a physical 
constitution similar to that of our sun. Their light 
radiates, like that of the sun, from matter in a state 
of intense incandescence, and passes in like manner 
through an atmosphere of absorptive vapours. 
Notwithstanding this general conformity of struc- 
ture, there is yet a great difference in the consti- 
tution of individual stars; the grouping of the 
various elements is peculiar and characteristic for 
each star, and we must suppose that even these 
individual peculiarities are in necessary accordance 
with the special object of the star’s existence, and 
its adaptation to the animal life of the planetary 
worlds by which it is surrounded. 

63. Colour of the Stars. — Double Stars and 
THEIR Spectra. 

In a transparent atmosphere, especially in a 
southern clime, the stars do not all appear with the 

* [The presence of a bright line in the yellow is not certain.] 
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white brilUa my of the diamond: he^e and there 
the eye disccw^^chly coloured geqis sparkling on 
the sombre %ight in every shade of red, 

green, blue, and violet ; and the astronomer, enabled 
by his powerful telescope to investigate the faintest 
objects, is lost in wonder over the variety of these 
colours, and their remarkable distribution in the 
starry heavens. This play of colour is most con- 
spicuous in the (/ou 6 /e stars, so called from their 
consisting of two or more suns kept together by the 
bond of mutual attraction, and revolving in orbits 
according to their mass, either one around the other 
or both round a common centre of gravity. To the 
naked eye their appearance is that of a single star, 
on account of their close proximity, but on the 
application of sufficient magnifying power they are 
found to be constituted of three, four, or more suns 
in intimate connection: such a system is to be 
found in the beautiful constellation of Orion (in the 
Sword), consisting of sixteen stars, where to the un- 
assisted eye there seems but one. In several of 
these double stars, the number of which already 
exceeds 6,000, it has been possible to calculate 
the time of revolution of the small star : the period 
of one in the Great Bear has been found to be 
60 years, of another in Virgo 513 years, and of 
7 Leonis 1,200 years. 

A peculiar interest attaches to double stars from 
their great diversity of colour, which occasioned 
Sir John Herschel to remark in describing a cluster 
in the Southern Cross that it resembled a splendid 
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ornament cogjposed of thei^ichest While the 

majority of single stars i^ine with^^lfcte li^ht, but 
sometimes withm yellow, and e\)^ q^^onally with 
a red hue, in double stars the oi^panion is almost 
always green, or red, thas contrasting with the 
white light of the larger or centwft star. 

It has long been a subject of inquiry whence these 
colours arise. It has been supposed that they were 
complementar}'’ colours, and therefore that they were 
not inherent in the stars, but dependent on an 
optical illusion similar to that produced by looking 
upon a white wall immediately after gazing at the 
sun when the wall appears covered with violet spots. 
But the simple expedient of covering the central 
stdt in the telescope suffices to show the incorrect- 
ness of this supposition, for the colour of the small 
star remains unaffected by its separation from the 
light of the larger one. Zollner, to whom we are 
indebted for a masterly work on light and the phy- 
sical constitution of the heavenly bodies, was the 
first to express the idea that as all known substances 
in their transition from a state of incandescence tq 
that of a lower temperature pass through the stage 
of red heat, so the fixed stars in their process of 
development from the condition of glowing gas 
through the period of an incandescent liquid state, 
and the subsequent development of floating scoriae, 
or gradual formation of a cold non-luminous surface, 
must, together with the gradual diminution of their 
Ifght, be also subject to a change of colour. For 
many coloured stars, especially for the so-called 
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new sta^ in li^ich th^ iNSour has bopn kno#n t6 
Sink in ^ the j^jp . from wmte to yellow and to red, 
this conjeciiHipw^^ollner’s has a -‘high degree of 
probability ; but Jtfiat other circumstances must 
exercise an influence %lso on the colourM stars is 
proved by a chai^^ of colour having been observed 
to take place in the opposite direction — that is, from 
red to white — of which, among other stars, we have 
an example in Sirius, regarded by the ancients as 
a red star, and which is now considered as a type of 
the white stars, as well as in Capella, which formerly 
was red, and now shines with a pale blue light. 
Huggins and Miller have discovered by means of 
the spectroscope that the colour of a star not only 
depends upon the degree of incandescence of the 
intensely hot liquid or solid nucleus, but also upon 
the kind of absorptive power its atmosphere may 
exert upon the light emitted by the glowing nucleus. 

As the source of stellar light, remarks Huggins, 
is incandescent solid or liquid matter (Kirchhoff), it 
appears very probable that at the time of its 
emission the light of all stars is alike white. The 
colours in which we see them must, therefore, be 
produced by certain changes which the light has 
undergone since its emission. It is further obvious 
that if the dark absorption lines are more numerous 
or more strongly marked in some parts of the spec- 
trum than in others, then the peculiar colours of 
those places will be subdued in tone, and in any 
case will appear relatively weaker than in those 
parts of the spectrum where the absorption lines are 
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mtu^ less ^merousj IK^e in Wkjllcertain 
colours vvbula be partially 6xtin|«|||^ ,4^^ 
spectrum, the ^maining col(^|Llli^f.pjiafrected, 
would predominate, and giverTieir own ^ts to the 
>originalfy||^^te light of the 

The specfnim of Sirius, uni\t^l|(lly known as one 
of the most beautiful wAi/e stars, is given in Fig. 
177. As might be expected, the spectra of these 
stars are remarkable for the absence of any groups 
of intense absorption bands. The dark lines which 
traverse the coloured spectrum, though very nume- 
rous, and with a single exception equally dis- 
tributed over all the colours, are exceedingly fine 
and delicate, and therefore too faint to affect the 
oi%inal whiteness of the light. The one exception 
consists of four strong single dark lines, one of 
which corresponds with the Fraunhofer C-line, 
another with the F-line, while the third lies verj’ 
near to G, which, as we have already seen, indicate 
with certainty the presence of hydrogen. 

If this spectrum be compared with that of an 
orange-coloured star, the largest of the two stars 
composing the group, a Herculis, of which a draw- 
ing by Huggins is given in Fig. 178, the differ- 
ence between this spectrum and that of Sirius will 
appear at a glance ; for the green, blue, and even 
the red colours in this spectrum are subdued by 
groups of intensely dark bands, while the orange 
and yellow rays preserve nearly their original in- 
tensity, and therefore predominate in ‘ the light of 
this star. 
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vation, di" jjp ^escopic doubl^ s^r. Fig. 179 

shows 1^ two sjpdlh’a of the well-known double 
star / 3 Cygni. In. a,datrge telescope the/^^ours oj. 
these two stars ||^1arast very beautifully : the lower 
spectrum is thaf^bf the orange star, the upper that 
of its faint but beautiful-blue companion. In the 
orange star the dark lines are observed to be most 
intense, and most closely grouped in the blue and 
violet parts of the spectrum ; the orange, therefore, 
whicj|jis comparatively free from these bands, gives 

fm . 178. 


mg np^cijjncuitiesjij^uggm^anct 
the Se^e results, fr^ Lthb obser- 
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Spectrum of the Star A of « Herculis. 

the predominant colour to the light. In the delicate 
blue companion the strongest groups of lines are to 
be found in the yellow, orange, and part of the red, 
so that it is to be expected that blue should pre- 
dominate in the light of this star, and that w’e 
should see it of the hue produced by the mingling 
of those colours which are left after the absorption 
of the above-mentioned rays from the white light. 
The colours of the stars are, therefore, without 

•!4' 

doubt produced by the vapours of certain substances 
contained in their atmosphere ; and as the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere of a star depends 
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ysis. 


'events nf jii||P|l1ii dbm- 

i)Osed, 'aiijid^bpon ite tewp^turi^jt w<^d be 
possible to aspi^am the chief of* these 

small telescof^c worlds, if t{jMil|p|pinoh <# the dark 
4bso|§pti|ii Knes could be detetaniped with accuracy, 
or if these lilies could be com|li»^ with the spec- 
trum lines of terrestrial elements. 
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64. Variabi.e Stars. 

Among the fixed stars there are several which 
vary' from time to time in brightness aS compared 

fks. 170. nak 



Spectra of the Component Stars of the Double Star (i Cygni. 


with neighbouring stars; their light increases or 
diminishes, and alternates in some cases from the 
brilliancy even of a star of the first magnitude to 
complete invisibility. In some this change of bright- 
ness takes place as a constant, very slow, and 
regular diminution of light ; in others there appears 
an almost sudden increase and decrease of bril- 
liancy ; while with others, again, the p^ange takes 
place within regularly recurring periods. The 
p&iod of variability is, therefore, the time elapsing 
between the two successive seasons of greatest 
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brilliaricy. The following table shows the varieties 
exhibited by Variable stars of this latter order. 


Star. 

Variation of 

from 

Brightness. 

to 

Period of Variability. 

f! Argus 

A’ Cephei 

Ji CassiopeijB 

0 Ceti (Mira) 

S Cancri i 

/S Persei j 

I Magn 

5 

1 or 2 

8 

1 

4 Magniti 
II 

under 14 
95 

10*5 

4 

ide. 

» 

» 

> 

1 

1 

46 (?) years. 

73 (?) 

428*9 days. 

331 *3363 days. 

9-485 .. 

2*867 „ 


Of all variable stars, Mira Ceti is perhaps the most 
interesting, since at its maximum brightness it equals 
a star of the first or second magnitude. Scarcely 
less interesting is /3 Persei, which for two days 
thirteen hours and a half shines with the brightness 
of a star of the second magnitude, then suddenly 
decreases in light, and sinks down in three hours 
and a half to a star of the fourth magnitude; its light 
then again increases, and in a similar period of three 
hours and a half regains its original brilliancy. All 
these changes recur regularly in the space of less 
than three days, during which the star always re- 
mains visible to the naked eye. 

Whence comes this variation in the light of a 
star ? Zollner, with great acuteness, and supported 
by numerous observations of these changes of bright- 
ness, offers a simple and unconstrained explanation 
in supposing the cause to lie in the configuration 
and distribution of dark masses of scoriae which form 
on the red-hot liquid body of the star in the process 
of cooling, and which, in consequence of the star.’s 
rotation on its axis, and the centrifugal force thus 

33 
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arising, would take certain definite courses on the 
surface of the star in a manner analqgous to that 
which may be observed with floating icebergs on our 
earth. As a consequence of this peculiar relative 
motion, the dark masses of scoriae would arrange 
themselves in a fixed order, and would produce on 
the surface of the star an unequal distribution of 
red-hot luminous matter, and accumulations of non- 
luminous scoriae. Were this distribution to assume 
the form depicted by Zollner in Fig. i8o, and the 


Fig. I So. 
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Variability of a Star accorrling to Zollner. 

bright liquid mass flowing in the direction of the 
arrows a and b, or against that of the star’s axial 
rotation, after the manner of the polar streams of our 
earth, to become stopped in its course by the bank 
of scoriae, then the change in the brilliancy of the 
light coming to us from this star, and the periodic 
recurrence with every revolution on its axis, would 
in most cases be easily accounted for. Others 
think, on the contrary, with Stewart and Klinkerfues, 
that the variable stars are very close double stars, 
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and that the one in revolution, whether it be a dark 
body or a yet incandescent gaseous or red-hot fluid 
mass, would "bccasion, in passing before the larger 
star, either a pairtial eclipse or an atmospheric 
absorption of the lig^ht, such as not unfrequently 
happens in our own planetary system. 

It is instructive to consider how these . different 
theories have been affected by spectrum analysis. 
If the periodic change in’ the brightness of a star be 
occasioned by a change in its physical constitution, 
or by the interposition of a dark and opaque body, 
or should the interposing body, whether dark or 
luminous, be surrounded by an absorptive atmo- 
sphere, this would be made apparent by an alteration 
in the spectrum, consisting of an accession of 
absorption lines principally noticeable at the time of 
minimum brightness. 

Secchi, and Huggins and Miller, have given 
much time to investigations of this nature, and the 
last two observers noticed that in the spectrum of 
Betelgeux (a Orionis), Fig. 175, in February, 1866, 
when the star was at its maximum brightness, a 
group of dark bands was missing, the precise place 
of which had been determined with great care 
two years before (in Fig. 175, at No. 1069 '5 of the 
scale, bordered by a dark line). Secchi has also 
noticed changes in a dark line in the spectrum of 
the same star during a diminution of brightness ; but 
these observations are yet too few and isolated for 
any conclusion to be deduced from them as to the 
correctness of either of the foregoing hypotheses. 

33 A 
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It has recently been remarked by Secchi that the 
spectrum of the nucleus of a solar spot (Fig’. io8) 
bears a close resemblance to that given by several 
red stars, such as a Orionis, Antares, Aldebaran, 
o Ceti. A series of dark bands and stripes as re- 
presented in the spectrum of n Orionis, given in the 
lower part of Fig. 175, No. 2,* are present equally in 
the spectrum of a solar spot as in the spectra of the 
above-named red stars, which leads to the supposi- 
tion that the red colour of these stars arises from 
the same cause that produces the absorption bands 
in the spectrum of the solar spot. As nearly all 
these stars are variable, it is not improbable that 
they are also subject to spots which occur with a 
certain degree of regularity, as the solar spots have 
been proved to do. The period of variability in the 
light would then depend upon the period of the 
formation of the spots, in the same way as our sun 
appears as a variable star, of which the period of 
v'ariation in the light coincides with the regular 
recurrence of the spots. 

65. New or Temporary Stars. 

Among the variable stars must also be reckoned 
those which from time to time, but only at ex- 
ceedingly long intervals, have suddenly flamed forth 
in the sky and disappeared again after a longer or 

* [The dark shading in I luggins’ diagram referred to in the text, 
giving the appearance of bands, is intended to represent groups of 
fine lines. The spectrum of this star does not contain broad lines 
or bands when observed with a suitable spectroscope.] 
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shorter interval, and which always excite the greatest 
wonder and interest, not only from the rarity of their 
appearance, but also from the mighty revolutions in 
space which they announce. According to Hum- 
boldt, only twenty-one such stars have been recorded 
in the space of 2,000 years, from 134 b.c. to 1848 
A.D., the most remarkable of which was that ob- 
served by Tycho Brahe (1572) in Cassiopeiae, which 
surpassed both Sirius and Jupiter, and even rivalled 
Venus in brilliancy, but disappeared after seventeen 
months, without leaving a trace visible to the naked 
eye;* and that seen by Kepler (1604) in the right 
foot of Ophiuchus, which excelled Jupiter but did 
not quite equal Venus in brightness, and at the end 
of fifteen months was visible only by means of the 
telescope. Two similar stars which have appeared 
in recent times, one observed by Hind in 1848, and 
another seen in the Northern Crown in 1866, though 
they soon lost their ephemeral glory, still continue 
visible as stars of the tenth and ninth magnitude. 
A characteristic peculiarity of these temporary stars 
is that they nearly all flash out at once with a degree 
of brilliancy exceeding in some cases even stars of 
the first magnitude, and that they have not been 
observed, at least with the naked eye, to increase 
gradually in brightness. 

Are we to suppose that these so-called new stars 
are really new creations, as Tycho Brahe believed, 
and that those that have disappeared are really 

* The telescope was not invented until thirty-seven years after 
this date. 
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annihilated or burnt out? Can we suppose, with 
Riccioli, that these heavenly bodies are luminous 
only on one side, which by a sudden semi-revolution 
the Creator at the appointed time has turned towards 
us ? The first supposition has been set aside by 
later observations, which have shown by the help 
of maps that a small star had already existed pre- 
cisely in the place where the new star burst forth ; 
the other view is too absurd to deser\'e in these days 
any further consideration. The star observed by 
Tycho, as well as that one seen by Kepler, are still 
visible; according to Argelander, the position of 
the first in 1865 was R.A. 4h. 19m. 577s. ; and 
N.D. 63° 23' 55"; and that of the second, according 
to Schonfeld, was in 1855 R.A. I7h. 21m. 57s., with 
a yearly variation of + 3‘586s., S.D. 21° 21' 2', 
with a yearly variation of — 0’055s. If, therefore, 
the sudden bursting forth of a star in the heavens 
does not denote the creation of a new star, nor its 
gradual disappearance indicate its complete anni- 
hilation, we may well suppose that both phenomena 
are the successive effects of a violent outbreak of 
fire taking place in the star either in the form of an 
eruption of the internal red-hot liquid matter, and 
its suffusion over the surface, or of the ignition of 
gigantic streams of gas forcing their way from the 
interior. While such an occurrence would raise the 
star to a state of extreme incandescence, and cause 
it, to emit an intense light for some time, the cooling 
subsequent to this combustion would ensue more 
or les& rapidly, and the brightness consequently 
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diminish in quick progression, until in certain con- 
ditions the star would cease to be visible. 

Fortunately for science, such an occurrence has 
taken place since spectrum analysis has been so 
successfully applied to the examination of the 
heavenly bodies. On the night of the 1 2th of May, 
1 866, a new star, brighter than one of the second 
magnitude, was observed at Tuam, by Mr. John 
Birmingham, in the constellation Corona Borealis. 
On the following night it was seen by the French 
engineer Courbebaisse at Rochefort, and was 
observed a few hours earlier at Athens by the 
astronomer Julius Schmidt, who expressly declares 
that the new star could not have been visible before 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 12th of May, as 
he had been observing with his comet-seeker the 
star R Coronae, and while sweeping for some time 
in its neighbourhood for meteors, could not have 
failed to notice the new star if it had been then 
visible. On the same night (13th of May) the light 
of the star sensibly decreased, and by the i6th of 
May it had become only of the fourth magnitude. 
Its brightness then waned somewhat rapidly: it 
decreased from 4*9 on the 17th to 5*3 on the i8th, 
and from 5*7 on the 19th to 6*2 on the 20th, till by 
the end of the month it had become a star of the 
ninth magnitude. 

That the star was not a new one was pointed out 
by Schmidt, who found it marked in Argelander’s 
“ Durchmusterung des nordlichen Himmels ” as 
No. 2,765 in + 25° declination. Argelander had 
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observed the star on the i8th of May, 1855, and on 
the 31st of March, 1856, and on both occasions had 
classed the star as between the ninth and tenth 
magnitudes.* 

Huggins was informed by Birmingham of his dis- 
covery on the 14th of May, and was thus enabled 
on the 15th inst., in conjunction with Miller, to 
examine the spectrum of this star when it had not 
fallen much below the third magnitude. The result 
of this investigation is as follows. 

The spectrum of the star was very remarkable, 
and showed clearly that there were two distinct 
sources of light, each producing a separate spec- 
trum. The compound spectrum (Fig. 181) is seen 
evidently to be composed of two independent 
spectra superposed ; the one is a continuous spec- 
trum crossed by dark lines similar to that given by 
the sun and other stars ; while the other consists of 
/our bright lines, which from their great brilliancy 
.stand in bold relief upon the dark background of 
the first spectrum. 

The principal spectrum traversed by dark lines 
shows the presence of a photosphere of incan- 

* Mr. Barker, of London, Canada, W., who announced in the 
Canada Fru Fress Xh.aX he had observed a new star in Corona of 
the third magnitude on the 14th May, now affirms, in a letter to 
Mr. Hind, that he had seen this star from the 4th of May, and 
that it had increased in brilliancy up to the loth of May, from 
which time its light began to decline, t 

+ [Mr. Stone, now Her Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
stat^ as the result of a careful investigation of Mr. Barker’s announcement : 
** 1 have not the slightest hesitation in stating that, in my opinion, Mr. Barker’s 
observations previous to those made on May 14 are not entitled to the slightest 
credit,” — J^onthfy Notices^ Royal Astronomical Society^ vol. xxvii., p. 60.] 
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descent matter probably solid or liquid, which is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of cooler vapours, 
giving rise by absorption to the dark lines. This 
absorption spectrum contains too strong dark bands 
of less refrangibility than the D-line of the solar 
spectrum ; a group of fine lines stretches from them 
close up to D, while one fine line is quite coincident 
with D. Up to this point the constitution of this 
object is analogous to that of the sun and the stars; 
but the star has also a spectrum consisting of bright 
lines, which denotes the presence of a second source 
of light, which from the nature of the spectrum 
(p. 105) is undoubtedly an intensely luminous gas. 


Fig. 181. 



Spectrum of the Temporary Star T Coronae Borealis. (15th May, 1866.) 


Huggins compared the spectrum of the star on 
the 17 th of May with the spectrum of hydrogen gas 
produced by means of the induction spark through 
a Geissler’s tube, and found that the strongest of 
the stellar lines 2 was coincident with the greenish- 
blue line (H / 3 , Frontispiece No. 7) of hydrogen gas. 
Apparently, also, the line i in the red coincided with 
the H o-line of hydrogen, but owing to the want of 
brilliancy of the line the coincidence could not be 
ascertained with the same degree of certainty. The 
great brilliancy of these lines, compared with the 
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parts of the continuous spectrum where they occur, 
proves that the luminous gas was at a higher tem- 
perature than the photosphere of the star. 

These facts taken in connection with the sudden- 
ness of the outburst of light in the star, and the 
immediate very rapid decline in its brightness from 
the second down to the eighth magnitude, have led 
to the hypothesis already alluded to, that in conse- 
quence of some internal convulsion enormous quan- 
tities of hydrogen and other gases were evolved, 
which in combining with some other elements ig- 
nited on the surface of the star, and thus enveloped 
the whole body suddenly in a sheet of flame. The 
ignited hydrogen gas in its combination with some 
other element produced the light characterized by 
the two bright bands in the red and green ; the re- 
maining bright lines, among which those of oxygen 
might have been expected, were not coincident with 
any of the lines of this gas. The burning hydrogen 
gas must also have greatly increased the heat of the 
solid matter of the photosphere, and brought it into a 
state of more intense incandescence and luminosity, 
which may explain how the formerly faint star could 
so suddenly assume such remarkable brilliancy. As 
the liberated hydrogen gas became exhausted, the 
flame gradually abated, and with the consequent 
cooling the photosphere became less vivid, and the 
star returned to its original condition. 

Against this hypothesis it has been justly ad- 
variced that a sudden development of hydrogen in 
quantities sufficient to occasion the phenomenon of 
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the outburst of a star is a very unlikely occurrence. 
To which it may be added that the spectrum given 
by the star was not that of burning but of luminom 
hydrogen.* Robert Meyer and H. J. Klein have, 
therefore, expressed the opinion that the sudden 
blazing out of a star might be occasioned by the 
violent precipitation of some great mass, perhaps of 
a planet, upon a fixed star, by which the momentum 
of the falling mass would be changed into molecular 
motion, or in other words into heat and light. It 
might even be supposed that the star in Corona, 
through its motion in space may have come in con- 
tact with one of the nebulae (§ 67), which traverse 
in great numbers the realms of space in every direc- 
tion, and which from their gaseous condition must 
possess a high temperature. Such a collision would 

* ['rhe spectnim of intensely heated hydrogen would be the same 
whatever the nature of the source of the heat. I'he suggestion 
of combustion being possibly present was made in consequence of 
other bright lines seen in the spectrum of the star. We now know 
that the sun is surrounded by luminous hydrogen, and therefore 
bright lines similar to those seen in this star are always present 
in the solar spectrum. As these lines are faint as compared with 
the great intensity of the solar photosphere, they do but render 
less dark the Fraunhofer lines C and F, and are not ordinarily seen 
as bright lines. If we look at the dark part of a solar spot where the 
diminished light of the photosphere is not able to overpower that 
of the hydrogen, these bright lines may become visible. Hence 
in the star in Corona the surrounding hydrogen must have had a 
great intensity relatively to the brightness of the photosphere. We 
now know that a similar state of things appears to be permanent, or 
a t least of not a very temporary character, in 7 Cassiopeiae and a few 
other stars. It seems upon^the whole probable that the so-called 
new stars may be but extreme instances of the periodical variation 
of light which we observe in a large number of stars.] 
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necessarily set the star on a blaze, and occasion the 
most vehement ignition of its hydrogen. 

Rayet and Wolf, who examined the star with 
a large telespectroscope on the 20th of May, 
when between the fifth and sixth magnitude, con- 
firmed Huggins’ observations, and in their report to 
Leverrier expressed their independent opinion that 
the new star owed its brilliancy mainly to burning (?) 
gases. This brilliancy, as was to be expected, de- 
creased faster than the light of the burning gas ; 
when there was scarcely any trace remaining in the 
spectroscope of the continuous spectrum given by 
the photosphere, the four bright lines were still 
quite brilliant.* 

It must not be forgotten that light, though an 
extremely quick messenger, yet occupies a cer- 
tain time in coming to us from a star. The speed 
of light is 185,000 miles in a second ; the distance 
of the nearest fixed star (a Centauri) is about 
sixteen billion miles, so that light takes about three 
years to travel from this star to us. The great 
physical convulsion which was observed in the star 
in Corona in the year 1 866 was therefore an event 
which had really taken place long before that period, 
at a time no doubt when spectrum analysis, to which 
we are indebted for the information we obtained on 
the subject, was yet quite unknown. 

Secchi has recently discovered, while examining 

* {This was not the case in the observations of the Editor ; he 
was able to see the continuous spectrum when the bright lines 
could be scarcely distinguished.] 
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spectroscopically the variable star R Geminorum, 
that its spectrum showed bright hydrogen lines just 
as they appeared in the spectrum of the new star 
T Coronas. The star gave besides other bright 
bands, the most important of which coincide with 
the dark bands in the spectrum of o Orionis : one 
group lies in the green (d), and is probably due to 
magnesium, while another is in the yellow, and 
appears to be either the sodium D-line or else the 
new bright line D3 of the solar prominences (p. 396). 
The observations were made when the star had 
reached its maximum brightness (somewhat above 
the seventh magnitude) : the great interest which 
attaches to this phenomenon, especially to the ap- 
pearance of the same bright lines that characterize 
the solar prominences, leads us to hope that these 
observations may be prosecuted during the period 
of variability so long as the strength of the light 
will permit, ( liWe p. 506.) 

66. Influence of the proper Motion of the 
Stars in Space upon their Spectra. 

In § 58 the principle was unfolded which in its 
application to spectrum analysis enables us under 
certain circumstances to determine by the displace- 
ment of the spectrum lines of a star, whether it be 
approaching us or receding from us, and at what 
speed it is moving in space. It was shown that the 
displacement of one of the spectrum lines towards 
the violet indicated that the wave-length had been 
shortened in its passage to the earth, and therefore 
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that the star was approaching: us ; a displacement 
towards the red showed, on the contrary, that the 
ether waves had been lengthened, and that the star 
was therefore receding from the earth. 

Secchi, who was the first to enter on this kind of 
investigation, directed his telescope to Sirius, and 
placed the prism of the spectroscope so that the dark 
F-line was exactly coincident with the direct image 
of the star : he then turned his instrument to another 
fixed star of the same type in which the F-line was 
also visible, and observed it narrowly to ascertain 
whether this line were also coincident, or showed 
some displacement. His instrument did not, how- 
ever, prove adequate to such delicate observations, 
and the results obtained were not decisive. 

By the aid of more delicate instruments, and an 
apparatus better adapted for such measurements, 
Huggins instituted some very complete investiga- 
tions on this subject.* By a .series of preliminary 
observations he first established that a strongly 
marked dark line in the spectrum of Sirius (Fig. 1 77) 
was the hydrogen line H / 3 .t For this purpose he 

* [Huggins’ observations communicated to the Royal Society in 
April, 1868, vrere made quite independently, during 1867 and the 
spring of 1868, and nearly completed, before the statement of 
Secchi’s work in the same direction was made public in March 
1868.] 

t [That the line in Sirius belongs to hydrogen was shown by the 
observation that it is one of three strong lines which in a spectro- 
scope of moderate power appear to be exactly coincident with 
the principal lines of hydrogen. It was only when a much more 
powerful spectroscope was brought to bear upon the star that the 
slight displacement described in the text was detected.] 
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compared the dark line of Sirius in the usual way 
with the H / 3 -line of the hydrogen spectrum formed 
from a Geissler’s tube, which is coincident with the 
Fraunhofer F-line of the solar spectrum, and also 
with the H /3-line of hydrogen when under atmo- 
spheric pressure. Fig. 182 shows the position of 
these three lines in relation to each other and to the 
line in Sirius. While the comparison lines coincide 
exactly, the /ine in Sirius is displaced a little towards 
the red. As this line in Sirius appears broader thah 
the bright hydrogen line H/ 3 , which is always the 

Fir.. 182 

Hydrogen in Gciss. 
Ier‘s 'lubes. 


F‘line in Sirius. 


F F-line in the Son* 


Hydrogen under at- 
mospheric pressure. 

Displacement of the F-line in the Spectrum of Sirius. 

case with this line when the gas is subjected to some 
pressure, it became of importance to determine 
whether the expansion of the hydrogen line 
under pressure takes place unsymmetrically or on 
both sides equally. In the first case it is obvious 
that the position of the Sirius line could not be re- 
garded as a displacement due to motion, but merely 
as an expansion occurring on one side only ; in the 
latter case the bright line H ^ ought to fall exagtly 
in the middle of the broad Sirius line if merely the 
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result of expansion, and a displacement had not taken 
place at the same time. Huggins found, however, 
in accordance with the researches of Lockyer and 
Frankland,*that when the hydrogen line H/3 becomes 
expanded from an increase in the density of the gas, 
this widening always takes place on both sides 
equally, and the middle of the line preserves its 
position. It is probable that the expansion of the 
line in Sirius may arise from a similar cause, but at 
tfe same time there cannot be a doubt that this 
whoh line suffers a displacement toivards the red as com- 
pared with the terrestrial hydrogen line. 

This displacement has been very carefully mea- 
sured by Huggins, who found that the displacement 
of the F-line in the spectrum of Sirius amounted at 
the time of observation to about a quarter of the 
distance between the two D-lines The difference, 
between the wave-lengths of these two D-lines is 
4 '36 (according to some 6) millionths of a millimetre; 
the displacement of the F-line in the spectrum of 
Sirius corresponds therefore to an increase in the 
wave-length of O' 109 (oro' 1 5) millionth of a millimetre. 
If the velocity of light be taken to be 185,000 miles in 
a second, and the wave-length of the light at the line 
F to be 486*50 millionths of a millimetre, then the 
observed displacement of the line in Sirius indicates 

* [Frankland and Lockyer’s researches were not published until 
nearly a year later, in February 1869. Huggins’ experiments, in 
confirmation of those previously made by Pliicker and Hittorf, 
wer^ contained in his paper laid before the Royal Society in April 
1868.J 
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a recession of Sirius from the earth at the rate of 
or 4 1 "4 miles in a second. 

The earth has evidently some share in the 
rapidity of this motion. In the yearly circuit round 
the sun, the direction of the earth’s motion changes 
every instant, and there are two points in the orbit 
separated i8o° one from another, in which the direc- 
tion of motion coincides with the line of sight from 
Sirius. In the one place the earth is approachin[|p 
the star, in the other it is receding from it : while 
in the two other points of the orbit 90° from the 
former positions, the earth’s motion is at right 
angles to the star’s line of sight, and has therefore 
no influence on the refrangibility of the rays. 

At the time that Huggins made these observations 
on the line in Sirius, the earth was moving in her 
course away from the star at the rate of 1 2 miles in 
a second ; there remains therefore for the proper 
motion of Sirius a movement of recession from the 
earth amounting to 29*4 miles in a second.* 

Similar observations to those on Sirius were at- 
tempted by Huggins on a Canis Minoris, Castor, 
Betelgeux, Aldebaran, and some other bright stars; 
but in consideration of the extreme delicacy of the 
investigations, and. the few opportunities afforded by 
this climate of a sky of sufficient purity, this careful 
observer thinks it desirable to repeat the observa- 
tions before giving them to the world, f 

* [If the probable advance of the sun in space be taken into 
account, the motion of Sirius would be reduced to about 26 mil^s.] 
t [The necessary spectrum apparatus is not yet completed for 

34 
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When it is remembered that by employing the 
requisite number of prisms for producing a suffi- 
ciently long stellar spectrum, the light is so much 
weakened that an exact comparison of the dark 
lines of the stellar spectrum with the bright lines 
of a terrestrial element is rendered extremely diffi- 
cult ; and when it is further borne in mind that many 
dark lines in the stellar spectrum are ill defined at 
<he edges, and often like the F-line in the spectrum 
of Sirius somewhat weak and of vaiy’ing breadth, we 
must certainly not place more than a conditicnal 
reliance upon the results of such observations, which 
are admitted even by Huggins to be attended with 
some uncertainty. 

With a just appreciation of the great difficulties 
connected with the measurement of such exceedingly 
small lineal displacements as might possibly occur 
in the stellar spectra, Zdllner has endeavoured to 
construct a spectroscope with such an arrangement 
as shall double the amount of this displacement, 
without diminishing at the same time the brightness 
of the spectrum. 

The construction of this new instrument, called by 
Zollner the Reversion Spectroscope,* is as follows. 
The line of light formed by a slit or a cylindrical 
lens is brought into the focus of a lens which, as in 

the continuance of these observations with the larger telescope 
now at his command.] 

♦ Ueber ein neues Spectroskop, nebst Beitragen zur Spectral- 
analyse der Gestime, von J. C. F. Zollner. (Berichte der Konigl. 
Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenchaften zu Leipzig, vom 6 Febr. 
1869.) 
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all spectroscopes, at once renders the diverging rays 
parallel. The rays then pass through two of Amici’s 
direct-vision compound prisms, which are fastened 
near to one another in such a manner that their 
horizontal reflecting angles are placed at opposite 
sides, so that each one transmits half of the pencil 
of rays issuing from the collimating lens, thus de- 
composing the whole of the rays into two spectra, 
which are sent in opposite directions. The object- 
glass of the telescope, which unites the rays again 
into one image, is divided in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the horizontal position of the reflecting 
angles of the prisms, and each half is capable of 
micrometrical movement both in a parallel and 
perpendicular direction to the line of separation. 
In this way it is possible to bring the lines of the 
one spectrum successively into coincidence with 
the lines of the other, as well as to place the two 
spectra at will either in exact juxtaposition, so that 
one can be moved up and down the other in the 
manner of a vernier, or else brought partially one 
over the other. By this construction not only is the 
delicate and very sensitive method of a double image 
made use of for estimating any change of wave- 
length in the spectrum lines, but ever}* such change 
is doubled from its influence being exerted in an 
opposite direction in each spectrum. 

Zollner was able to determine with the reversion 
spectroscope the distance between the D-Iines in the 
solar spectrum with a probable error of only of 
that distance : were the distance between the source 
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of light and the observer to change at the rate of 
sixteen miles in a second (the mean velocity of our 
earth), it would occasion in Zollner’s instrument a 
displacement of the spectrum lines amounting to 
one-fifth of the distance between the D-lines, a 
quantity nearly forty times greater than the sup- 
posed error of the instrument. 

The reversion spectroscope promises not only to 
remove any remaining doubts as to the displacement 
of the dark lines being the indication of motion in 
the heavenly bodies,* but also, as Zollner has 
pointed out, to procure for us more certain results 
concerning the speed of rotation of the sun, and to 
separate the lines of the solar spectrum produced by 
the absorption of the earth s atmosphere from those 
originating in the sun itself, since it is evident that 
such a displacement can occur only in the latter. 

67. Specjra of Nebul.® and Clusters. 

We now co^4 to treat of the remotest /ealms 
of the Universe^ those regions of stellar clusters and 
nebulse which can only be reached by means of the 

* [As two spectra have to be formed from the light of a star, the 
brightness of each sp.;ctrum will be reduced to one-half. The 
xeversion spectroscope may be found of value for the observation 
of bright objects, but it scarcely seems to be so well adapted 
for stellar work. Zollner has succeeded with this instrument in 
detecting the change of refrangibility due to the sun's rotations. 
He has hence proposed a simpler form of the principle of 
reversion, which can be applied to any spectroscope. The object- 
gl^ of the telescoi)e of the spectroscope is divided, and in front 
of one half a right-angled prism is placed, which reverses the 
spectrum seen through it by reflection.] 
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most powerful telescopes. When the starry heavens 
are viewed through a telescope of moderate power, 
a great number of stellar clusters and faint nebu- 
lous forms are revealed against the dark back- 
ground of the sky which might be taken at first 
sight for passing clouds, but which, by their un- 
changing forms and persistent appearance, are 
proved to belong to the heavenly bodies, though 
possessing a character widely differing from the 
point-like images of ordinary stars. Sir William 
Herschel was able, with his gigantic forty-foot 
telescope, to resolve many of these nebulse into 
clusters of stars, and found them to consist of vast 
groups of individual suns, in which thouMnds of 
fixed star^inay be clearly sepa¥a,fed and counted, but 
which are so far removed from us that we are unable 
to perceive their distance one from the other, though 
that may really amount to many mUlions of miles, 
and their light, with a low magni^ring power, seems 
to come from a large faintly lui^npus mass. But 
all n^mlae were not resolvable ynth this telescope, 
and in proportion as such nebulae were resolved 
into clusters of stars; new netulae appeared which 
resisted a power of 6,000, and suggested to this 
astute investigator the theory that, besides the many 
thousand apparent nebulae which reveal themselves 
to us cis a complete and separate system of worlds, 
there are also thousands of real nebulae in the 
Universe composed of primeval cosmical matter out 
of which future worlds were to be fashioned. 

Lord Rosse, by m^ns of a^ telescope of fifty-two 
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feet focus of his own construction, was able to re- 
solve into clusters of stars many of the nebulae not 
resolved by Herschel ; but there were still revealed 
to the eye, thus carried further into space, new 
nebulae beyond the power even of this gigantic tele- 
scope to resolve. 

Telescopes failed, therefore, to solve the question 
whether the unresolved nebulae are portions of the 
primeval matter out of which the existing stars 



have been formed ; they leave us in uncertainty as 
to whether these nebulae are masses of luminous 
gas, which in the lapse of ages would pass through 
the various stages of incandescent liquid (the sun 
and fixed stars), of scoriae or gradual formation of 
a cold and non-luminous surface (the earth and 
planets), and finally of complete gelation and tor- 
pidity (the moon), or whether they exist as a com- 
plete and separate system of worlds; telescopes 
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have only widened the problem, and have neither 
simplified nor solved its difficulties. 

That which was beyond the power of the mcst 
gig’antic telescopes has been accomplished by that 
apparently insignificant, but really delicate, and 
almost infinitely sensitive instrument — the spectro- 
scope ; we are indebted to it for being able to say 


Fig. 184. 

Swth. 



Central and most brilliant portion of the great Nebula in the Sword-handle of 
Orion, as observed by Sir John Herschel in his 20-foot Reflector at Feld- 
hausen,' Cape of Good Hope (1834 *0 *837). 

with certainty that luminous nebulae actually exist 
as isolated bodies in space, and that these bodies 
are luminous masses of gas. 

The splendid edifice already planned by Kant in 
his “ Allgemeinen Naturgeschichte und Theorie des 
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Himmels” (1755), and erected by Laplace* forty- 
one years later, has received its topmost stone 
through the discoveries of the spectroscope. The 
spectroscope, in combination with the telescope, 
affords means for ascertaining even now some of 
the phases through which the sun and planets 
have passed in their process of development or 
transition from masses of luminous nebulse to their 
present condition. 


Fig. 185. 



The laiige Mi^eltaic Clo^. 


Great variety is observed in the forms of the 
nebulae : while some are chaotic and irregular, 
and sometimes highly fantastic, others exhibit the 
pure and beautiful forms of a curve, a crescent^ a 
globe, or a circle. A number of the most charac- 
teristic of these forms have been photographed on 

* Ekposition du systfeme du Monde. (1799.) 
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glass at the suggestion of Mr. Huggins ; to these 
have been added a few others, taken from accurate 
drawings by Lord Rosse ; * and they may all be pro- 
jected on to a screen by means of the electric or lime- 
light lantern, and made visible to a large audience. 

The largest and most irregular of all the nebulae 
is that in the constellation of Orion (Figs. 183, 184). 


Fig. 186. 



Nebula of the form of a Sickle. (H. 3239.) 


It is situated rather below the three stars of second 
magnitude composing the central part of that mag- 
nificent constellation, and is visible to the naked eye. 

* Observations on the Nebulae ; by the Earl of Rosse. London, 
1850. On the Construction of Specula of Six-feet Aperture, and a 
Selection from the Observations of Nebulae made with them \ by 
the Earl of Rosse. Lohdon, 1862. Compare Madder in Wester- 
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It is extremely difficult to execute even a tolerably 
correct drawing of this nebula; but it appears, fiom 
the various drawings made at different times, that 
a change is taking place in the form and position 
of the brightest portions. Fig. 1 84 represents the 
central and brightest part of the nebula. Four 
bright stars, forming a trapezium, are situated in it, 
one of which only is vicible to the naked eye. The 


Fig. 187. 



Spiral Nebula. (H/ 1173.) 


nebula surrounding these stars has a flaky appear- 
ance, and is of a greenish-white colour ; single por- 
tions form long curved streaks sfiPetching out in a 
radiating manner from the middle and bright parts. 

mann’s Monatsheften, xii., 182. — The glass photographs can be 
procured from W. Schcllen, Kevelaer (Rhenish Prussia), [and of 
Mr. Ladd, '^jtak Street, Regent Street, London]. 
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Much less irregularity is apparent in the great 
Magellanic or Cape clouds (Fig. 185), which are 
two nebulsB in the southern hemisphere, one of 
them exceeding by five times the apparent size of 
the moon. They are distinctly visible to the naked 
eye, and are so bright that they serve as marks for 
reconnoitring the heavens, and for reckoning the 
hour of the night. 


Fig. 188. 



nral Nebula in Canes Venatict. (H. 1622.) 


The interest around by these irregular and 
chaotic nebulous forms is still further increased by 
the phenomena of the spiral or convoluted nebulae 
with which the giant telescopes of Lord Rosse and 
and Mr. Bond havb made us further acquainted. 
As a rule, there streams out from one or more 
centres of luminous matter innumerable curved 
nebulous streaks, which recede from the centre in a 
spiral form, and finally lose themselves ^^n space. 
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Fig. 186 represents a nebula in the form of a sickle 

or comet tail (Herschel, No. 3239)* 

complete spiral (H. ii73)» most 



Transitioii from the Spiml to the Annular Form. 


remarkable of all the spiral nebulae siti I in the 
constellation Canes Venatici (H. 1622). 

It^ is hau'dly conceivable that a syste ' such a 
nebulous form could exist without iritei ntotion. 

Fig. 190. 


Annular Nebula in Lyra. . 

The bright nucleus, as well as the streaks curving 
rohnd it in the same direction, seem to indicate an 
accumulation of matter towards the centre, with a 
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gradual increase of density, and a rotatory move- 
ment. But if we combine with this motion the 
supposition of an opposing medium, it is difficult to 
harmonize such a system with the known laws of 
statics. Accurate measures are, therefore, of the 
highest interest for the purpose of showing whether 
actual rotation other changes are taking place 
in these nebulae ; but, unfortunately, they are ren- 

Fig. 191. 




Nebula with several Rings. (H. 854.) 

dered extremely difficult and uncertain by the want 
of outline, and by the remarkable faintness of these 
nebulous objects. 

The transition state from the spiral to the annu- 
lar form is shown in such nebulae as the one repre- 
sented in Fig. 189 (H. 604) ; and they then pass into 
the simple or compound annular nebula of which a 
type is given in Fig. 190. 

The space within most of these elliptic rings is 
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FltJ. 192. 


not perfectly dark, but is occupied either by a dif- 
fused faint nebulous light, as in Fig. 190, or, as in 
most cases, by a bright nucleus, round which some- 
times one ring, sometimes several, are disposed in 

various forms. In 
Fig. 191 a repre- 
sentation is given of 
a compound annular 
nebula (H. 854), with 
veiy elliptic rings and 
bright nucleus. 

According as the 
ring has its surface 
or its edge turned to- 
wards us, or accord- 
ing as our line of 
sight is perpent^^lar 
or more or less ob- 
liquely inclin^^ the 



surface of thqfl-ing, 


Elliptical Annular Nebula. (II. 1909.) its form apj^fOachcS 
Flo. 193. of a circle, a ring, 

an ellipse, or even a 
straight line. Nebulae 
of this latter kind are 
represented in Fig. 
192 (H. 1909), and in 
I'ig- t 93 (H. 2621). 
When an elliptical 
ring is extremely 
elongated, and the minor axis is much smaller than 



Elongated Nebula. (II. 2621.) 
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the major one, the density and brightness of the 
ring diminishes as its distance from the central 
nucleus increases ; and this takes place to such a 
degree sometimes, that at the furthest points of 
the ring, the ends cf the major axis, it ceases to 
be visible, and the continuity seems to be broken. 
The nebula has then the appearance of a double 
nebula, with a central spot as represented in Fig. 194 
(H. 3501) and Fig. 195 (H. 2552). 

Those nebulae, which appear with tolerably sharply 
defined edges in the form of a circle or slight 


Fig. 194. 



Annular N ebula with Centre. 


Doiihlf Netiili. (H. 3501.) <”• * 55 * ) 

ellipse, seem to belong to a much higher stage of 
development. From their resemblance to those 
planets which shine with a pale or bluish light, they 
have Been called planetary nebulae ; in form, how- 
ever, they vary considerably, some of them being 
spiral and some annular. Some of these planetary 
nebulffi are represented in Figs. 196 (H. 838), 197 
(H. 464), and 198 (H. 2241). The first has two 
central stars or nuclei, each surrounded by a dark 
space, beyond which the spiral streaks are dis- 
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posed ; the second has also two nuclei, but without 
clearly separable dark spaces ; the thir4 is without 
any nucleus, but shows a well-defined ring of light. 
The highest type of nebulae are certainly the 


Fig. 196. 



Planetary Nebula with two Stars. (H. 838.) 

stellar nebulae, in which a tolerably well-defined 
bright star is surrounded by a completely round 
disk or faint atmosphere of light, which sometimes 

Fig. 197. 


Planetary Annular Xcbula with 
two Stars. (II. 464.) 

fades away gradually into space, at other times 
terminates abruptly with a sharp edge. Figs. 199 
(H. 2098) and 200 (H. 450) exhibit the most striking 
of these very remarkable stellar nebulae : the first is 



Fig. 198,^ 



• ^ 

Planetary Nebula. (11.2241.) 
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^^punded by a system of rings like Saturn, with 
the ihin ed|^e turned towards us ; the second is a 
vept;able star of the eighth magnitude, and is not 
nebulous, but is surrounded by a bright luminous 
atmosphere perfectly concentric. To the right of 
the star is a small dark ^ace, such as often occurs 
in these nebulie, indicating perhaps an opening in 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

We have now passed in review all that is at 
present known of the nebulae, so far as their appear- 
ance and form have been revealed by the largest 



Fig. 200. 



Stellar Nebula. (H. 450.) 


telescopes. " The information as yet furnished by the 
spectroscope on this subject is certainly much less 
extensive, but is nevertheless of the greatest im- 
portance, since the spectroscope has power to reveal 
the nature and constitution of these remote heavenly 
^dies. It must here again be remembered that 
the character of the spectrum not only indicates 
what the substance is that emits the light, but also 
its physical condition. If the spectrum be a con- 
tinuous one, consisting of rays of every colour, or 
degree of refrangibility, then the source of light, is 

35 
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either a solid or liquid incandescent body ; if, 0||j|he 
contrary, the spectrum be composed of bright lints 
only, then it is certain that the light cbmes from 
luminous gas ; finally, if the spectrum be continuous, 
but crossed by dark lines interrupting the colours, 
it is an indication that the source of light is a 
solid or liquid incandescent body, but that the light 
has passed through an atmosphere of vapours at 
a lower temperature, which by their selective ab- 
sorptive power have abstracted thgse coloured rays 
which they would have emitted had they been self- 
luminous. 

Fig, 201. 


Spectrum of JN'ebula. (H. 4374.) 

When Huggins first directed his telespectroscope 
in August 1864 to one of these objects, a small but 
very bright nebula (H. 4374), he found to his great 
surprise that the spectrum (Fig. 201), instead of 
being a continuous coloured band such as that 
given by a star, consisted only of three bright lines. 

This one observation was sufficient to solve the 
long- vexed question, at least for this particular 
nebula, and to prove that it is not a cluster of inc^ 
vidual, separable stars, but is actually a gaseous 
nebula, a body of luminous gas. In fact, such a 
spectrum could only be produced by a substance in 
a §tate of gas ; the light of this nebula, therefore, 
was emitted neither by solid nor liquid incandescent 
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-niatter, nor by gases in a state of extreme density, 
as may be the case in the sun and stars, but by 
luminous gas in a highly rarefied condition. 

In order to discover the chemical nature of this 
gas, Huggins followed the usual methods of com- 
parison, and tested the spectrum with the Fraunhofer 
lines of the solar spectrum, and the bright lines of 
terrestrial elements. A glance at Fig. 202 will show 
at once the result of this investigation. The brightest 

Kk;. 202. 



M \ 


S^ectnim of Nebula compared with the Son and some Terrestrial Elements. 

line (i) of the nebula coincides exactly with the 
brightest line (N) of the spectrum of nitrogen, 
which is a double line. The faintest of the nebular 
lines (3) also coincides with the bluish-green hydro- 
gen line H /3, or, which is the same thing, with the 
Fraunhofer line F in the solar spectrum. The 
middle line (2) of the nebula was not found to 
coincide with any of the bright lines of the thirty 
terrestrial elements with which it has been compared; 
it lies not far from the barium line B a, but is not 
coincident with it. 

The question why the characteristic bright lines 

35 A 
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of these gases are not visible in the spectrum of the 
nebula has long occupied the attention of .Huggitts; 
and lately Frankland and Lockyer, as well as Secchi, 
have devoted themselves to this subject. It has 
been noticed by all these observers, with the ex- 
ception of Secchi, that when a Geissler’s tube in 
which either hydrogen or nitrogen has been made 
luminous by the electric spark is held at some 
distance from the slit of the spectroscope, and the 
spectra viewed a good way off, not onlj' does the 
double line of nitrogen appear as a single line, but 
the remaining bright lines of both gases entirely 
disappear, with the exception of those lines which 
are visible in the spectrum^f the nebula. 

Frankland and Lockyer have further shown that 
the spectrum of both hydrogen and nitrogen at a 
low temperature and under slight pressure consists 
only of one line in the green, from which it follows 
that the teinperatitre of the nebula is lower than that of 
our sun, and that its density is reniarkably small. 

Secchi, whose work “ Sulla grande nebulosa di 
0 Orionis ” contains an accurate drawing of this 
nebula, has found by comparison of the bright 
nitrogen line of the nebula with the spectrum of 
terrestrial nitrogen, that it corresponds with a dark 
space in the nitrogen spectrum of I. order, while it 
is coincident with a bright line in the spectrum of 
II. order.* As this spectrum of II. order is pro- 

* [The comparison of the lines of this nebula with the lines 
of tlie spectrum of nitrogen of II. order was originally made by 
Huggins at the close of 1864.] 
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duced by an electric spark at high tension, Secohi 
concludes that the nebulous mass must be in the 
same condition as terrestrial nitrogen in an electric 
current of high tension. Wiillner describes this con- 
dition as that of a high temperature (§§ 31 and 32); 
Frankland and Lockyer maintain, on the contrary, 
that the spectra of II. order, compo3sd of but few 
.bright lines, belong to a lower temperature than the 
continuous spectra of I. order.* 

Further investigations will be necessary before the 
true connection can be ascertained between the ten- 
sion of the electric current and the temperature and 
density of the gas brought by it into a state of 
luminosity ; or before evidence can be supplied as 
to the correctness of Huggins’ suggestion that there 
may be a peculiar absorptive power in space, by 
which the other lines present in terrestrial hydrogen 
and nitrogen are extinguished in the transmission 
of the nebular light to our earth, f 

* Fresh light has been thrown on this subject by the recent 
investigations of Zullner, “ Ueber das Nordlichtspectrum,” whose 
researches on the analog}^’ between the light emitted by the Nebulae 
and the Aurora Borealis and that derived from Geissler’s tubes 
warrant the conclusion that the temperature of the glowing gases 
in the Nebulae must be in general comparatively low, while in 
Geissler’s tubes, on the contrary, it is high. 

t [The early experiments of Huggins showed that in respect oi 
the gases hydrogen and nitrogen, when the intensity of their light 
was diminished in any way, as by the removal of the spark from 
the slit, or by the interposition of screens of neutral tint glass, the 
line in each gas coincident with one of the lines of the nebula 
was the last to disappear. At present we have no certain know- 
ledge of the state of things in the nebuloe, whether the visibility 
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Besides the spectrum containing’ these thrift 
bright lines, the nebula gave also a very faint con- 
tinuous spectrum (Fig. 201) of scarcely perceptible 
width, which from its nature could proceed only 
from the diffused light of a faintly glowing nucleus, 
either solid or liquid, or from faintly luminous 
matter in the form of a cloud of solid or liquid 
particles. 

All planetary nebulae yield the same spectrum ; 
the bright lines appear with considerable intensity 
in the spectroscope, and are of sufficient brilliancy 
to compare with the bright lines in the spectrum of 
a candle, although the nebulae may not be brighter 
in the heavens than stars of the ninth magnitude.* 
The reason of this is that the light of the candle is 
spread out into a continuous spectrum, while that 
of the nebula remains concentrated into a few lines; 
the principle is identical with that by which the 
spectra of the solar prominences have been since 

of one line only of the gases composing them (in a few nebul.-e 
a second line of hydrogen near G is seen) is due to the diminution 
of their light by the imperfect transparency of interstellar space 
through which the light has passed, or to their original feeble 
luminosity. By direct comparison with the light of a candle 
Huggins found the intrinsic brilliancy of nebula No. 462S to be 
equal to of the annular nebula in Lyra to and of the 
Dumb-bell nebula to of the intensity of the flame of a sperm 
candle burning 160 grains per hour. These results would be 
affected by any interstellar absorption, should such exist.] 

'■ ['I'hough the lines of the nebulae are distinctly visible under 
favourable circumstances, the terrestrial lines to be comjmred with 
theip must not be brilliant ; when an induction sjjectra is used, the 
light has frequently to be diminished in intensity by a piece of 
neutral tint glass.] 
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olfeerved in sunlight simultaneously with the greatly 
subdued spectrum of daylight (§57). 

During the years 1865 and 1866 more than sixty 
nebulae were examined by Huggins with the spec- 
troscope, mainly with the intention of ascertaining 
whether those which were clearly resolvable by the 
telescope into a cluster of bright points gave a con- 
tinuous spectrum, or one composed of bright lines. 
The extreme faintness of these objects, and the cir- 
cumstance that investigations of this kind can only 
be carried on during the absence of the moon in 
ver\’ clear nights, render spectroscopic observations 
of these heavenly bodies exceedingly difficult, and 
the results uncertain.* It is only by observations and 
measures many times repeated, especially when un- 
dertaken by different astronomers at various places, 
that the disturbing influences may in course of time 
be eliminated, and trustworthy results obtained. 

As a result of his observations, Huggins divides 
the nebulae into two groups : 

1 . The nebulae giving a spectrum of one or more 
bright lines. 

2. The nebulae giving a spectrum apparently con- 
tinuous. 

* [The results contained in the following table may be accepted 
as trustworthy and certain so far as they go. In the case of the 
nebulae, which give a spectrum apparently continuous, it is uncer- 
tain whether these excessively faint spectra contain absorption 
lines. The uncertainty stated in the text applies rather to the 
much larger number of still fainter objects observed by Hudgins 
but which, on account of this uncertainty, are not included in his 
published observations.] 
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About a third of the sixty nebulae observed BIb- 
long to the first group ; their spectrum consists of 
one, two, or three bright lines ; a few showing at 
the same time a very narrow, faint, continuous 
spectrum. They are as follows ; — the numbers refer 
to Sir John Herschel’s general catalogue : 


No. 

4373 

- - - 37 H. IV. ! 

No 

. 2102 - 

- 27 

H. IV 


4390 

- - - 6 2. i 

99 

4214 . 

- 5 

V 


4514 

- - - 73 H. IV. 

99 

4403 “ 

- 17 

M. 


4510 

- SI H. IV. ' 

99 

4572 - 

- 16 

H. I\'. 

j> 

4628 

- I H. IV. 1 

99 

4499 - 

- 38 

H. VI. 

j» 

4447 

Annular nebula in Lyra j 

99 

4827 - 

- 705 

i:. 11. 


4964 

- 18H. iv. ; 

99 

4627 - 

- 192 

H. I. 

?» 

4532 

- Dumb-bell : 

99 

385 * 

- 76 

M. 

?) 

1189 

- Nebula in Orion ' 

99 

386 . 

• *93 

H. I. 

99 

2102 

- - - 27 H. IV. i 

99 

2343 - 

- 97 

M. 


Clusters and nebulae showing a continuous spec 
trum without lines : 


No 

4294 

- 

- 

92 M. 

No, 

4230 



- *3 M. 

•9 

4244 

. 

- 

50 H. iV. 

99 

4238 



- 12 M. 

99 

1 16 

Nebula in Andromeda 

99 

4244 



- 50 H. IV 

99 

117 

- 

- 

32 M. 

W 

4256 



- 10 M. 

99 

428 


55 Andromedic 

99 

43*5 



- 199 H. II. 

99 

826 


- 

2 H. IV. 

99 

4357 



- 11 M. 

99 

4670 


- 

IS M. 

99 

4437 



- 1 1 M. 

99 

4678 



18 H. V. 

99 

444 * 



- 47 H. I. 

99 

105 



iSi H. I. 


4473 


. Auwers 44 

99 

307 



iS6 H. I. 

99 

4885 


- 

- $6M. 

99 

575 



IS6 H. I. 

99 

4526 



2081 h. 

99 

1949 



81 M. 

99 

4625 



- 52 H. I. 

99 

1950 



82 M. 

99 

4600 



- 15H.V. 

99 

3572 



SI M. 

99 

4760 



- 207 H. V. 

99 

2841 



43 H. V. 

99 

4815 



- 53 H. I. 

99 

3474 



63 M. 

99 

4821 



- 233 H. II. 

99 

3636 



3 M. 

99 

4879 



- 251 H. II. 

99 

4058 

- 

- 

2IS H. I. 

99 

4883 

- 


- 212 H. I. 

99 

4159 

- 

- 

1945 h. 







The glass photographs which Huggins has had 
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prepared from drawings of some of the most inte- 
resting gaseous nebulae include also their spectra 

P'lc;. 203. 



rianetary Annular Nebula in Aquarius, with Spectrum. 


of lines, so that both can be exhibited upon the 
screen at the same time. 

Fig. 203 is the planetary annular nebula in Aqua- 


Fig. 204. 



Stellar Nebula. (H. 450.) 

rius, from a drawing made by Lord Rosse (Fig. 1 99) : 
the nebula, the ring of which is turned edgeways 
towards us, gives a spectrum of three bright lines, 
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as in Fig. 201, one of which is due to nitrogen, and 
another to hydrogen. 

Fig. 204 represents on an enlarged scale the 
same nebula that has been already given from one 
of Lord Rosse’s drawings in Fig. 200 ; its structure 
is essentially the same as that of the former one — 
a luminous gaseous mass with a central nucleus of 
light, and surrounded by a luminous ring, the whole 
surface of which being turned towards us, causes' 

Fig. 205. 


Spiral Nebula (H. 4964), with Spectram. 

the nebula to assume a very different form. The 
spectrum also consists of three bright lines. 

The nebula (H. 4964) represented in Fig. 205, will 
be seen at a glance to be of a spiral character ; it 
is remarkable because its spectrum contains four 
bright lines, two of which indicate hydrogen and 
one nitrogen. 

The spectrum of the annular nebula in L)rra (H. 
4447), Fig. 206, consists, on the contrary, of only 
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one bright line, that of nitrogen. When the spec- 
troscope is so directed to the nebula that the slit 
cuts straight through it, the bright line appears to 
be composed of two brilliant lines corresponding to 
the upper and lower segments of the ring. These 
two lines are united by a small band, which shows 
that the faint inner portion of the nebula is of the 
same substance as that of the surrounding ring. 

The great nebula of Orion (Figs. 183 and 184) 


Fio. 206. 



Annular Nebula in Lyra, with bpectruin. 

has been the subject of spectroscopic investigations. 
Its spectrum consists of three very conspicuous 
bright lines, one of which again indicates nitrogen 
and another hydrogen. 

Huggins has lately repeated his former observa- 
tions with instruments of much greater power, and 
compared especially these two lines with those of 
the terrestrial gases, under circumstances which 
gave him a spectrum four times the length of the 
one he obtained in his earlier investigations. The 
result of these observations, continued for several 
nights, was to show the complete coincidence, even 
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in this greatly extended spectrum of the nebular 
lines, with those of both gases, so that there can be 
no remaining doubt as to the identity of the lines. 

Recently a fourth line has been seen in this 
nebula by*'Captain Herschel in India, by Lord 
Rosse, and also by Professor Win lock, of Harvard 
Observatory — the same line which Huggins had 
before observed in the nebula H. 4964 (Fig. 205), 
and which belongs apparently to hydrogen. It has 
been suggested by the last-named obser\'er that 
very probably other faint lines exist in this spec-r^ 
trum which can only be revealed by more powerful 
instruments. 

All actual clusters of stars, separable by the 
telescope into individual bright points, give a con- 
tinuous spectrum, without either gaps or bright 
lines. There are, however, some instances where 
resolvable nebulae — the cluster in Hercules, for 
example — ^give different and peculiar spectra, con- 
sisting of bands and dark Jines.* It would there- 
fore be interesting to inquire how far and in what 
manner the classification of nebulae, as given by 
the spectroscope, is in accordance with the classifi- 
cation made by the telescope. 

This information is given in the following table, 
drawn up by Lord Oxmantown,t by whom a revi- 

* [The spectrum of this cluster ends abruptly in the orange 
at about the position of I). The s])ectrum appears unequal in 
brilliancy, which suggests the presence of bright or dark lines, but 
no lines have been certainly detected. — ThU. Trans. 1866, p. 382.] 
t [The present Earl of Rosse, whose successful researches on 
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sion has been undertaken of all the observations 
made with his father’s great telescope of such of 
the nebulae and clusters as had been examined by 


Huggins. 

Contitmous Spectrum of 
Spectrum. Lines. 

Clusters lo o 

Resolved, or apparently resolved - - lo o 

Resolvable, or ai)i)arently resolvable • - 5 6 

Blue or green, no resolvability - - - o 4 

No resolvability apparent - - - - 6 5 

31 15 

Not observed through Lord Rosse’s telescope 10 4 

Total - - * 4^ 19 


Half of the nebulae giving a continuous spectrum 
have been resolved into stars, and about a third 
more are probably resolvable ; while of those 
yielding a spectrum of lines, not one has been cer- 
tainly resolved by Lord Rosse. Considering the 
extreme difficulty attending investigations of this 
kind, there is scarcely any doubt that there is a com- 
plete accordance between the results of the telescope 
and spectroscope; and therefore those nebulae giving 
a continuous spectrum are clusters of actual stars, 
while those giving a spectrum of bright lines must 
be regarded as masses of luminous gas, of which 
nitrogen and hydrogen form the chief constituents. 

68 . Comets and their Spectra. 

Besides the planets, which, already cold or in 
process of cooling, derive their light from the in- 

the heat of the moon give promise of the good work we Inajr 
expect from his use of the noble instruments now in his hands.] 
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candescent sun round which they revolve in their 
appointed orbits, all travelling- nearly in one plane 
among the fixed stars in regular progress from west 
to east, there appear from time to time certain other 
wandering stars of peculiar aspect, which, from their 
rapid change of form and size, their fantastic con- 
tour, and their brilliant light, usually excite the 
greatest attention. These remarkable visitors are 
comets ; and though their laws of motion have been 
well ascertained, yet their physical constitution has 
presented greater difficulties to astronomers thai? 
even that of the nebul®. When they first become 
visible, their motion is evidently round the sun, but 
frequently in orbits of such great elongation as hardly 
to be called elliptical, travelling, besides, in all pos- 
sible planes and directions — sometimes, like the 
planets, from west to east, sometimes in the reverse 
way from east to west. Several of these extraor- 
dinary objects move in closed orbits round the sun 
with a regular period of revolution ; others come 
quite unexpectedly from the regions of space into 
our system, and retreat again to be .‘em no more. 
The periodic comets are as follows : — 



Teriud. 

j Distance from the Sun. 

Comet. 


Perihelion. 

1 Aphelion. 


Years. 

. 

Miles. 

Encke’.s 

3 J 

289 Millions. 

) 350 Milliorts. 

VVinnecke’s 

SJ 

69 .. 

1 50* .. 

Bror.sen’.s ] 

Si 

55 

i S»6 » 

Biela’s 1 

6 i 

70 

1 564 

Faye’s I 

Halley’s 1 

7 l 

76 )i 

156 

52 

i 543 

1 3 « 7 S 
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While these comets have but a short period, 
there are others, such as the comets of 1858, 1811, 
and 1844, the calculated periods of which amount 
respectively to 2,100, 3,000, and 100,000 years. 
Differences of quite a proportionate magnitude are 
observable in relation to the points of nearest 
approach to and greatest distance from the sun. 
Encke’s comet is twelve times nearer the sun at its 
perihelion than at its aphelion. Some of them, 
with an orbit extending beyond Jupiter, approach 
so close to the sun as almost to graze the surface. 
Newton estimated that the comet of 1680 came so 


Fig. 207. 



Donati’s Comet on the 2nd of July, 1858. 

near to the sun that its temperature must have ex- 
ceeded by two thousand _ times that of melted iron. 
At its nearest approach it was removed from the 
sun by only a sixth of his diameter. The comet of 
1843, also, was so near the sun at its perihelion as 

to be seen in broad daylight. 

Most comets exhibit a planetary disk, more or 
less bright, which is called the nucleus, and this is 
surrounded by a fainter cloudy or nebulous en 
velope, the coma ; the nucleus and coma 
head of the comet. In almost all comets visible^ to 
the naked eye, there streams out from the head a 
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fan of light — the tail, consisting of one or more 
luminous streaks, which varj' in width and length, 
are sometimes straight, sometimes curved, but 
almost always turned away from the sun, forming 
the prolongation of a straight line connecting the 
sun and the comet. While telescopic comets are 
usually without a tail, which causes them to assume 
the appearance of a more or less irregularly shaped 
nebula possessing a nucleus, an example of whi<^ 
is given in Donati’s comet (Fig. 207), as it ap- 
peared when first seen on the 2nd of June, 1858, 
the comet of July 1861 exhibited two tails (Fig^ 
208), and the comet of 1844 had even six. 





July Comet on the 3r(l of July, l86i. 


Comets are transparent in every part, and cause 
no refraction in the light of the stars seen through 
them. Bessel saw a fixed star through Halley’s 
comet, and Struve one through Biela’s comet, 
when distant only a few seconds from the centre of 
the nucleus, which passed over the star in both in- 
stances without either rendering it invisible or even 
perceptibly fainter ; from accurate measures taken at 
the time, and the calculated motion of the comet, it 
was evident that the position of the star had not 
been changed by any refraction of the light. 
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Similar observations were made* with respect to 
Donati’s comet of 1858 (Fig. 209), and the comet of 
July 1861 (Fig. 210).* Close to the head of the for-; 
mer, where the tail at its commencement was about 
54,000 miles in thickness, Arcturus ‘fras seen to. 
shine with undiminished brightness.; while in both 
comets a number of fixed stars appeared in full 
brilliancy through even a much thicker portioiv of 
the tail. The comet of 1828 possessed a nucleus 
about 528,000 miles in diameter, 3iid yet Struve 
saw a star of the eleventh magnitude through it, 
% which seems to justify the conclusion of 


fio. 209. 



IP iJ!) K" I I 1 ) 1.1 . 

Donati's Comet cm the 5th cvf Octob^^ ^5&. 


Babinet, drawn from his own observations, that a 
comet ha§ no influence, upon the light of f| Star, 
and that stars of the tenth and eleventh magnitude, 
and some even fainter, may be seen through their 
greatest mass without losing in the smallest degree 
either their light or their colour. 

The nucleus of a comet is gready affected both 
in siae and density by its approach to the sun ; but 
from the want of any sharply defined edge it is diffi- 
cult to measure its diameter with any accuracy. The 
comets of 1 798 and 1 805 each possessed a nucleus 

See Westermaon's Monatsheften, V., p. 377, and XL, p. 568^ 
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the diameter of which was twenty-two and twenty- 
six miles respectively ; that of the great comet of 
1811 attained a diameter of 380 miles, while that 
of 1843 reached 4,680 miles, and the comet of 1845 
as much as 7,468 miles. Donati’s combt measured 
on the ist of September, 1858, 13,894 miles in 
diameter; while on the 25th of the same month it 
did not exceed 1,526 miles. 

The nebulous envelope, or coma, is also subject 

Fig. 210. 




July Comet on the 2nd of July, i86l. 

to changes in form and size, according as the comet 
approaches or recedes from the sun. It might be 
expecte<f that the coma on approaching the sun 
would expand and become rarefied by the extreme 
heat; but, as in the nucleus, exactly the reverse 
has often been observed. In Encke’s cornet^ for 
instance, in the year 1838, the diameteil^ of the 
coipa on the 9th of October was 285,480 miles ; on 
the 25th of the same month it was 122,616 miles ; 
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on tho 23rd of November it measured 39,302 miles ; 
and on the 17th of December it was only 3,038 
miles. 

The tail prolongation of the coma, and is in 
most cases ^imtied away from 
the sli^ (Fig. 211), whether 
the ,be approaching or 

receding from the sun in the 
course of its orbit. 

A drawing by Professor 
John Miiller, given in Kg. 

212, ^ows this posiUon of 
the toil veiy clearly. In Ae 
ma.fF^ position of 
is marked on tfaeJMPHIe 
to tfatt thi, afdi ^ ^ 

SeptewONir, and, 

14th of October/a 3 l^>P^ 
places are connected 
straight linc^ with tho places 
of the comet for those dates! 

The tail appears always 
curved, with the convex;skle 
turned towards the direction 
of the comet’s motion. At 
the same time this prweding 
edge is much more sharply 
defined thanjbe concave side, just as if some resist- 
ing medium had impeded the advance of the tail, 
and forced it back. But the tail does not always 
maintain this position ; comets have been observed 

.36 A 
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where the tail has been turned towards the sun, and 
others again possessed several tails, all turned in 
opposite directions. 



As a comet approaches the sun, the tail regu- 
larly increases, from which it appears that the sun, 
whether by the action of heat 6r other means, con- 
tributes essentially to the formation of the tail, and 
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produces a separation of material particles from the 
head of the comet. The length of the tail is rarely 
less than 500,000 miles, and in some cases it ex- 
tends as far 100,00#, t)0O or;|| 5 o, 000,900 miles. 

The breadth of the t^ of the gjdtt c^et of 181 1 
at its widest part was nearly i4,ood,ocjk:^miles; the 
length 'll 6,000,000; and that of d: 
of the same year even 140,000,01 
yet the formation of the tail tak^ 
short space of time, often in a few weeks, even 
days. 

Fto. iii3. 



The iijfuence exercised on the formation of the 
tail by its approach to the sun was shown in the 
comet of i68o, for at its perihelion it travelled at 
the rate of 1,216,800 miles in .an hour, an^ as a 
consequence, put forth a tail in two days 54,0^,000 
miles in length. 

It is easily conceivable that under such circum- 
stances the mass of a comet must be exceedingly 
small. It is veiy probable that our earth actually 
passed on the 30th of June, 1861, through part of 
the tail of the magnificent comet called the July 


e secmid comet 



place in # veiy' 
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comet (Fig. 213), which suddenly appeared in the 
heavens as if by magic on the 29th of June, and no 
indication of such a contact was evinced beyond a 
peculiar php^hcMtscence in |he atmosphere which 
was fioticwhy Mr. Hind, an<l^ 1 so at the Liverpool 
Obse^atojfy; .,|i^ the same.?Jly*the comet 1776 
pa^<^mbi% satellites of Jupiter without dis- 
^tiieir portion in the slightest degree. This 
^he case, however, with the comet, few the 
^of tii<!planet was so great on its small 
*^tb it' quite <wt of its course into an 
new^^bk, which it now accomplishes in 
abouti^ht^ears. 

Wev^tist now consider ^the remarkatdi^l^he- 
nom^OB of a comet b«i|s^vided into tltti ir--*" 

each part becoming ifc-j 

an orbit of its ow^t* 
to Biela’s coniet^flkittMpiim 
1845. When _ observ^ff thi i^i^h o ^y faKj(j^mber 
of that yeiw, it appeared 'as a i^t flliP|^t!C|ii*spot, 
not perfectly round, with an . iabreased dqpsity 
towards middle. On the iqdi of December it 
was rather more elongated, and ten dadyater it had 
beconii^ivided in^ two Mparate clpiafl^ masses of 

leusand 


Snsions, each 


equaf 

tail, a 3 J 9 for three months one followed Bie other at a 
distance of one-tenth, sut^quently one-fifth, of the 
moons diameter. The pair made their appe^pince 
again in August 1852, after having travell^ together 
in onft common orbit round the sun for mote than 
six years and a half ; but the distance between them 
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had much increased, and from 154,000 miles, it had 
now reached 1,404,000 miles. Nor is this all: in 
conformity with its known period, the return of this 
comet was expected^n. the year again in 

1866, when it must h^i^been yisibld fro#^e earth, 
as its path crossed th^ earth’s orbit at^the place 
where the earth was ontlie 30thofNbve!linber»|JN(^- 
withstanding the most diligent search, hm||g|er, 
the comet could not be found, and it wou^^Jl^m 
that either, like Lexell’s comet, it 1^ bee^lMprn 
out of its orbit by some member cn the^solar^Pm, 
or else, as analogy suggests, it has to be a 

comet, and has passed into some ot^rrlgirm of 

than might seem 

nomencB^HEl||i!^m^|l«|&ffl^ by the naked 
eye. buo|mKiitiiiMpNiSBl^l»ttelesc in order 
to obtyn^.’i M |g‘ ground foB^nilswering queries as to 
the phj^Cal^tture of theseTieavenly bodies, as well 
as ta^#ci^uire a^tanda^ by which to compare the 
facts collected , by telescopic ol serration with those 
gathered by i|pctrum arttdysis. 

These qu^lons are directed in the first plaic^ to 
the considerHl>n of whether comets, like fixedpilars 
and nebulae, are self-luminous, or whether, like pla- 
nets, they shine by the reflected light of the sun ; in 
the second place, to the consideration of their material 
composlii^n and physical constitution. That the 
nucleus of a comet cannot be in itself a dark hnd 
solid body such as the planets «re, is proved by its 
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great transparency ; but this does not preclude the 
possibility of its consisting of innumerable solid par- 
ticles separated one from another, which when illu- 
minated^ by the sun, give hy;,the reflection of the 
soh||tlight iSie impression mass. 
It flr thei«fort been oohcluded that comets are 
ei^^.«jDom]»|ed ef ,a sbbstance which, like gas in a 
stile of «iltr&l(e ra^f^u^tion, is perfectly transparent, 
or of small solitt psutieles individually separated by 
in uyt ning spaces^ tfatough which the light of a star 
can'|ili^‘with<mt <>bstruction, and which, ht;ld toge- 
ther by mutual attraction, as well as by gravitation 
towi^^'^a central denser conglomeration, moves 
through space like a clf^Htd ^ ’h im- 

possible that comets vnt||b|t|^/hji^u^ 
of gas at a white heat, ^v^tution to the 

nebulae, while those‘j^Si^||m| a ijucleus a^ com- 
posed of disengage<r^mlw’^p!^ticles. 'In^y case, 
the connection lately nc^iced fcy between 

comets and meteor showmns seems tolB^i)^ the 
supposition that in many comets^a<:Sini£||^^ggre- 
gation of particles exists. 

It has been thought that the pdlMitiofi^f light 
fiiraMhed a means for ascertaining ll^ light 
of ^iimject was inherent or ; am feji M^rted 

by the observations made on the nuclei ‘^§iP|co 
for this purpose, the opinion hhs been confidently 
expressed that comets shine by reflected 4^% and 
not by any light of their own. But o'Ulll'^atiohs 
of this kind are in no way decisive, becau.se' in all 
polariscopes diflusedt irregularly reflected light ap- 
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pears, just as little polarized as that given out by an 
independent source. 

Spectrum analysis ^ould at once answer this 
question were a cqp^t bright enough to form a 
complete spectrum;’p|||iPhe light of the^met ^v^e 
only reflected sunlight, the spectrpn ^oulcMpen 
be like that of the moon and planets^ con^l^iis 
one crossed by the Fraunhofer^ines. '^ Butfor the 
formation of such a spectnun ,4 narrow sMt is 
necessar)', and none of the coaK^ which haWflp- 
peared within the last few years litiye bej^'h^ht 
enough to allow of their spectra being examined 
with a close setting of the slit. On this ik>in|^ere* 
fore, the question rematmNpt present undecided. 

Donati, at I^renpe, the first to examine 
spectrosc<^ica||I^Cltl^|l^ttp^TOmets : he compared 
the speptrunH)l||N( spectra 

of met^b^ were wider than 

the lumii)^l|||yparte^^aiil^^|^^ that the entire 
specf|il^t^^piKted of bright lines. 

Tieijlq^s.'rOoinet- was ^served in Januar}'’ 1866 
by Seechi aDiij|fffi^p;gins, who found that it yielded 
a contijnDH^ ’jlj l ^d ^m «cceedingly faint at the two 
ends, whii^ three bright lines were seen hy^t^e 

only one by Hugging, ^^he 
line seSpl^jiy iiofh observers was the brightest, and 
was siti^ted about half-way between b and F of the 
solaj^^^^dtram. Sochi’s view of this spectrum is 
givetf^fipFig. 214; none of the three bright lines 
coincided wf#» those of the nebula in Orion.* It 
appears from this that the nucleus is at least parti- 
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self-luminous, and is composed of gas in a 
luminous condition. On the other hand, the con- 
tinuous spectrum proves that some of the light is 
reflected sunlight, for admitted that 

the ^ma is formed solid or liquid 

parses. 

Tip r r f ^ ~ r np r ^ rm i ti n n as to the 
nature or condittiC||| from which w'e 

receive only reflects ll^t : it is however probable 
tha^lhe c<Hna andj|$il are of the same substance as 
thi|^iis|e^ These observations, therefore,^yield 
no further r^ult than th^^ a gas in a state of lumi- 





nosity is present in th<B comest, but that # the 
same time, either from tiiis gas ^ or from other 
portions of the comet which are non< 4 uminous» sun- 
light is also reflected. 

flbMthe years 1866 and the 

spec^tm of two small comets, ffd to 

consist of a continuous spectruijtii»assrei]^'^SiJ^ 
of bright lines. The light of^ these obli|bs' was 
therefore, like Tempel’s comet, comp(»^|p|^i)|; of 
reflected light and partly of contK^ own'^light. 

The year 1868 brought 4he rett 4 ll|^ two periodic 
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comets of greater brilliancy, the comet of Brorsen 
(I.), and that of Winnecke (II.) 

Brorsen s comet (I., 1868) had in the telescope the 
appearance of a nie^||||[^|^ular nebula, in which the 



Sun, Cafbon, and the Nebulae. 


brigiitn^lp^pidly increased towards the centre, but 
in whifc^ th6 CMSlence bf a nucleus was doubtful ; 
there was only ^^ikint tr£|oe of a tail, or more pro- 
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perly merely a slight expansion of the coma on the 
side away from the sun. 

Secchi examined this comet with a simple direct- 
vision spectroscope, and cofngjared the spectrum with 
that of Venus, bringing thi^liPmet and the comet 
alt^ately into the same {j^lpbin the instrument. 

Huggins bbserv^ the isani^comet from the 2nd 
to the 13th of May, and found, with Secchi, that 
the 'spectrum (Fig. 215, No. 5) was discontinuous, 
copl^tmg of three bright bands ; the length 
sh(|pifd that the light of the centre of the 
as ^11 as that of the coma, had entered tH^spec- 
troscope. The lMigl|test band of light was the 
middle one in the gi^Nsn, about half-w'ay libtween 
the Fraunht^er lihei^>ili^.F. When the sky was 
very favourable, thie was red^^ to a single 
bright line of the wi(||t|£ .of^ 4 he comet’s 

nucleus* i. The secondf^Sii^d, less infdhs^'^but still 
very bright, was situatcn^ theyellow-gr^* nearly 
in the middle of the Spi^ hwiliwe# 
lines 6 and D. Occasionally j|notlier ba^could be 
traced in the red, but it was difficult to hx^ts place. 
The third band was in the blue^^ inwards the violet, 
about a third of the distam^bi^tween F unj^. 

extremely il^fit lij^t, ihia||||^raw- 

ing, was appai^t at the sam^ time,o|4e|!^H||l>ole 
spa^e of the spectrum, the indication 'iihl^li^faint 
continuous spectrum. 

By narrowing the slit, th^^ loniin|^ bands 
could not be resolved into liBllj|,«which li^e case 



m. 

Or ^th Wiimeckc’s Comet (II., 1868). 

coma, ^(^uding the extremely faint luminous enve- 
lope. aj^tM^ted^ to ' about 6' 20', the length of the 
tail bela^ more t|t^ i“. The tail, as shown, in 
^ig[* 216, went out from the coma, and 
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^med to have ' no connection with the bright 
nucleus. The following side, that turned away 
from the direction of motion, was sharply defined, 
while the other siide gradually lost itself In space. 

When Secchi eniiiiined tlje comet on the 21st of 
June with a simple spectraeis^ without a slit, the 
spectrum was seen n^nsdst of three brilliant 
bands of light, brightest of which was in the 
green, another less bright in the yellow, and the 
faintest was situated in the blue. When this in- 
stmment was excha^^ |or one of HofmMi|^ 
direct-vision spectroscopes; the three bandsj^^f^ 
well defined, and dispulirsed light had-.4isap- 
peared. On comparing the position of the^ Iine.s 
with those exhifcli^ by the spectra of various 
metals, it was fothid lhat the middle one lay very 
neai;4o t^"^ Inagnesitria line 6 , but the spectrum, as 
a whdtSi could not be. bipught to agree with that 
of anyJinetaU' He pei^ved, however^ a great 
resemblance iktween ^On^spectrum of the ** comet 
and that of carburetted hydrogen, whtdi made him 
condude that the light from the sel&luminous part 
of the comet was produced, by tj^at subsumes. 

Ifttggins investigated Win^l^e’s comet with a 
spa^^pscope consisting of of and 

has- given a drawing of the cdl^ 
well as of its specthim, ^gethar ^th die 5p q| |a of 
the substances with whicm it was compi^a^. In 
Fig. 215, No. 4, is the spectruitf of the c^ptit ; No. 2 
ths|t of the electric spark, ia^_olWfe • oib: No. 3 
die electric spark, in oleiai^gas^i No. 6 gives 
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the principal lines of some of the substances 
brought into comparison by means of the electric 
spark (N. = nitrogen, O. = oxygen, H. = hydrogen, 
Mg. = magnesium, Na. s sodium). 

The apparatus employed by Huggins for these 
comparisons is shown in Fig. 217.. The olefiant gas 
was contained in the gl^ bottle a, from whence it 
flowed through the tube 6 , into which were soldered 
two platinum wires e and /, At the place where the 
spark was to pass a hole waS bored through the glass 
the edges of the openj^g carefully ground, and 
Ae opening closed by a smooth plate of glass. The 
light of the glowing gas was reflected by the small 
mirror c on to the reflecting prism in the interior of 
the tube, by which it was thrown on to the lower 
half of the slit, while the light of the comet was 
received upon the upper hajpf. By this ifieans the 
spectrum of the olefiant gas produced by the electric 
spark was brought ipto close juxtaposition with the 
spectrum of the cwnet, so as to admit of an exact 
comparison. 

Secchi’s observations have been completely con- 
firmed by^,^ose of Huggins; the spectrum of the 
comet consisted of three broad bright bands, which 
were ^harply de^ ) |(i ^ « ^ t the edge towards the red, 
but %|ed away gradually on the opposite side? 
Hug^l^h, however, did not succeed in resolving the 
bands into sharp lines, but the middle and brightest 
band append to commence with a well-defined 
bright line, M^ien jjie slit was placed on the e4ge 
of the coma the thfi||ilhands were still distinguishable, 
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bujt when the slit wa»directed t(|i^e fainter light of 
the tail the spectrum appeared to be ccmtinuous. 

If the spectrum^ of the comet be compared with 
that of carbon which *has been disengaged from 
olive oil or olefiant gas by the heat of the electric 


Kia ai7. 



Hu4;g:inj>’ Apparatu!* fur ubncrving the Sjiectra of Hydrocarbons. 


spark, there is no great resemblance to be observed 
between them ;• the lines of hydrogen, moreover, 


* [This statement is not correct Hi yg ins founds as may be seen 
in Ftg. 21$, the spectrum of this comet t<i.be apparently identml 
that of carbon '<as^tained by the plusage of the inductipn 
npBxk in olefiant gas^^noll^y in the position in the spectrum of nie 
bands, but also in'thw general chaneters and relative brightness. 
The spectrum of Brorsen’s come^^ as shown in the diagtam No. s, 
not agree wid) that of carf^< The carbon as 

«^j|fiimed when the spark passes in olive oU^N^^ a,, differs from 
Ito. 3 only in that tte bands are resolvable into fine Imes. The 
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belongring to th#* spectrum of olefiant gas are «ot 
present in the spectrum of the comet. 

The same comet was spectroscopically observed 
by H. M. C. Wolf at Paris. It was remarked also 
by him that the three bright bands separated from 
each other by perfectly dark spaces could not be 
condensed into lines by narrowing the slit, and thus 
the spectrum offered no analogy to that of a nebula. 

The spectrum of the comet I., 1870 (Winnecke) 
was examined by A\'olf and Rayet ; it consisted, like 
the spectra of earlier comets, of three bright bands 
which spread out upon a continuous spectrum.* 

si 

bands in the spectrum of the comet were like those obtained when 
olefiant gas is used, irresolvable into lines. The lines of the other 
coni[)onent of olefiant gas, hydrogen, are omitted in the diagram. 
'I'he lines of hydrogen were not visible in the spectrum of the 
comet It appears to be right to consider this specj^um of bright 
bands to l)e that of airbon, and not that of any stable hydrocarbon, 
for Huggins found the same bands, together with the lines of 
nitrogen, men the spark was taken in cyanogen, and a spectrum 
essentially the i^me, but less complete, when compounds of 
carbon with oxygen were employed.] 

[Huggins gives the following description of the spectrum of 
Comet I., 1871 (Proceedings R. S. 1871) : — 

“On April 7 a faint comet was discovered by Dr. Winnecke. 

I observed the comet on April 1 3 and May 2. On both days the 
comet ms exceedingly faint, and on May 2 it was rendered more 
difficult to observe by the light of the moon and a faint haze in 
the atmosphere. It presented the appearance of a small faint 
coma, with an extension in the directfcn from the sun. Whfeo^ 
observed in the spectrosc9])e, I could -detect the light of the coma 
to consist almost entirely of three bright bands. A fair measure 
was obtained of the centre of^ the middle band, which was the 
brightest; it)gives for this band a wjsive-length of about 510 mib 
lionths of a millimetre. I was not a 1 >le to d® tnore than estimate 
roughly the position of the less refirangitie band. The result 
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It would be premature to dra# decisive results 
from these comprehensive but as yet isolated obser- 
vations. The spectrum of the three bright bands is 
derived unquestionably from the light of the comet’s 
nucleus, and not from that of the coma, which is far 
too faint and ill-defined to produce such a spectrum ; 
it may therefore be assumed that the nucleus is 
self-luminous, and that it is very possibly composed 
of glowing gas containing carbon. This theory’ has 
already been opposed by Prazmowski, who instituted 
some experiments on light reflected from faintly 
illuminated strips of coloured paper, and found that 
the spectrum of a body faintly illuminated by^^the 
sun presented exactly the same appearance which 
was observed by Secqhi and Huggins in the comet 
of 1 868 ; the specttum of bands, therefore, given by 
this comet is not a proof of its being self-luminous, 
and even the light emitted by the nucleus may also 
be a reflected light.* Secchi maintains, on the con- 
trary, that the dark and bright absorption bands 
which are seen in the spectrum of light reflected 
from coloured substances never have those sharj> 
edges which are observ’ed in the spectra of comets : 
in his fine polariscope, polarization was observed 

gives 545 millionths. The thin! band was situated at about the 
|Kune distance from the middle band on the more refrangible side. 
It ‘sirould appear that this comet is similar in constitution to the 
comets which I examined in i868.”] 

* [Prazmowski's objection is uQipnable. Hugg^s has remarked 
^t a spectrum of bright i^ds might be given by a gas in a 
fluosescent state, but the circumstance of the coinc^ence of the 
cometaty i^>ectttim that of carbon would remain unexplained.] 
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principally in the coma, and scarcely at all in the 
nucleus, which, had it reflected the sun’s light, would 
have shown the greater amount of polarization. 

By collating these various phenomena, the con- 
viction can scarcely be resisted that the nuclei of 
comets not only emit their own light, which is that 
of a glowing- gas, but also, together with the coma 
and the tail, reflect the light of the sun. There 
seems, therefore, nothing to contradict the theory 
that the mass of a comet may be composed of minute 
solid bodies kept apart one from another in the same 
way as the infinitesimal particles forming a cloud 
of ^st or smoke are held loosely together, and that 
as t1he comet approaches the sun the most easily 
fusible constituents of these, small bodies become 
wholly or partially vaporized, and in a condition of 
white heat overtake the remaining solid particles, 
and .surround the nucleus in a sclf-lumimms cloud 
of glowing -vapour. Spectrum analysis will not be 
able to afford any more certain evidence regarding 
the physical nature of eomets until the appearance 
of a really brilliant comet which can be examined 
in the various phases it may present. 

It would lead us too far from our purpose were 
we to describe more minutely the extremely interest- 
ing phenomena which the telescope has rev'ealed of 
the separation of cometic matter, and the gradual 
formation of the coma and tail ; * nor can we enter 
more fully here into ^e causes of the changes 

* Madlei^ “Die Ausstriimungen der Kometen,” in Wester- 
mann’s Monatsheften, vol. vii., p. 392. 

37 * 
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produced in the form of a comet by its approach 
to the sun, or to one of the larger planets ; * 
but we cannot pass over the extremely ingenious 
hypothesis brought forward by Professor Tyndall 
before the Philosophical Society of Cambridge, on 
the 8th of March, iSbg.f This admirable investi- 
gator had already proved, by a series of interesting 
experiments, that concentrated solar light, or the 
electric light, decomposes the volatile vapours of 
many liquids, producing almost instantly a pre- 
cipitate of cloudy matter, in which some v&cy 
peculiar phenomena of light are displayed. The 
quantity of vapour may be so small as to escape 
detection, but the concentrated light falling upon 
it soon forms a blue cloud from the moving atoms 
of vapour which now become visible, and appear, 
according to the nature of the vapour, in a variety 
of forms as precipitations of matter on the beams 
of light. 

It is very striking in this experiment to see the 
astonishing amount of light that an infinitesimal 
amount of decomposable vapour is able to reflect. 
When the electric light is admitted into the tube, 
nothing is to be seen for the first moment ; but 
soon a blue cloud shows itself, which is formed of 
almost infinitely small particles, either of vapour, 
or, what is more probable, of the molecules set free 

* Linder, Thdorie desCom^tes^n^lt^esur laseuleloide l’attrac 
tion universelle. Les Mondes, xxi., p. 562. 

t Philosophical Transactions, 1870, p. 323 ; Hiilosophical 
Magazine, 1869, No. 249 ; Naturforscher, ii. No. 33. 
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by its decomposition, and after some minutes the 
whole tube is filled with this blue colour. The 
vaporous particles gradually augment in magnitude, 
and after some time (from ten to fifteen minutes) a 
dense white cloud fills the tube, which discharges so 
great a body of light that it is scarcely conceivable 
how so small a quantity of matter can possibly 
reflect so much light. 

“Nothing,” says Tyndall, “could more perfectly 
illustrate that ‘ spiritual texture ’ which Sir John 
Herschel ascribes to a comet than these actinic 
clouds. Indeed, the experiments prove that matter 
of almost infinite tenuity is competent to shed forth 
light far more intense than that of the tails of 
comets.” Upon these facts Tyndall has con- 
structed a theory which offers an unforced expla- 
nation of many of the phenomena that have been 
ob.served, as, for instance, the formation and motion 
of the tail, etc., but which also stands in complete 
contradiction to many of the facts discovered by 
Schiaparelli. 

69. Falling Stars, Meteor Showers, Balls of 
Fire and their Spectra. 

Whoever has observed the heavens on a clear 
night with some amount of attention and patience, 
cannot fail to have noticed the phenomenon of a 
falling star, one of those well-known fiery meteors 
which suddenly blaze forth in any quarter of the 
heavens, 'descend towards the earth, generally Vith 
great rapidity, in either a vertical or slanting 
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direction, and disappear after a few seconds at a 
higher or lower altitude. As a rule, falling stars 
can only be seen of an evening, or at night, owing 
to the great brightness of daylight ; but many 
instances have occurred in which their brilliancy 
has been so great as to render them visible in the 
daytime, as well when the sky was overcast as 
when it was perfectly cloudless. It has been cal- 
culated that the average number of these meteors 
passing through the earth’s atmosphere, and suf- 
ficiently bright to be seen at night with the naked 
eye, is not less than seven million and a half during 
the space of twenty-four hours, and this number must 
be increased to four hundred million if thoSe be 
included which a telescope would reveal. In many 
nights, however, the number of these meteors is so 
great that they pass over the heavens like flakes of 
snow, and for several hours are too numerous to be 
counted. Early in the morning of the I2th of 
November, 1799, Humboldt and Bonpland saw 
before sunrise, when on the coast of Mexico, thou- 
sands of meteors during the space of four hours, 
most of which left a track behind them of from 5° 
to 10° in length; they mostly disappeared without 
any disjjlay of sparks, but some seemed to burst, 
i§nd others, again, had a nucleus as bright as Jupiter 
which emitted sparks. On the 12 th of November, 
1833, there fell another shower of meteors, in which, 
according to Arago’s estimation, two hundred and 
fort^ thousand passed over the heavens; as seen 
from the place of observation, in three hours. 
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Only in very rare instances do these fiery sub- 
stances fall upon the surface of the earth; when 
they do, they are called balls of fire ; and occasion- 
ally they reach the earth before they are completely 
burnt out or evaporated; they are then termed 
meteoric stones, aerolites, or meteoric iron. They 
are also divided into accidental meteors and 
meteoric showers, according as to whether they 
traverse the heavens in every direction at random, 
or appear in great numbers following a common 
path, thus indicating that they are parts of a great 
whole. 

It is now generally received, and placed almost 
beyond doubt by the recent observations of Schia- 
parelli, Le Verrier, Weiss, and- others, that these 
meteors, for the most part small, but weighing 
occasionally many tons, are fragmentary masses, 
revolving, like the planets, round the sun, which in 
their course approach the earth, and, drawn by its 
attraction into our atmosphere, are set on fire by the 
heat generated through the resistance offered by the 
compressed air. 

The chemical analysis of those meteors which 
have fallen to the earth in a half-burnt condition in 
the form of meteoric stones proves that they are 
composed only of terrestrial elements, which present 
a form and combination commonly met with in our 
planet. Their chief constituent is metallic iron, 
mixed with various silicious compounds; in com- 
bination with iron, nickel is always found, and 
sometimes also cobalt, copper, tin, and chromium; 
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among the silicates, olivine is especially worthy of 
remark as a mineral very abundant in volcanic 
rocks, as also augite. There have also been found 
in the meteoric stones hitherto examined, oxygen, 
hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, aluminium, 
magnesium, calcium, sodium, potassium, manga- 
nese, titanium, lead, lithium, and strontium. 

The height at which meteors appear is 
various, and ranges chiefly between the limits of 
46 and 92 miles ; the mean may be taken at 66 
miles. The speed at which they travel is also 
various, generally about half as fast again as that 
of the earth’s motion round the sun, or about 26 
miles in a second: the maximum and minimum 
differ greatly from this amount, the velocity of some 
meteors being estimated at 14 miles, and that of 
others at 107 miles in a second. 

When a dark meteorite of this kind, having a 
velocity of 1,660 miles per minute, encounters the 
earth, flying through space at a mean rate of 1,140 
miles per minute, and when through the earth’s at- 
traction its velocity is further increased 230 miles per 
minute, this body meets with such a degree of re- 
sistance, even in the highest and most rarefied state 
of our atmosphere, that it is impeded in its course, 
and loses in a very short time a considerable part of 
its momentum. By this encounter there follows a 
result common to all bodies which while in motion 
suddenly experience a check. When a wheel re- 
volves very rapidly, the axletree or the drag which 
is placed under the wheel is made red-hot by the 
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friction. When a cannon-ball strikes suddenly with 
great velocity against a plate of iron, which constantly 
happens at target practice, a spark is seen to flash 
from the ball even in daylight; under similar circum- 
stances a lead bullet becomes partially melted. The 
heat of a body consists in the vibratory motion of 
its smallest particles; an increase of this molecular 
motion is synonymous with a higher temperature ; 
a lessening of this vibration is termed decreasing 
heat, or the process of cooling. Now, if a body in 
motion, as for instance a cannon-ball, strike against 
an iron plate, or a meteorite against the earth’s 
atmosphere, in proportion as the motion of the 
body diminishes and the external action of the 
moving mass becomes annihilated by the pressure 
of the opposing medium upon the foremost molecules, 
the vibration of these particles increases; this motion 
is immediately communicated to the rest of the mass, 
and by the acceleration of this vibration through all 
the particles the temperature of the body is raised. 
This phenomenon, which* always takes place when 
the motion of a body is interrupted, is designated 
by the expression the conversion of the motion of the 
mass into molecular action or heat ; it is a law without 
exception that where the external motion of the mass 
is diminished, an inner action among its particles 
or heat is set up in its place as an equivalent, 
and it may be easily supposed that even in the 
highest and most rarefied strata of the earth’s 
atmosphere, the velocity of the meteorite would* be 
rapidly diminished by its opposing action, so that 
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shortly after entering our atmosphere the vibration 
of the inner particles would become accelerated 
to such a degree as to raise them to a white heat, 
when they would either become partially fused, or 
if the meteorite were sufficiently small, it would be 
dissipated into vapour, and leave a luminous track 
behind it of glowing vapours. 

Haidinger, in a theory embracing all the phe- 
nomena of meteorites, explains the formation of 
a ball of fire round the meteor by supposing that 
the meteorite, in consequence of its rapid motion 
through the atmosphere, presses the air before it till 
it becomes luminous. The compressed air in which 
the solid particles of the surface of the meteorite 
glow then rushes on all sides, but especially over 
the surface of the meteor behind it, where it encloses 
a pear-shaped vacuum which has been left by the 
meteorite, and so appears to the observer as a ball 
of fire. If several bodies enter the earth’s atmo- 
sphere in this way at the same time, the largest 
among them precedes the others, because air 
offers the least resistance to its proportionately 
smallest surface ; the rest follow in the track of the 
first meteor which is the only one surrounded by a 
ball of fire. When by the resistance of the air the 
motion of the meteor is arrested, it remains for a 
moment perfectly still; the ball of fire is extinguished, 
the surrounding air rushes suddenly into the vacuum 
behind the meteor, which, left solely to the action 
of tgravitation, falls vertically to the earth. The 
loud detonating noise usually accompanying this 
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phenomenon finds an easy explanation in the violent 
concussion of the air behind the meteor, while the 
generally received theory that the detonating noise 
is the result of an explosion or bursting of the 
meteorite does not meet with any confirmation. 

The circumstance that most meteors are extin- 
guished before reaching the earth seems to show 
that their mass is but small. If the distance of a 
meteor from the earth be ascertained, as well as 
its apparent brightness as compared with that of a 
planet, it is possible, by comparing its luminosity with 
that of a known quantity of ignited gas, to estimate 
the degree of heat evolved in the meteor’s combus- 
tion. As this heat originates from the motion of 
the meteor being impeded or interrupted by the re- 
sistance of the air, and as this motion or momentum 
is exclusively dependent on the speed of the meteor 
as well as upon its mass, it is possible when the rate 
of motion has been ascertained by direct observa- 
tiott to determine the mass. Prof. Alexander Her- 
sch^ias calculated by this means that those meteors 
of the 9th and loth of August, 1863, which equalled 
the brilliancy of Venus and Jupiter, must have pos- 
sessed a mass of from five to eight pounds, while those 
which were only as bright as stars of the second or 
third magnitude, would not be more than about ninety 
grains in weight. As the greater number of meteors 
are less bright than stars of the second magnitude, 
the faint meteors must .weigh only a few grains, for 
according to Prof. Herschel’s computation the* five 
meteors observed on the 12th of November, i 865 > 
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some of which surpassed in brilliancy stars of the first 
magnitude, had not an average weight of more than 
five grains; and Schiaparelli estimated the weight of 
a meteor from other phenomena to be about fifteen 
grains. The mass, however, of the meteoric stones 
which fall to the earth is considerably greater, 
whether they consist of one single piece, such as 
the celebrated iron-stone discovered by Pallas in 
Siberia, which weighed about 2,000 lb., or of a cloud 
composed of many small bodies which penetrate the 


Fig. 218. 



earth’s atmosphere in parallel paths, as shojSl^*in 
Fig. 218, and which from a simultaneous ignition 
and descent upon the earth, present the appear- 
ance of a large meteor bursting into several smaller 
pieces. Such a shower of stones, accompanied by a 
bright light and loud explosion, occurred at L’ Aigle, 
in Normandy, on the 26th of April, 1803, when the 
number of stones found in a space of 14 square 
miles exceeded 2,000. In the meteoric shower that 
fell at Kuyahinga, in Hungary, on the 9th of June, 
1866, the principal stone weighed about 800 lb., and 
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was accompanied by about a thousand smaller 
stones, which were strewed over an area of 9 miles 
in length by 3i broad. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the density 
of such a cosmical cloud is as great when out of the 
reach of the attraction of the sun and the earth as 
when its constituents fall upon the earth’s surface. 
Schiaparelli calculates, from the number of meteors 
observed yearly in the month of August, that the 
distance between any two must amount, on the 
average, to 460 miles. As the cosmical clouds 
which produce the meteors approach the sun in their 
wanderings from the far-off regions of space, they 
increase in density some million times, therefore the 
distance between any two meteors, only a few grains 
in weight, before the cloud begins to be condensed, 
may be upwards of 40,000 miles. 

The most striking example of such a cosmical cloud 
coi^osed of small bodies loosely hung together, and 
existing with hardly any connection one with another, 
is^jjtfxlxibited in the meteoric showers occurring 
pen^ically in August and November. It is an 
ascertained fact that on certain nights in the year 
the number of meteors is extraordinarily great, and 
that at diese times they shoot out from certain fixed 
points in the heavens. The shower of meteors which 
happens every year on the night of the 10th of 
August, proceeding from theconstellation of Perseus, 
is mentioned in many old writings. The shower of 
the 1 2th and 13th of November occurs periodically 
every thirty-three years, for three years in succession. 
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with diminishing numbers ; it was this shower that 
Alexander von Humboldt and Bonpland observed on 
the 1 2th of November, 1799, as a real rain of fire. 
It recurred on the 12th of November, 1833, in such 
force that Arago compared it to a fall of snow, and 
was lately observed again in its customary splendour 
in North America, on the 14th of November, 1867. 
Besides these two principal showers, there are 
almost a hundred others recurring at regular inter- 
vals; each of these is a cosmical cloud composed of 
small dark bodies very loosely held together, like 
the particles of a sand cloud, which circulate round 
the sun in one common orbit. The orbits of these 
meteor streams are very diverse ; they do not lie ap- 
proximately in one plane like those of the planets, 
but cross the plane of the earth’s orbit at widely dif- 
ferent angles. The motion of the individual meteors 
ensues in the same direction in one and the same 
orbit; but this direction is in some orbits in con- 
formity with that of the earth and planets, while in 
others it is in the reverse order. 

The earth in its revolution round the sun ocCfipies 
every day a different place in the universe;^, there- 
fore, a meteoric shower pass through 6ur atmo- 
sphere at regular intervals, there must De at the 
place where the earth is at that time an accumula- 
tion of these small cosmical bodies, which, attracted 
by the earth, penetrate its atmosphere, are ignited 
by the resistance of the air, and become visible 
as falling stars. A cosmical cloud, however, can- 
not remain at a fixed . spot in our solar system, 
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but must circulate round the sun as planets and 
comets do ; whence it follows that the path of a 
periodic shower intersects the earth’s orbit, and 
the earth must either be passing through the cloud, 
or else very near to it, when the meteors are visible 
to us. 

The meteor shower of the loth of August, the 
radiant point of which is situated in the constellation 
of Perseus, takes place nearly every year, with vary- 
ing splendour ; we may therefore conclude that the 
small meteors composing this group form a ring 
round the sun, and the earth every loth of August 
is at the spot where this ring intersects our orbit ; 
also that the ring of meteors is not equally dense in 
all parts : here and there these small bodies must 
be very thinly scattered, and in some places even 
altogether wai|ting. 

Fig. 2 tg shows a very small part of the elliptic 
orbitwhich this meteoric mass describes round the 
sun The earth encounters this orbit on the loth 
of August, and goes strjiight through the ring of 
meteors. The dots along the ring indicate the 
small diiilfcitrteteors which ignite in our atmosphere, 
and are visible as shooting stars. The line tn is the 
line of inl^ection of the earth’s orbit and that 
of the mgteors ; the line P S shows the direction 
of the major axis of their orbit. This axis is fifty 
times greater than the mean diameter of the earth’s 
orbit ; the orbit of the meteors is inclined to that of 
the earth at an angle of 64° 3', and their motion 
is retrograde, or contrary to that of the earth. 
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The November shower is not observed to take place 
every year on the 12th or 13th of that month, but it 
is found that every thirty- three years an extraordinary 
shower occurs on those days, proceeding from a point 


Fig. 219. 



Orbit of the Meteor Shower of the loth of AuguslU 

in the constellation of Leo. The meteors composing 
this shower, unlike the August one, are not dis- 
tril;)uted along the whole course of their orbit, sb as 
to form a ring entirely filled with meteoric particles, 
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but constitute a dense cloud, of an elongated form, 
which completes its revolution round the sun in thirty- 
three years, and crosses the earth’s path at that point 
where the earth is every 13 th of November. 

When the November shower reappears after the 
lapse of thirty-three years, the phenomenon is re- 
peated during the two following years on the 13 th 


Frr,. 220. 



Orbit of the November Meteor Shower. 


of that month, but with diminished splendour; the 
meteors, therefore, extend so far along the orbit as 
to require three years before they have all crossed 
the earth’s path at the place of intersection; they 
are, besides, unequally distributed, the precedi/ig 
part being much the most dense. 


38 
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A very small part of the elliptic orbit, and the 
distribution of the meteors during the November 
shower, is represented in Fig, 220. As shown in 
the drawing, this orbit intersects that of the earth 
at the place where the earth is about the 14 th of 
November, and the motion of the meteors, which 
occupy only a small part of their orbit, and are very 
unequally distributed, is retrograde, or contrary to 
that of the earth. The inclination of this orbit to that 
of the earth is only 1 7° 44' ; its major axis is about 
ten and one-third times greater than the diameter 
of the earth’s orbit, and the period of revolution for 
the densest part of the meteorites round the sun S 
is thirty-three years three months. 

From all we have now learned concerning the 
nature and constitution of comets, nebula;, cosmical 
clouds, and meteoric swarms, an unmistakable re- 
semblance will be remarked among these different 
forms in space. The affinity bet\^f!ipn comets and 
meteors had been already recognized ,by Chladni, 
but Schiaparelli, of Milan, was tiw- ^st Jtq take 
account of all the philnomena exh^H^ these 
mysterious heavenly bodies, and w;it:l^^onderful 
acuteness to treat successfully the mass of observa- 
*tions and calculations which had been contributed 
during the course of the last few years by Oppol- 
zer, Peters, Bruhns, Ileis, Le Verrier, and other 
observers. He not only shows that the orbits of 
meteors are quite coincident with those of comets, 
and that the same object may appear to us at one 
time as a comet and at another as a shower of 
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meteors, but he proves also by a highly elegant 
mathematical calculation that the scattered cosmicai 
masses known to us by the name of nebulae would, 
if in their journey through the universe they were to 
come within the powerful attraction of our sun, be 
formed into comets, and these again into meteoric 
showers. 

We should be carried away too far from our sub- 
ject were we to enter fully into the consideration of 
this bold and ingenious theory of the Milan astro- 
nomer, supported though it be by a series of facts ; 
but.;while we refer the reader to vol. x.'c. of “Natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Volksbiicher” by A. Bernstein, 
in which this subject, “ die Rathsel der Sternsch- 
nuppen und der Kometen,” is fully treated of in 
a very clear and attractive manner, we shall confine 
ourselves to the following short statement of Schia- 
parelli’s thco/y. 

Nebulae ar^composed of cosmicai matter in which 
as yet there^s no central point of concentration, and 
whid|i» become* sufficiently dense to form 

a cele^lfe^^ciy in the ordihary sense of the term. 
The di^^e '^substance of these cosmicai clouds is 
ver}.' loosely hung together ; its particles are widely 
separated, thus constituting masses ot cnornioifs 
extent, some of which have taken a regular form, 
and some not. As these nebulous clouds may be 
supposed to have* like our sun, a motion in space, 
it will sometimes happen that such a cloud comes 
within reach of the power of attraction of our .sun. 
The attraction acts more powerfully on the preceding 

38 A 
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part of the nebula than on the further and following 
portion ; and the nebula while still at a great dis- 
tance begins to lose its original spherical form, and 
becomes considerably elongated. Other portions 
of the nebulous mass follow continuously the pre- 
ceding part, until the sphere is converted into a long 
cylinder, the foremost part of which, that towards 
the sun, is denser and more pointed than the follow- 
ing part, which retains a portion of its original 
breadth. As it nears the sun, this transformation of 
the nebulous cloud becomes more complete : illumi- 
nated by the sun, the preceding part appears to us as 
a dense nucleus, and the following part, turned away 
from the sun, as a long tail, curved in consequence 
of the lateral motion preserved by the nebula during 
its progress. Out of the original spherical nebula, 
quite unconnected with* our solar system, a comet 
has been formed, which in its altered condition will 
either pass through our system to wander again in 
space, or else remain as a permanent member of our 
planetary system. The form of the Oirbit in wi|||:h it 
moves depends on the original speed cloud, 

its distance from the sun, and the directtten of its 
motion, and thus its path may be elliptiipaf, hyper- 
lAlioal, or parabolical; in the last twoj^ses, the 
romet appears only once in our system^ and then 
cetums to wander in the realms of space; in the 
former case, it abides with us, and accomplishes its 
course round the sun, like the planets, in a certain 
fixe4 period of years. From this it is evident that 
the orbits of comets may occur at every possible angle 
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to that of the earth, and that their motion will be 
sometimes progressive and sometimes retrograde. 

The history of the cosmical cloud does not, how- 
ever, end with its transformation into a comet. 
Schiaparelli shows in a striking manner that, as a 
comet is not a solid mass, but consists of particles 
each possessing an independent motion, the head or 
nucleus nearer the sun must necessarily complete its 
orbit in less time than the more distant portions of 
the tail. The tail will therefore lag behind the 
nuclaus in the course of the comet’s revolution, and 
the comet, becoming more and more elongated, will 
at last be either partially or entirely resolved into a 
ring of meteors. In this way the whole path of the 
comet becomes strewn with, portions of its mass, with 
those small dark meteoric bodies which, when pene- 
trating the earth’s atmosphere, become luminous, and 
appear as falling stars. Instead of the comet, there 
now revolves round the sun a broad ring of meteori : 
stones, whigh , occasion the phenomena we every 
year |^erve ^% the August meteors. Whether this 
ring be,-||!iWj^UOus, and the’ meteoric masses strewn 
along th#whole course of the path of the original 
comet, ofjjjjj^hether the individual meteors, as in the 
Novemb»- shower, have not filled up entirely’ thS 
whole orbit, but are still partially in the form of a 
comet, is in the transformation of a cosmical cloud 
through the influence of the sun only a question of 
time ; in course of years the matter composing a 
comet which describes an orbit round the sun njust 
be dispersed over its whole path ; if the original orbit 
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be elliptical, an elliptic ring of meteors ivill gradually be 
formed from the substance of the comet of the same size 
and form as the original orbit. 

Schiaparelli has in fact discovered so close a 
resemblance between the path of the Aug^ust meteors 
and that of the comet of 1862, No. III., that there 
cannot be any doubt as to their complete identity. 
The meteors to which we owe the annual display of 
falling- stars on the loth of August are not di.stri- 
buted equally along the whole course of their orbit ; 
it is still possible to di.stinguish the agglomeration 
of meteoric particles which originally formed the 
cometary nucleus from the other less den.se parts of 
the comet ; thus in the year 1 862 the denser por- 
tion of this ring of meteors through which the earth 
passes annually on the^ loth of August, and which 
causes the display of lllfihg stars, was seen in the 
form of a comet, with head and tail as the densest 
parts, approached the sun and earth in the course of 
that month. Oppolzer, of Vienna, Cfilqulated with 
great accuracy the orbit of this comet, was 

visible to the naked eye. Schiapare|yi ‘'^^ad pre- 
viously calculated the orbit of the meteoric ring to 
which the shooting stars of the loth August 
be Ipng before they are drawn into the eami’s atmo- 
sphere. The almost perfect identity of the two orbits 
justifies Schiaparelli in the bold cissertion that the 
comet of 1862, No. III., is no other than the remains of 
the comet out of which the meteoric ring of the \oth of 
Augjist has been formed in the course of time. The 
difference between the comet’s nucleus and its tail 
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thilt has now been formed into a ring’, consists in' 
that while the denser meteoric mass forming the 
head approaches so near the earth once in ever}’- 
hundred and twenty years as to be visible in the 
reflected light of the sun, the more widely scattered 
portion of the tail composing the ring remains 
invisible, even though the earth passes through it 
annually on the loth of August. Only fragments of 
this ring, composed of dark meteoric particles, 
become visible as shooting stars when they pene- 
trate our atmosphere by the attraction of the earth, 
and ignite by the compression of the air. 

A cloud of meteors of such a character can natu- 
rally only be observed as a meteor shower when in 
the nodes of its orbit, — that is to say, in those points 
where it crosses the ear^js orbit, — and then only 
when the earth is also th^fe at the same time, so 
that the meteors pass through our atmosphere. The 
nebula coming within the sphere of attraction of our 
so larsyi8tQni,k;. would, at its nearest approach to the 
sun and in the neighbouring portions of 

its orbi^ia^ear as a cornet^ and when it grazed the 
reath’s atmosphere would be seen as a shower of 
meteors. 

Calculaition shows that this ring of meteors is afcout 
10,948 millions of miles in its greatest diameter. 
As the meteoric shower of the loth of August lasts 
about six hours, and the earth travels at the rate 
of eighteen miles in a second, it follows that the 
breadth of this ring at the place where the .earth 
crosses it is 4j043,520 miles. In Fig. 221, AB 
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represents a portion of the orbit of the comet of 
1862, No. III., which is identical with that (Fig. 219) 
of the August shower. 

Fit;. 221. 



Orbits of the August ami Ntjvemlicr Melet>r Showers. 
(Orbits of Comets III., 1862, and 1 ., 1866.) 


The calculations of .Schiaparelli, Oppolzer, Peters, 
and Le Verrier have also discovered the comet pro- 
ducii\g the meteors of the November shower, and 
have found k in the small comet of 1866, No. I., 
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first observed by Tempel, of Marseilles. Its trans- 
formation into a ring of meteors has not proceeded 
nearly so far as that of the comet of 1862, No. III. 
Its existence is of a much more recent date; and 
therefore the di.spersion of the meteoric particles 
along the orbit, and the consequent formation of 
the ring, is but slightly developed. 

According to Le \’errier, a cosmical nebulous 
cloud entered our system in Januarv* 126, and 
passed so near the planet Uranus as to be brought 
by its attraction into an elliptic orbit round the sun. 
This orbit is the same as that of the comet dis- 
covered by Tempel, and calculated by Oppolzer, 
and is itientical with that in which the November 
group of meteors make their revolution. 

Since that time, this co.smical cloud, in the form of 
a comet, has completed fiftyStwo revolutions round 
the sun, without its e.xistence being otherwise made 
known than by the loss of an immense number 
of itsL components, in the form of shooting stars, 
as it 4p>®st'd the earth’s path in each revolution, or 
in the month of Noveml>er in every thirty-three 
years. It was only in its last revolution, in the year 
1866, that this meteoric cloud, now forming part of 
our .solar sy.stem, was first .seen as a comet. 

The orbit of this comet is much smaller thap that 
of the August meteors, extending at the aphelion 
as far as the orbit of I’ranus, while the perihelion is 
nearly as far from the sun as our earth. The comet 
completes its revolution in about thirty-three years 
and three months, and encounters the earth s orbit 
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as it is approachin<f the sun towards the end of 
September. It is followed by a large group of 
small meteoric bodies, which form a very broad and 
long tail, through which the earth passes on the 
13th of November. Those particles which come in 
contact with the earth, or approach so near as to be 
attracted into its atmosphere, become ignited, and 
appear as falling stars. As the earth encounters 
the comet’s tail, or meteoric shower, ff)r three suc- 
cessive years at the same place, we must conclude 
the comet’s track to have the enormous length of 
1,772 millions of miles. In Fig. 221, C I) rej)re- 
sents a portion of the orbit of this comet which is 
identical with the orbit (Mg. 220) of the November 
meteors. 

By the side of these important conclusions, which 
the observation and acuteness of modern astrono- 
mers have been able to make concerning the nature 
and mutual connection of nebula', comets, meteors, 
and balls of fire, the results of sjiectrum analysis 
as applied to meteors will seem to l)e exceedingly 
scant. This is easy to understand when we reflect 
how rapidly these fiery meteors ru.sh through our 
atmosphere, and how difficult it is to lay hold of 
them with the spectroscope during their instan- 
taneo]^^ apparition. Before the instrument can be 
directOT to a meteor or ball of fire, and the focus 
adjusted, the object has disappeared from view. The 
application, therefore, of spectrum analysis to these 
fleeting visitors is left almost entirely to chance, and 
is mainly confined to those nights in which yearly. 
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or at certain known periods, an extraordinar}' shower 
of falling stars is expected to occur. 

In the year 1865, Alexander Herschel drew atten- 
tion to the expected fall of meteors in the ensuing 
}-ear, and su.ggested that they should be observed 
with the spectroscope, on the ground that some few 
spectroscopic observations ])reviously made had 
shf)wn the spectrum of a meteor to be a continuous 
one, without any dark lines. Browning, a master in 
the art of constructing sj)ectrum apparatus, under- 
took the investigation, and ob.serxed in the nights 



of tho <)th and 10th ot August, as well as duiing 
the early morning hours ol the 14th ol November, 
at his observatory at Upj)cr Holloway, near London, 
as many as .seventy spectra of meteors and their 
trains. 

The hand si)ectroscoi)e of Huggins, descrijDed at 
p. 480, and repre.sented in hig. i73’ ns constructed 
by Browning for the direct observation of the solar 
appendages during an eclip.se, is well adapted for 
these investigations ; but a still better instrument 
is that drawn in Fig. 222 , specially constructed by 
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Browning for his own use in the observation of 
meteors, in which the apparent angle caused by the 
velocity of the meteor is diminished, and which, on 
account of the large field of view, greatly facilitates 
the observation of a falling star. 

This instrument consists of a direct-vision com- 
pound prism P, and a i>lano-concave cylindrical 
lens L. M„ M,, denote three successive places 
in the flight of a meteor, and ///,, w.., ;//, show the 
path of the 'rays from the meteor to the lens I., 
while the dotted lines indicate the course taken by 
the rays in their passage through the refracting 
media. The ray w, reaches the eye viewing it 
through the jirism at the same moment as the ray 
w, ; the eye, therefore, commands the large .si)ace 
in the heavens included between M, and M^, and 
can oliserve accordingly a meteor shooting over 
that space without the instrument being movi?d. In 
such a spectroscope the meteor appears to be sta- 
tionar}’, and its spectrum can l)e observed without 
difficulty. Browning was able with this in.strument 
to obser\‘e the spectra of some fireballs thrown into 
the air only a few feet from him. Although the 
angular velocity of such balls was very great, yet 
the characteristic lines of their component metals, 
bariuiq., .strontium, etc., were \ery clearly seen. If a 
bi-cdncave lens of longer focus than the cylindrical 
lens be placed immediately in front of L, and turned 
towards the heavens, rays of a still greater con- 
vergence, reaching Ireyond M. and Mj, will be 
brought within the range of the eye, and the field 
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of view of the instrument considerably increased by 
this means. 

Instead of observing the spectrum with the un- 
assisted eye, a small telescope may be employed, 
the position and direction of which with regard to 
the prisms is represented in Fig. 173. 

In conducting these investigations, Browning 
directed the instrument to that point in the heavens 
whence the meteors proceeded, and thus succeeded 
in retaining a few of the great number that fell in 
the field of the spectroscope, and observing the 
character of their spectra. 

The spectra of the heads of the meteors were 
mostly continuous, in which all the prismatic colours 
of the solar spectrum were visil)le excepting violet. 
In certain instances, however, the yellow prepon- 
derated in the spectrum ; in others the spectrum 
consisted almost entirely ot one homogeneous 
yellow hue, though nearly ever}* other colour, from 
red to green, was veiy' faintly visible. In two 
in.stances the spectrum presented a homogeneous 
green tint. No remarkable difterence in the light 
of the nuclei of the August and November meteors 
was perceptible. 

In most of the August meteors only one yellcw 
line of intense brilliancy remained in the spectrum 
of the tail or track of light left behind, when it 
began to dissipate, — the unmistakable sign of the 
presence of luminous gas, a line which could on y 
be compared to the line of glowing sodium. . 

In the November meteors, on the contrary, the 
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Spectrum of the tnain was characterized by con- 
tinuity and breadth, but by a deficiency of colour. 
The light, which was mostly blue, green, or steel- 
grey, appeared in general to be homogeneous ; but 
this appearance mi|jht arise from the light being too 
weak to yield ayisiblc spectrum, as in tWlS^case of 
stars below tife second and third magnitude, where 
the red and blue rays an* wanting in the sjtectrum, 
though doubtless present in the light of the star. 
The yellow line given by the train of the August 
meteors was altogether absent in that of the 
November meteors. 

The principal result of these investigations is 
confined, therefore, io the establishment of the fact 
that meteors consist of incandc'scenl solid bodies, 
nd that a difference is discernibh; in the chemical 
composition of the .August and November meteoric 
showers. 

The November shower of 1.S6K was observed by 
.Secchi. Among the numerous meteors that left a 
train of light behind them was one the track of 
which lasted fifteen minutes, and was at first suffi- 
ciently bright to allow <^f examination by a prism. 
Secchi found the sj)ectrum to be di.scontinuous, and 
the principal bright bands and lines were red, 
yellow; green, and blue. Besides this okservation, 
Secchi was so fortunate as to see two meteors in the 
spectroscope : the magnesium line appeared with 
great distinctness, besides which some lines were 
alsq seen in the red. 

On account of the great difficulty of observing 
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meteors with a narrow setting of the slit, ordinary- 
spectroscopes are not suited to this purpose. The 
hand spectroscope described at p. 480, however, can- 
not show any sharp lines, even when the meteor 
contains elements which in an ordinary spectroscope 
would l^d bright lines.* The only resource, there- 
fore, is to substitute a cylindrical leags for the slit, 
and there can lie no doubt that an apparatus of this 
kind will be employed in future with great success 
in the inv(^stigation of meteors by means of spec- 
trum analysis. 


70. Si’i:('TRUM OF Lightxixg. 

From the close connection between lightning and 
the electric spark, it was to be anticipated that a 
fljtsh of lightning would yield a spectrum closely 
allied to that of the ordinary electric discharge when 
pas.scd through the air, ami that it would therefore 
consist of the bright lines belonging to the atmo- 
spheric air, and therefore pre-eminently those ot 
nitrogen. This was, in fact, proved to be the case by 
Caiitain Herschel during a storm when the flashes ot 
lightning were very' numerous, on which occasion he 
found, by the use of a hand spectroscope (Fig. 172b 
that among the numberless bright lines visible, the 
blue nitrogen line was the brightest, while the red 

• [In the case of meteors which have a small aiip.arent diameter, 
the bright images appear sufficiently narrow for identiiication, as 
is found to be the case when the instrument is directed to .distant 
fireworks.] 
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line of hydrogen, H a, was also present. Besides 
this spd:trum of lines, there was visible at the same 
time a bright continuous spectrum exhibiting the 
principal colours. 

The ordipary-^yii^Ctrum of lightning produces the 
impression ^0|^^d blue, or rather of greenish- 
blue; but flight flashes all the prismatic 
colours are visible, it must be supposed that the 
part between the lines E and F is so much brighter 
than the rest as to cause the impression of those 
colours to predominate in the spectrum. The varia- 
tion of relative brightness of the continuous spec- 
trum and of the spectrum of lines is very surprising : 
at times the lines are scarcely visible ; and ^ other 
times, with the exception of the lines, ^cre is 
scarcely any spectrum to be seen. 

The difficulty of distinguishing the many faint^ 
lines is considerably increased by the instantaneous 
character of the phenomenon. Before certain 
line has been .selected, the faint impression upon 
the retina has disapi)eared, and the remembrance of 
the line half determined upon has pa$.sed away 
before another flash succeeds, so that there remains 
no standard of comparison. 

The most complete observations that have yet 
been made on the spectra of lightning are those by 
Professor Kundt, of Zurich, by whom upwards of 
fifty flashes of lightning have at different times been 
observed with a pocket spectroscope. In addition 
to the spectra consisting of bright lines, there always 
appeared other spectra formed of a great number of 
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fainter bands, somewhat broader than the lines, 
and disposed regularly at equal intervals 


another. 

The spectra of lines consist^ of one and some- 
times of two lines in the extriiApp^iift few very 
bright lijn^ in the green, and llqMKte^ bright in 
the blue, besides a still greaw ,l|p|||B>er much 
fainter, most of which, however, "sharply de- 
fined. The spectra of different flashes were so far 
different, that while certain lines were very brilliant' 
in one flash, they were entirely wanting in another, 
where they were replaced by a set of lines which 


weflfjnvisible in many other flashes. 

ctra of bands were quite as dissimilar, 
bands in some flashes appearing in 
. violet ; in others in the green as well, 
only in the red. 

^^ases each flash had only one of these 
lie ^ectra of lines were usually given by 
tH6 fbrkeJ^ flashes, while sheet lightning yielded the 
spectra of bands. In only two cases did the same 
flash first give a bright spectrum of lines very 
sharply defined, and then suddenly show a spectrum 



of ba nds evenly distributedj^^throughout. 

The two kinds of spectra correspond with the dif- 
ferent colours in which both descriptions of lightning 
appear to th^ unassisted eye: the light of 
lightning is usually white, while that of sheet light- 
ning is mostly, Wffl, but sometimes violet and bluish. 
This* is in conformity with the different colqurs 
exhibited ^ the discharges of electrical machines, 
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according to the form in which ^ey appear, 
whetln^pb a ^ark or a brush of light. J^hile the 
light<i)i^^;$park discharged into the aif ts more or 
less acot r^ y the nature of bodies 

between whicm|||j|M the coloui* of the tdectric 
brush is and that of the eld^C glow 

is violet or»blt^pr» The light of the elecghic spark 
always gives a||{^trum of lines, while that of the 
brush or glow discharge exhibits a sj)ectrum of bands. 

The investigations of Kundt lead to the conclu- 
sion that the difference in the spectra of lightning 
depends upon the mode in which the electricity of 
the atmosphere is discharged, whether 
earth or between the clouds. When 
cloud discharges itself into the earth, 
occurs at a state of high tension, 
by a great development of heat, 
in the form of a forked flash, 
through the atmospheric air, that is 
gaseous mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid. According as one or other or 
several together of these gases are raised by the 
flash to a glowing state, the spectrum of the light- 
ning assumes a differeati^omt. Aj^bea^ oif th^con- 
trary, the discharge plaw from oae cldiiid into 
anothei^, it occurs usualt^in tlie f^rm l^^a brpsh, 
because in consequence of ti|e pcei|ps flectdcai 
a^raction both clouds have ]!0ceiviei|4 paflMed and 
indented forms, and in such eircu|iM^ances 4 hiigh 
degree of tension is rarely attain^ luid l^e cuirent 
frequently passes as a rapid succession of ^disehaiges 
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which take the form of a brush of light. Tlie various 
kinds of eJiTCtrical discharges are accompa|l^ by a 
corres^ohlSiig variety in the rejArt ; if iii^|i|^orm 
of spa^jk, it is well known 
is healifi?? Ae ferush discharge 
by a siiii)|^ dap, but always by 
ndse, with a, series of faint cn 
sion : the glow discharge is perfi 


le sha^^crack 
accompanied 
ng or rushing 
ih mpid succes- 
:y noiseless. 

All these phenomena lead to a simple explanation 
of the vjunous kinds of lightning, whether in the 
fopn of forked flashes, sheet lightning, or summer 
lig'laning, as well as of the sounds by which they 
lanied of the simple clap and the peal of 
%ut the few observations yet made upon 
if lightning suggest a number of ques- 
an only be answered by a series of 
ations. 


UM OF THE Aurora Borealis. 

le spie^tNlld-phenomena exhibited by a brilliant 
display of the Aurora Borealis, are always accom- 
panied by a greater or less disturbance of the mag- 
netic needle, so that the Aurora has long been 
supjpiosed to be occasioned ]|y the noiseless passage 
of electricity througli ti^pfeefied portions of the 
i^iper regions^ of the aimtesphere, — a kind of glow 
disdiarge «|^i|^ectric display, such as is exhibited 
by discharging a quantity of electricity through a 
Geissiler’s tubei^Ued with highly rarefied air. 

AngstrSm’s'-dpectnim observations of this qbject 
do i^t seem to confirm this conjecture, for thelumi- 
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nous arch skirting the dark segment and never 
absent iiO^ a faint show of Aurora, givesa^dEinim of 
one bstght line sitv a ted to the left of the well-khown 
calcium ;gFOup oq||M||pi^ar’spectr^ Besides this 
comparatively v&iptease line, Angstrom observed, 
with a wider sil^ Jiaces of three very fain| bands 
reaching nearly to the Fraunhofer F-line, but only 
once did faint liiMd appear in this region during the 
undulations of a very flickering arch. Thejight of 
the Aurora Borealis is therefore almost homb||eneous 
(monochromatic). A special interest attaches to 
these observations, made in the winter 
from the circumstance that the zodiacal 
the same line as observed by Angstrom 
together, in March 1867, at Ufiisala, wppmQKjg 
seen with remarkable intensity for ths^ latitudi^t jil^ % 
in one brilliant starlight night, 
heavens appeared to be pbosphp|ii|||^2^|||i^(^i^^( 
this homogeneous light were visibl^ii^PP spM|^^ 
scope, from the faint light proceeding fi-om all pai^ 
of the sky. 

The bright line mentioned above, the place of 
which has been determined by Struve ^ be No. 


1259 of Kirchhoffs scale (between with 

a probable error or Hftemi l^ofre- 

sponds, according to ^n|:^dm, to a wave 4 b^gth of 
0*0005567 of a millim^brej and isri||jt,<<i^ncident 
with any known line of ^ i^estrial denii^t. “this 
line is introduced into spectrum the 

telluric lines, Fig. 95, as a^(|ojtted line bt^tw^n 8 
and E at 556. (Vide Plate T^.) 
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The display of Aurora Borealis on the 15th of 
April, 1869, visible in Western Eurppj^, Russia, and 
America, and which atfN^ exhibited an 

appearance of extraordinarj^llllRy, was observed 
there by Prof. Winlock with the, spectroscope. In 
opposition to the observations made in Europe, he 
found the spectrum to consist of five bright lines, 
the positions of which he has deterinined, according 
to Hugjgins’ scale, to be 1180, 1400, 1550, 1680, 
and 2640. The divisions of Kirchhoff s scale 1247, 
r, and 1473 correspond to the first three numbers, 
Winlock’ s spectrum of the Aurora ap- 
, very closely the representation given in 
^iHH|||K No 3» where it stands in connection with 
^j^^l^tfum of the corona No. 2, and that of the 
yPiitfaences No. i, as observed by Young in the 
eclfps^niiE’^the 7 th of August, 1869. Of these 
liq(l|ili(;h 4 thjp^74 K;) is the brightest. The spec- 
trum of Aurora has been repeatedly observed 
ilj^America by D. K. Winder. A bright line in the 
yellow was nearly always seen by him close to D, 
but less refrangible, and was coincident with one of 
the datrk lines in the telluric group which appears in 
the soli^ Spectrum when tha^n is near the horizon ; 
besidet^S line, there Sinter one in the green, 
and on one occasion a line^ppeared also in the red. 

The Borealis observed by Rayet and 

Sorel on ie isth and of April, 1869, when the 
spectrum ' showed Ve^ §Iearly the characteristic 
auroral liwe(wave-lengih, 5567 ten millionth of a,milli- 
metre-Angstrbm), Jwell as the atmospheric lines. 
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The Aurora of the 6th of was 

examined by Ul^ el with the spectroscope- On this 
occasion ais^Hyi|p^[3i|»yed to be homogeneous, 
though with a'Jimi||Pli"^%ing of the slit the spec- 
trum showed only tl|e yellow characteristic line, the 
position of which was estimated at about 1 230 (K.) 
AVhen the slit was opened as much as i '3 millimetre, 
a faint green light m§de its appearance, Which was 
roughly estimated tod extend as far as tj||||F-line. 
This light could not be concentrated into^^Ttc of 
light by any contraction of the slit, jtft^mcliiw&int 
light was perceptible in the dire<ipita|’l|4M 
fact which precludes the po^bilitj|^ns 
occasioned by some stellar Hght fiiilf|ix, 
the spectroscope through the sKt?< 

On the 5th of April, 1870, a display «f ^ VI|PI| 
was examined by A. Schmidt at'Lli^ep 
Provinces). The spectrum here, again, consist^ of 
one remarkably bright and broad line, «d!newhat to 
the right of D towards E, which varied in intensity^ 


* [The spectrum of the Aurora was obseimd bf Mr. Eller));, of 
Melbourne, on April 5, 1870. ^*The 
** were gorgeous, and emitted light enoughjp|tgi-ii^ ^ 

The most remarkable and brightest < 5 f |pec6tim 

was a red line more r^^&angiy&^an C or two 
in the position of the gre^^H^m l)an(l, 

more refrangible, appeared sts-lf itT^lViAllB The dark 

segment rested on the sea-hori^^. an arch of 

greenish auroral light, and from a 

the rose-coloured streamers started zenlfUBSm^^ we 1^ lise 
disappeared immediately the to||!py 

point below this boundary, and . only dElgreen lipe# wroaiAed. 
The Id^s and reappearance of then^Unifwas as shar|i'as possible 
as the slit passed from the red to the i^ieen region.”] 
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at times very faint, and immediately after^ 

wards diming out with great brillia^y. From the 
neighbourhood of this lio|^o ^^^RpM^tdied a con- 
tinuous band, which bed!ra^m|||Hpi frequently into 
three lines, bright, though fainter than the first line. 

A magnificent exhibition of the Aurora Borealis 
was visible on the 24th and 25th of October, 1870, 
over the jgreater part of Europe, which for beauty 
and jfippt has hardly ever^^n exceeded in this 
pof|j|<|i^f the globe. On the 24th of October it 
exteoc^ ov^ the northern and western portions of 
: eoqjhred more than a fourth of the whole 
^Nl^e luminous red background there 
dee;p streamers very sharply 
iche cloudless heavens and the 
the stars upon the red sky gave an 
ional splisndour. 

' , 0 n the 25th of October the phenomenon offered 
the rare Spectacle of an auroral crown. A number 
of flaming streamers of the Aurora which shot out 
on all sides, wwe united at a point in the heavens 
a litd» to Hie south of the zenith. On that evening 
all thfe j^|g^Stt<eamers, most of which were of a 

towar dd^ l rog ^l^tral 4HB& which preserved un- 
changed wHh regard to the horizon.* 

PrcifesSHM of Berlin, found that the spec- 
the 25th of October consisted 

I 4'h1|^int, as at 4[aidenhead, was situated to the 

scAifh of V Cygni, by^wij-thW of the distance between tfcat star 
and a Cygni. — (Translators^ote.) 
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only of the same narrow greenish^|l|lQW band of 
light the position of which has been already de- 
termined, ai|d iM^coincident with any of the 

lines of ^ those portions, -however, 

of the sky the eye s^med unilluminated, 

the spectroaeage revealed very clearly the charac- 
teristic line o3f^e Aurofa. Dr. Tietjen states that 
some weeks previousl^in the same obseiv^ry, upon 
evenings when no ti^e of Aurora was ^Ajpib, the 
spectroscope showed the same line in seve^|||||{>laces 
in the sky. 

On the same evening, Capron at ob- 

served in the spectrum of the Anfoi 
line in the green, which was dis^n 
parts of the sky, but which aii^ 
able brilliancy in the .silver-white rays 
Besides this line, there was also a nl^ ftantefi^e 
in the red, which is the lithium line. 

Amobserver at St. Mary Church, Torquay, de- 
.scribes the spectrum as consisting of four lines in the 
red and one line in the green ; of these a strongly 
marked red line was near C, a strongly marked pale 
yellow line near D, a paler one nenjCtF « ^11 

fainter one beyond ; a 

tinuous spectrum tha^^e^llpdecl; 

F. The line near C was ^i^phtest of ^ the 
lines ; in position and colour 
lines of lithium and calciun^ 
opinion that two spectra 
produced by the red rays, c^^isimg of tH^oiir li^s 
and the faint continuous spibtrum, the other given 




n. thtered 
rver is of 


one 
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by the retn^% light, showing the greenish line 
near D. 

Gibbs, observing in I>oni||i|i titewfanae evening, 
saw only a line in the red ^ef9il|iiii|H die C-line 
(Ho), and another line in the part of 

the spectrum. 

Eiger, in Bedford, also observed avieli band near 
C, a very Wght white band n^, D, apparently the 
characlI^lPc line of the Aurofmnentioned before as 
being viable on the 25 th of October in every portion 
of the sky, a faint and ill-defined line near F, as well 
as an exceedingly f^t line about midway between 
nes.‘ The red band was absent from 
white rays of the Aurora, whereas 
lines were always visible. These 
establish the supposition that the dif- 
fere|i^ray^vof.>f|ie Aurora Borealis produce different 
sp<di&a. 

On the same evening the Aurora was observed by 
Zollner at Leipzig with one of Browning’s miniature 
spectroscopes (Figs. 49 and 172), when he obtained 
the spectruin represented in Fig. 223. In order to 
colfefct sufificient light, the slit was opened tolerably 
widd ; the pprpo^ of securing an approxi- 

ms^^estinmte ' of the, ppa^i^b^*" of the lines of the 
Aureal those of lithium< attd sodium were produced 
b|^os of a spirit lamp. The line 
(2) in the spectrum is in all pro- 

bability the chartiraieristic auroral line (i474 K.); the 
red.lfne;^!)' in th& iCase also was only well seen 
when the instrument wsls directed to those parts of 
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the sky which appeared to be deep red, while the 
green line ( 2 ) was brilliant in every 'part of the 
Aurcw. In t^ of the spectrum the faint 

bands a,4|MHlK!li||bAsionally seen, of which the 

broad dark band /3 as it ap- 
background. 

observers speak of som^emarkably 
faints ill-<lefined bands near a little 

beyond it, as well as^f a continuousq||Bte be- 
tween D and F ; Zollner, on the contrary^ regards 
these ill-dehned bands in the blue as the remains 


most 
peared aigaii 
, The Engl 



Fra. 223. 




Spectrum of the Aurora Ba 


^ntihuous spectram 
fSark absorption ballEaaiS* 
li’jj^S'not till after the disappeaiiance of the Aurora 
that Zollner was able to observe in Ou same spectro- 
scope the sepctra of hydrogen, nitrogpiii' oxygen, 
and carbonic acid in Geissler's tubes ^..neVprthyess 
this observer ups ^nyinced, in conse^^pjlpe of the 
simultaneous observatibn of the spectruii|i^^ podium 
and that of lithium, that the reptile Aurora 
(i) was not coincident with the bri^tm*pat^*in the 
sp)ectra of any of these ’Ifeur ga^s. ;It is more 
refrangible than the red hydrogen line H «, which 
is acknowledged also by the English ol^rvers, and 
may possibly, according to Zdllner, fic near the 
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position of the group of dark telluric lines a (Ang- 
strom, Fig. 95, Plate VI.), situated between C and 


ave-lel|^h of 



he Aurora 
ft with those 


D in the solar spectrum, t 4 
which is 0*0006279 of a ml 
Since the chief lines in the r 
Borealis are not found to be coin 
of any of^Aspectra hitherto observel of terrestrial 
element^^Rj^er concludes ^ 0 . if the light de- 
veloped ’|iP^ 3 |he Aurora betchiefly of an elutric 
character analogous to the gases made luminous 
in a vacuum-tube, it must belong to a temperature 
lower than th^t at which it is possible to observe the 
gases rendered luminous in a Geissler’s 
s/iff/f um the Aurora Borealis is not there- 

tdMft Mth an^_ of the known spectra of gases of 
ou^hfjpRospk^^^ because it is a spectrum of an order that 

roduced. 

Illation of the mysteiiq^ipbe- 
■ora Borealis, m6tfe\^< 

measurements dfi,tHe position of the various tSes 
its spectrum are necessaryj made at various distances 
from ^he l^orth Pole, especially within the polar 
circle ; while, on the other hand, physicists will 
feel impelled to test by suit^*^ experiments the 
ingenious €md well-grounded theory of Zollner, and 
compiai^ the result of their investigations with the 
spectroscopic observations of the Aurora Borealis. 
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APPENDIX A, 


ON 'I HK CAUSE 

OF THK 

INTERRUPTED SPECTRA OF GASES. 

BV 

G. JOHNSTONE STOj'pi'liI.A., F.R,S.’ 


,,?®f"thfe'F^iIosophical Magazine fof August 1868, 
there is a paper “ On the Internal Motions of 
Gases,” t by the author of the following communi- 
cation, in which a comparison is instituted between 
these motions and the phenbmena of ligh^^ ftom 
which the conclusion is drawn that the lines In %e 
spectra of gases are to be reiferred to periodip mo- 
tions within the individual molecules, and not fo the 
irregular journeys of the molecules amongst one 
another. 

* From the Proceedings of the Royal ln.sh Academy, read January 9, 1S71. 

t fh reading that |>aper, the reader is requcstetl to correct 16* into >^16 at 
the end of paragraph 2. 
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Mr. Stoney thinks it possible now to advance 
another step in this inquiry, and has ^iyen to the 
Royal Irish Academy an acc oqg|^ the 

following is an abstract, of th|».jjB|^^,^hich, 
he founds this hope. 

A pendulous vibration, according to 'die &eaning' ♦hich has 
been giventj&j^hat phrase by Helmholtz, is such a vibi^on as 
is executed^^K simple cycloidal peneginm. It is,<«jii^i^ngly, 
one m whi^H^elation between jjjBpdisplacement !of each 
jiarticle and is represented by^ simple curve of sines, 

of which the ^|^uition is 

= Co + Cl sin {x + o), 

where - C, is the displacement of the particle from its central 
position; Ci is the amplitude of the vibration; x stands for 
t is the titne fixed epoch, and r the period of a 

cgs riKSfed ouble vibration a is a constant depending on the 
phflmRhe vibratioq at #e instant which is taken as the epoch 
from which / h meaaured,;; 

^ow we may assume tiiat the waves impressed 
ether by one of fli^eriodic motions within a molecule of a gas 
are of this simple ^lacter. We must expect them to be usjpdly 
much more involvifed And whatever may happ^ be t^&- 
tricacy of their form near to their origin, they will retain sub- 
stantially the same complex character so long as they advance 
through the open undispersing .ether, in which waves of all 
lengths travel at the same rate. But it would seem that a very 
different state of things must arise when the undulation enters a 
dispersing medium, such as glass. 

liet us suppose that the undulation* i)efore it enters the glags 
consists of plane waves. Then, whatever the form of these waves, 
the rtdatioh between the displacement of an element of the ether 
and thp time may be represented by some curve repeated over 
and over again. This curve njiax be either one continuous curv’e, 
or parts of several different curves joined on to one another. In 
the latter case (which includes the other) one of the sections of 
the curve may be represented by the equations 

* By the term undulation is to be understood a series of waves. 
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y=<Po{mf^om Xz=o to:r=.r„ \ 
y-4>i (x) from ArsKAri to / 
andisojn |Di ^ ( ‘ 

jr=:r tOA*=2ir) ) 


■ • fp*' 

y being x being an abbreviation for 2ir^^» 

where r is the compete jpiprijxlic time of one wave; 

The ra|biilation in vacuo will then be represented ai^rding to 
Foui$||^p|Aknown the<vem, by the following s^jjjj^ 


nown the<vem, by the following s^jjjj^ 

IFs= Ao + + A] cos 2x + . - 

+ B| ITh x+Bi sin 2 .t+ . 


where the coefficients are obtained from equationilP^) by the de- 
finite integrals 




cos //ar, ifx^ rA^ 


J y sin ifjT, | 

^l^uation (2), the equation of the uiidul^ilSon before il^entcfrs 
ih^j glass, may be put into the more conyenieptTomi 

Ao=Ci sin (:r + a,) +Ca »in (2.Tf'^; + ... (4) 

wh^ y - jAo S|*|^displacement from the position of rest, and 
the new o^stant^ are related to those of equation (2) as follows : 

a^^tan-'g* (5) 

The first term of expansion (4) represents a pendulous vibration 
of the full period r ; the remaining terms represent harmonics of 
this vibration; their periodic times are |t, Jr, etc.; 
these also are pendulous ; so that equation (4) i 4 equivatept^WW 
statement that whatever be the form of the plane unduH^k 
before entering the glass, it may be regarded as fornacd^ 
supeqiosition of a number of simple p^dulous vfferjtioi^^i 
of which has the full periodic time while the others are her 
monies of this vibration. 

Moreover these vibrations will coexist in a state of mechanical 
indepinidence of one another, if the disturbance be not too Violent 
or the legitimate employment of the principle of the super- 
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position of small motions So long as dsAght traverses undis- 
persing space these constituent vibrations will strictly accompany 
one another, since in open space waves of all periods travel at 
the same velocity. The general resultii^ updulaiion" ^ 
fore here retain whatever complicated %i|i it may|^^hadj^ 
first. But when the undulation entm|||Ak^ medi^Sii as glas^ 
in which waves of different periods Jtrfvel aif different rates, the 
constituent vibrations are no longer able to keep tqg^hp, each 
being for^||||||||^^ through the glass at a sped^l^^ding 
on its pe|^H|^me. I'hus there a phyi^^K^^lution 

within the series (4) into itsiHpstituent ''teinlS* And 

if the glass form of a prism, the" pendulous undulations 

correspond irflf) the successive terms of series (4) will emerge 
in different directions, so that each will give rise to a separate 
line in the spectrum of the gas. 

We thus that one periodic motion in the molecules of the 
incandesce||iP^a|L may source of a whole series of lines in 

the spectrum of the gas. The irth of these lines is represented 
by the tenn 

sin (/swr+a„), 

in which is thj| amplitude of the vibration ; and consequently 
Ch represents tl^i^^^ightness of the line. U some of the co- 
efficients of seriei 1(4) vanish, the correspondiim^ijlbes are absent 
from the spectrum. This is analogous to the?fcjpifiar ^e of the 
suppression of some of the harmonics in music, and ]ii|!»pears to 

• Other expansions similar to Fourier s series can be conceived, in which the 
terms, instead of representing pendulous vibrations, would represent vibrations 
of any other prescribed form ; and hence a doubt may arise whether the 
physical resolution effected by the prism is into the terms of the simpler series. 

so may, perhaps, not be susceptible of demonstration ; but the follow- 
l^H|Mb 4 in|tions settn lo show it to be probable in so high a degree that it is 
-tBlHppoithesis, which we ought provisionally to accept For, first, the form of 
^^^Nrlltions fa, independent of the material of the prism, since the 
^1^^ 9ame^);wave-lengths as seen in all prisms ; and, secondly, 
H of the amplitude of the vibration within very wide limits, 

since the positions of the lines remain fixed through great ranges of temperature, 
and in many cases, when the temperature falls so low that the lines fade out 
through excessive faintness. The first consideration shows the series to be the 
.same under varying circumstances ; and the second consideration suggests, as in 
the theory of the superposition of small motions, that this series is a sines of 
pendnUaus vibrations. 
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be what usually occlji^ in those spectra which are "called by 
t^liicker spectra of the Second Order. 

In spectra of this kind the lines which fall within the limits 
of the j^ble spectrum appear at first si|ht to be scattered at 

f egular intervals. This tnay arise, and probably does in most 
ses arise %i part, iftm. the circumstance that there may be 
selS^ral distinct motions j^ach molecule of the gas, each of 
which j^oduces its own'^enes of harmonics in the spectrum, 
which t)ieir being presented together to give the 

appearai^j^ a confusei^jnaze of lines. But ud^Hfers also to 
arise in ^t from the of most of the JH^PBcs, so that 


it is not easy to trace the relationship betwe< 


few that re- 


main. To do so without the assistance of spectm of the P'irst 
Order, requires that we should have at our disposal determina- 
tions of the wave-lengths of the lines made with extraordinary 
accuracy ; and perhaps in a few cases, ^ for exan^ple, in the 
case of hydrogen, the marvellous rl rtr nuinTitinhi^MliilLhirr been 

o 

made by Angstrom may have the requisite pr 
The ordinary spectrum of hydrogen consists of four lines, cor- 
responding to C in the solar spectrum, F, a line near G, and A. 
To these it is possible that we ought tp add a conspicuous line 
in the solar prominences which lies near D, but which has not 
yet been found in the artificial spectrum of hydrogen. Of these 
lines, thre^ viz.^ 1 C, F, and /i, are to be referred to the same motion 
in the mA^ules of the gas. 

In fact the wave-lengths of these lines, as determined by 
Angstrom,* are ; 

/i = 4 1 o 1 *2 tenth-metres. 

F= 486074 „ 

C=6562Uo „ 


These are their wave-lengths in air of standard pressurHl^ 
14^ temperature, determined with extraordinary precision. 
must correct these for the dispersion of the air, so as to arr^ A 
the wave-lengths in vacuo which are propo^onate to tl|p 
times. Now, by interpolating between Ketteler's observations f 
on the dispersion of air, we find 

• Angstrdm’s Recherches sur le Spectre Solaire^ p. 3*1, A tenth-ihctre means 
a metre divided by 10^*’ ; similarly a fourteenth-second is a second of time 
dividec^by 

t Phil. Mag. 1866, vol. xxxii., p. 345. 
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1*000 29952, 

MP=I '000 29685, 

/«c-i‘Ooo 29383 


for the refractive indices of air of standard pressure and tempe- 
rature for the rays F, and C From U^se we deduce that ^ 
the air be at 14® of temperature, the refractive indices will become 


Multiplyinj 
for the wave-1 


1*000 2§435^ 

MF= 1*000 2820, 

Mc= 1*000 2791^ 

regoing wave-lengtld(j|^ these valueS, we find 
is in vacuo^ 


// = 4i02*37 tenth-metres, 

F=:4862*ii „ 

0 = 6563*93 „ 

which are 27th, and 20th harmonics of a fundamental 

vibration ww^^ave-Iength in vacuo is 

0*13127714 of a millimetre, 
as appears from tlie following Table : — 


Observed wave-lengths ( 
reduced to wave-lengths ^ 
in vaemf. j 

Calculated values. 

1 

( 

Differences. 

1 , 

i J 

X.' — -i 

Tenth-metres. 

Tenth-metres. 

, Tei^:^|^etres. i 

^= 4102*37 

131277-14=4102-41 

■f 0.04 i 

• 1 

F - 4862*1 1 

,'t X 131277-14=4862-12 

+ 0*01 1 

€=6563-93 

X 131277^4=6563-86 

i - o ’07 

1 1 


Thus the outstanding differences are all fractions of an eleventh- 
metre, an eleventh-metre being the limit within which Angstrom 
thinks that his measures may be depended on. 

The wave-length 0*13127714 of a millimetre corresponds to the 
periodic time 4*4 fourteenth-seconds, if we assume the velocity of 
light to^be 498,000,000 metres per second. 

Hence we may conclude, with a good deal of confidence, that 
4*4 fourteenth-secdnds is very nearly the periodic time of one of 

the motions within the molecules of hydrogen. ... , 

The* other harmonics of this fundamental motion in the rao e- 
cules of hydrogen — viz., the i9l^» 21st, 22nd, etc., harmonics are 
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not found in this spectrum of hydrogen. But two other spectra 
of hydrogen are known to exist in which there am a great number 
of lines ; and possibly the missing harmonics wilTOe found ailiiong 
them whAi their positions shall have been sufficiently accurately 

f pped down. A far more moderate degree of accuracy will siiffic:e 
this case than was r^uired by the foregoing investigation. 

But it is from the exan^ation of spectra of the First (MJer that 
the most copious results may be expected. 'Fhese spectra consist 
of lifl^ mjjed close to one another, and presenting iiy.h c aggregate 
the jtppSirtoce of patteiipwhich often resemble tH|utings on a 
])iilar. When these spejjMl^ more carefully e||ujHpfcd, it is pro- 
bable that the whole senes of lines occasioning o* of the fluted 
patterns will be found to be the succe.ssive harmonics of a single 
motion in the molecules of the gas. It may readily be shown that 
such patterns as are met with in nature may in this way ari.se. For 
this purpose it is only nece.ssary to make some suitable hypothesis 
as to the original undulation impressed by the gas upojq^>the ether. 
Thus, if the law of this undulation w ere the same as that of the 
motion of a point near the end of a violin-string, and of a periodic 
time .sufficiently long (as, for example, tw^o million-millionths of a 
second), this undulation, when analysed I>y the prism, w'ould give 
a spectrum covered with lines ruled at intervals about the .same as 
that betw’een the two D lines, and of intensities varying so as to 
become g||duall||f brighter and then gradually fainter several times 
in succeltsion in passing from line to line along the spectrum. These 
alternations would give a fluted appearance to the sj)ectrum ; and 
from appropriate hypotheses as to the original vibration, all the 
patterns met with in nature would result. Possibly it may prove 
to be practicable to trace back from the appearances presented 
within the limits of the visible spectrum to the character of ^the 
original motion to which they are all to be referred. But, howe^ 
this may be, it will be easy in a spectrum of this kind, in which we 
have a long series of consecutive harmonics, to determine at least 
the period of this motion and it is in the examination of these 
spectra that the most easily obtained results may be expected. 
But the necessary observations arc at present almost altogether 
wanting. 'I'he only case in which the author had been able to 
arrive at any result was that of the nitrogen spectrum of the First 
Ord6r, observed by Plucker. It w^ould appear {^m his ot)serva- 
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tions* that the more refrangible of the two fluted patterns observed 
by ||im is due t%.a motion in the gas having a wave-length of about 
0*89376 of a millimetre, which corresponds to a periodic time of 
three twelfth-seconds, one of the flutings consisting of the thirty-five 
harmonics from about the 1960th to the ipQSth. 

I'his result, however, does not command the confidence whfch 
the [n*eceding determination of one of Ae periodic times in hydro- 
gen does ; but it will suffice to show the character of the much 
easier inveg|||^tion which has to he n^de in the case gases 
which pro<|JP spectra of the First OflB. 


XoTK. Since the foregoing communication w«is made to the Royal Irish 

Academy, Mr Stoney and Mr. J. Emerson Reynolds, of Dublin, have pub- 
lished an account of a detailed examination of the absorption spectrum of the 
vajumr of chlorochromic anhydride at atmospheric temperatures. (See Phil. 
Mag. fi»r July 1871.) This vajwur, which is of a brown colour, absorbs very 
little of t!|C red, while it entirely obliterates the other end of the spectrum, 
shutting out the blue, indigo, and violet ; and in the interval between these 
two regions, extending over the orange, yellow, and green, there are about 
120 (»r 130 lines, 'I'he positions of 31 of these, distributed irregularly over 
nearly the whole of this range, were measured. In doing this, those lines 
were -selcctetl of which the |wsitions could he determined accurately with the 
most ease, and in every one of these cases the jwsition of the line was found to 
Ixr that which Mr. Stoney 's theory assigns to it. ^ 

According to the theory', the whole series of lines is^due to a single motion 
in the molecules of the va^xiur. And the periodic time of^his motion as 
given by the ol»servations is ^ , where t is the time which light takes to 
advance one millimetre. 'Phe Authors are of opinion that this determination 
cannot lie in error by more than one five-hundrcilth part of its amount, and u 
indicates, if the theory can be depended on, that the fundamental motion is 
executed rather more than eight hundre<l thousand millions of times m each 
nuilecule of the vapour every second of time. 

‘^n onlcr to complete this picture, we should l)ear in mind that according o 
%ie most recent estimates of physicists, the number of molecules in each cubic 
millimetre of the vaiiour is almut a million times a million of millions. 

Messrs. Stoney and Reynolds have also attempted to extract some inform - 
tion about the character of the motion, from the succession ° ^ 

lines in the spectrum ; and they arrive at the conclusion that ® 

relation to the motion of a certain iHiint upon a violin 
being drawn, viz., a point that lies at a distance of nearly but not quite 

fifths of the length of the string from one end. 


Philosophical Transactions for 1865, p. 7 » § 
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Prelimiftaty Catalogue of the Bright Lie^s in the 
Spectrum of tf^ Chromosphere. C. A. 

Young, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy in 
Dartmouth College. 

{Added by ihe Translators from the Philosophical Magazine for 
November 1871.) 

The following list contains the bright lines which 
have been observed by the writer in the spectrum 
of the chromosphere within the past four weeks. It 
includes, however, only those which have been seen 
twice at least ; a number observed on one occasion 
(Septemlur 7)i;^ill await verification. 

The ijsictroscope employed is the same described 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute for November 
1870; but certain important modifications have 
since been effected in the instrument. Th^ telescope 
and collimator have each a focal length of neaq^ 
10 ineb^, and an aperture of ^ of an inch. thi 

* / ‘/t 

ppsm-train consists of five prisms (with refracting 
angles 5 f 55°) and two half-prisms. The light is 
sent twice through the whole series by means of a 
prism of total reflection at the end of the train, so 
that the dispersive power is that of twelve prisms. 
The ‘instrument distinctly divides the stroAg iron 
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line at 1961 of KirchhofTs scale, and separates B 
(not 6 ) into its three components. Of course it easily 
shows everything that ^appears on the spectrum- 
maps of Kirchhoff and Angstrom. The adjustm^t 
for “the position of minimum deviation” is autfc 
matic ; i.c., the different portions of the spectrum 
are brought to the centre of the field of view by a 
movemeqllwhich at the sameS^me also adjusts the 
prisms. 

1 he telescope to which the spectroscope is at- 
tached is the new equatorial recently mounted in 
the obser\'ator>^ of the College by Alvan Clark and 
Sons. It is a very perfect specimen of the admirable 
optical workmanship of this celebrated firm, and 
has an aperture of 9.^, inches, with a focal length of 
12 feet. 

In the Table, the first column contains simply the 
reference number. An asterisk denotes that the 
line affected by it has no well-marke<I-corpj||iponding 
dark line in the ' rdinary'^solar spectrum. 

The second column gives the position of the line 
upon the scale of Kirchhoff’ s map, determined by 
direct comparison with the map at the time of ob- 
dAvation. In some cases an interrogation mark is 
lljppended, which signifies not that the existence of 
the line is doubtful, but only that its precise place 
could not be determined, either because it fell in a 
shading of fine lines, or because it could not be 
decided in the case of some close double lines which 
of the two components was the bright one, or, 
finally, because there were no well-marked dark 
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lines near enough to furnish the basis of reference 
for a perfectly accurate determination. 

The third column gives the position of the line 

o 

upon Angstrom’s normal atlas of the solar spectrum. 
In this column an occasional interrogation mark 
denotes that there is some doubt as to the precise 

o 

point of Angstrom’s scale corresponding to Kirch- 
hoff’s. There is considerable differend!^ between 
the two maps, owing to the omission of many faint 
lines by Angstrom, and the want of the fine gra- 
dations of shading observed by Kirchhoff, which 
renders the co-ordination of the two scales some 
times difficult, and makes the atlas of Kirchhoff far 
superior to the other for use in the observatory. 

The numbers in the fourth column are intended 
to denote the percentage of frecjuency with which 
the corresponding lines are visible in my instrument. 
They are to be regarded as only roughly approxi- 
mative would, of course, require a much longer 
period of observ'ation to ^rnish results of this kind 
worthy of much confidence. 

In the fifth column the numbers denote the rela- 
tive brilliance of the lines on a scale where 100 is 
the brightest and i the faintest. These numbers 
also, i|ke,.those in the preceding column, are entitled* 
weight. 

The.iefKth column contains the symbols of the 
chemical substances to^which, according to the 
maps above referred to, the lines owe their origin. 

There are no disagreements between the .two 
authorities; in the majority of cases, however, 
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Angstrom alone indicates the element; and there 
are several instances where the lines of more than 
one substance coincide with each other and with a 
line of the solar spectrum so closely as to make it 
impossible to decide between them. 

In the seventh and last column the letters J., L., 
and R. denote that, to my knowledge, the line indi- 
cated has been observed, and^ts place published by 
Janssen, Lockyer, or Rayet.' It is altogether pro- 
bable that a large portion of the other lines con- 
tained in the catalogue have l^efore this been seen 
and located by one or the other of these keen and 
acti\ e observers ; but if so, I have as yet seen no 
account of such determinations. 

I would call especial attention to the lines num- 
bered I and 82 in the catalogue; they are very per- 
sistently present, though faint, andean be distinctly 
seen in the spectroscope to belong to the chromo- 
sphere as such, not being due, like mfnist of the 
other lines, to the exertional elevation of matter 
to heights where it does not properly belong. It 
would seem very probable that both these lines are 
due to the same substance which causes the 
line. 

I do not know that the presence of titanium 
vapour in the pron^inences and chrom9^|i6r6j^ 
before been ascertained. It comes out v^y;,c 1 early 
from the catalogue, as n^ less than 20 of the whole 
103 lines are due to this metal. 

. • Hanovkr, N.H., Se/t. 13, 1871. 
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Preliminary Catalogue of Chromospheric Lines. 
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tury of the CominonwMlth. By the same 
Author. 12mo. 7i. dff. 

BUstoriosl and Ohronologiioal 

Encyclopedia; oomprialDg Chronological 
Notice! of all the Great Events of Universal 
Hiftoiy^ including Treaties. AUisnees, 
WiJi,Batae6,&c.; Incidents In the Li 
of Eminent Men, ScientiSc and Geogra- 
jdiical Discoveriei, Mdchinical Inventions, 
and Sodal, Domestic^ and Eoonomica! Im- 
provements. BythehiteEB.WoQDWAKi>» 
^BAttdW.LB.CATSi. L^.8vo. 

[Atkepreu. 

An HIstorioal Viewer Literature 
and Art in Gnat Brftda ftma tL Acces- 
sion of the Howe of Hanover to the Reign 
^<^VklorUL ayj.llvmuYGRAHAib 
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History of IhmpeaalCoralB lh>m 

Anguftiu to Charlemagne. By W. £. H. 
LbckT|MA. 2 VDla. 8 vo. price 28*. 

Hiatozy of tlie Biaa and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By 
the same Author. Cabinet Edition (the 
Fourth). 2 Tols. crown 8vo. price 16«. 

God in History; or, the Progress of 
Man's Faith in the -Moral Order of the 
World. By the late Baron Bunsen. Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Wink- 
woBTii ; with a Preface by Dean Stanley 
$ vols. 8vo. 42s. 

Soorates and the Sooratio Schools. 

Translated from the German of Dr. £. Zel- 
ler, with the Author's approval, by the 
Rev. Oswald J. Reioiel, B.C.L. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 8<. 6d 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 

Sceptics. Translated from the German of 
Dr. £. Zeller, with the Author's approval, 
by OsuTALD J. Reichkl, B.C.L. and M.A. 
Crown 8yo. 14*. 

Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism; 

a Chapter in the History of Socialism in 
France. By Arthur J. Booth, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. price 7s. $d. 

The History of Philosophy, from 

Thales to Comte. By George Henry 
Lewes. Fourth Edition, corrected, and 
partly rewritten. 2 vo^. 8vo. 82*. 


I The Mythology of the Aryah^ 

I Nations. By George W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 28*. 

i The English Beformation. By 

! F. C. Massingberd, M.A. Chancellor of 
Lincoln. 4th Edition, revised. Fcp. 7*.6d 

! Maunder’s Historical Treasury ; 

comping a General Introductory Outline 
i of Universal Histor}*, and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fcp. 6*. 

Critical and Historical Essays 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review by 
the Right Hon. Lord MACAUiJkY 
Student’s Edition, crown 8vo. 6*. 
People's Edition, 2 vok. crown 8vo. 8*. 
^binet Edition, 4 vols. 24*. 

Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 3C*. 

History of the Early Church, 

from the First Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Council of Nicasa, a.d. 825. By the 
Author of * Amy Herbert’ New Edition. 
Fcp. 4*. 6d. 

Sketch of the History of the 

Church of England to the Revolution of 
1688. By the Right Rev. T. V. Short, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Eighth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7*. 

History of the Christian Church, 

from the Ascension of Christ to the Conver- 
sion of Constantine. By E. Burton, IkD. 
late Regius Prof, of Divinity in the Uni 
versity of Oxford. Fcp. 3*. 6d. 


Biographical 


A Memoir of Daniel Maolise, 
R.A. By W. Justin O'Driscxjll, 
M.R.I.A. Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. prioe 7*. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Marquis of 

Pombal; with Extracts from his Writings 
and from Despatches in the State Papers 
Office. By the CoNDE Da Carnota. New 
Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 

Beminifloenoea of Fifty Years, 

By Mark Boyd. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6ri. 

The liiff of laambard Kingdom 

Brand, Gvil Engineer. By Ibaubard 
BRU]rBL,*B.C.L. of Lincoln's Inn, Chan- 
cdlor of the Diooeie of Ely. With Por- 
trait, PlateB, and Woodcuts. 8vo.21s. 


The Life and Letters of the Bev. 

Sydney Smith. Edited by his Daughter, 
Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. Xew 
Edition, complete in One Volume. Crown 
8vo. price 6*. 

Some Memorials of B. D. Hamii^ 

den, Bishop of Hereford. Edited by -his 
Daughter, Henrietta Hampden. 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 12*. 

The Life and Travels of George 

Whitefield, M.A. By Jambs Paterson 
Gledstone. Svo. price 14*. • 

•Mwer to a queftion 
which at first appears to 
be almost incapable oC 
anrjatisIaetorT solution 
--what was theseeret of 
his eztraordinarppowen’ 
ATHBNJRrK. 

a2 


'This pleasaatly-wxlt- 
ten and genial blograp|w 
of the most extxaordl- 
nsrr preacher that Sng* 
land ever prodnoed ei^ 

oess, to famish the 
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M:\V works rcBhisHKi 

Memoir of Pope Sixtus the Fifth. 

By Baron Ul'BNBic. Trunslated from the 
Original in French, >vith the Author’s* 
sanction, by Hi’ itBKT E. H. J kkninojia)!. 
2 vola. 8vo. f In iht prtts. 

The Life and Letters of Faraday. 

By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the 
Royal Institution. Second Edition, with 
Portrait and Woodcuts. '1 vols. 8vo. 28jt. 

Faraday as a Discorerer. RyJ-wn 
Tyni>ai.i., LL.I). F.R.S. Now and rinviis*r 
Edition, with Two Portraits. l*Vp. Hvo. 
price r>s. Or/. 

Lives of the Lord Chancellors 

iind Keopers of the tireat Se;d lT Indaml, 
frtim tho Earliest Time's to the Reign of 
Victoria. By J, I?. n'Fi.ANACi.vN, 
M.IM.A. Barrister, i vnls. 8vo. .‘'t-v 

Dictionary of General Biography; 

wntaining Omcise Memoirs and Notices ot‘ 
the most Eminent Pers<*n* of all Countries 
from the Earliest Ages to the Pre.seni Time. 
Edited hy Wii.mam L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
price 21s 

Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Rev, G. R. iiinn, M.A. Popular 
Edition, carefully revi.se*! ; with copious 
Addition.s. (’rown 8v<». with l*t»rtrait, r«. 

Fsther Mathew; a Biography. 

By John Fisancis MAca iru:, M.P, Poimlar 
Edition, with Portniif. Crown Svo. .*!». *Ui. 


BY LOXliflANS ANI> CO. 

nistoryof myBeligious Opinions, 

, By J. H. Kbwmak, B.D. Being the Sub- 
! stance of Apologia pro Vit& Suft. Poet Svo. 

I price 6a. 

I Letters and Lille of Francis 

Bacon, including all hii Occoalonal Works. 
Collected and edited, with a Commentair, 

, bv J. ScEDDiNt;. VoLS. I. & II. 8vo. 24 ji. 

; VOIA III. & IV. 24i. Voi.. V. 12a. 

Felix Mendelssohn’s Letters from 

Itafi/ and Sttitzerlandf and LeHers from 
1833 to 1847, translated hy Ijidy Wallace. 
With P<*rtrait. 2 vols. cw,»wn 8vo. Sa. each. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, 

K.C.B. By Joi& Ci.AKK Mausiimax. 
l*»N>plt*‘iS E<lition, with Portrait. CrmrnSvo. 
price 3x. Crf. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy. Bv the Right Hon. Sir J. STKriiKN, 
LL.I). ^’ahinct Edition. <’rmvn 8vo, 7a. f«/. 

Vicissitudes of Families. By sir 

.1, BnuN Aiir* BruKE, C.B. LBster King of 
Arms. New Edition, remo«lfBed and en- 
larged. 2 vols. cromi 8vo. 21a. 

Lives of the Queens of England. 

By .\<;XKs Stkk Kf.ANii. Lihrarj' Edition. 
!:<*wly revisi-.! ; with Portraits of every 
Qiui 11 , .Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vol- 
Ito-it 8vi>. 7m. ChI each. 

Maunder’s Biographical Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed ainl 
iwirtly re-written, withaborc 1,0(K) additional 
Metufurs. hy W. E. R. Cater. Frp. 6*. 


Criticism^ PhiUmphy, Polity, 

On BepreaentatiTe Oorenunent. Inaugural Addreas delirornl to tho 
By John Sti'akt Tliird Edition. University of St. Andrawa. By John 

Sro. 9a. crown 8vo. 2a. STt'Anr Mill. 8vo. 5a. Crown 8vo. la. 

Oa Iiiberty. By the same Author. Fotirth ! 

Sdition. Post 8 to. 7». M. Crown 8vo. Analysia of the Phenomena of 
la. 4dL the Human Mind. By Jambb Mill. A 

Frinolplet of Political Economy, By the New Edition, with Notm, Jlluatnitire and 

name. Eighth Edition. 2 voK 8vo, 30a. or Critical, by Alexander Bain, A.Nnr:Kw 

hi 1 Tol. crown Sro. &a. Findlatrr, and Gkuror Qrotr. Editeti, 

Vtilitorlsiilsm. By the same. 4thEdit.8vo.3a. ; with additional Notea, by John Sti:a«t 
P lssartatimia md IMaoassions. By the Mili,. 2 vola. Sro. price 28a. 

••me Author. Second Edition. 8ro!s. 8ro. 

The Stomants of FoUtioal Boo- 

noo^. By Henry Ptmnro llAci,Ron, 
M.A. Ba^iete^at-Uaw, Sro. Ilk 

a Dictlo&iry of Polltioal IDooniuttfi 
vhe of Women. BOtUagnidiiMl, mitorictl, 

JoantePAiwlltu. HwrEdia*. P«rt i MdPrwttoA BrOMsuHABlIwr. You 
1^ I. rofil St*- M l. 


price 88t. 

Ssaminsfeioii of Sir W. HamUtoa'a 
phikHiphy, and of the prindpM Philoeo- 
a&ical Qi^oni dfeonaied in hie Writinga. 
By the eama. Third EAtion. 8vo. 16#. 
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iMd Baoon's Wwka, ooUeeted 

and edited by R. Elus, M Jl. J. Spbx>- 
DurOf M.A. and D. D. Hbath. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 7 y(de. Sto. price 
£8 13f. ed. 

A System of Logic, Batiooinative 

and Inductive. By Johk Stuart Mill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 

Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of 

Logic. By W. StebbibO} M.A. New 
EditioxL 12bio. 3s, 6d, 

The IxistitateB of Justinian; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sabdars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. New EditAn. 8vo. 15s. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 
and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M.A. 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and com- 
pleted. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

TheNicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle. Newly translated into English. By 
R. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late* Lec- 
turer Merton College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. 

By R. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Elements of Logic. By B. Whatelt, 
D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Edition. 8vo. 10s. Gd. crown 8vo. 4s. Gd, 

Blementa of Bhetorio. By the same 
Author. New Edition. 8to. 10s. 6d. Crown 
8vo. 4s. Gd, 

Szxffliah Synonymea. ByE. Jane Whatelt. 
Edited by Archbishop Whatelt. 5th 
Edition. Fcp. 3s. 

An Outline of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6cf. 

The Eleotion of Bepresentatives, 

Parliasnentaiy and Municipal ; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Hare, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon. Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. People’s 
EditioDf crown 8vo. Ss, Gd. 

Lord Kaosiila7*a SpeediM on 

Pariiamentaiy Reform in 1881 and 1882, 
16mo. ipioe Onb Shxllibo. 

Walker’s Pronotinoing Biotion- 

aiy.crt&e English Language. Thoroughly 
levised Bditiom,-by B. H. Smart. 8vo. 
I2t. 16mo. 8f. 


A Dictionary of the 
Language. By R. G. Latham, M JL M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dietionaiy of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd^ 
with numerous Eme ndati on s and Additioiis. 
4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

ThMauroB SngUdi WordB and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expresrion of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Bogbt, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Debater ; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F.|g|m|px>N. Fcp. 6s. 

Lectures on the SmSioe of Lan- 
guage. By F. Max Muller, M.A. &o. 
F^treign Member of the French Institute. 
Sixth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo price 16s. 

Chapters on Language. By F. W. 

Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. Head Master of 
Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd, 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter, 
B.D. ^uarc crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, PhJD. 
Vol. I. GenesiSf 8vo. 18s. or adapted fdr the 
General Reader, 12s. VoL II. Exodus, 15s. 
or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol III. Leviticus, Part 1. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exeroiaea. 

By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12s. Gd. Key, 5s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptional Form and Constructions, 12s. Gd. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thomas Arnold, MA. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6<f. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 
John T. White, D.D. Oxon. and J. E. 
Biddle, M.A Oxon. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 2 vols. 4to. pp. 2,12^ pricse 42s. 

White’a College Latin-BngliahPiotioii- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of Univenity 
Students. Medium 8vd. pp. 1,048, price 18s 

• 

White’s Junior Student’a Oomi^lete 
T<at i n- Fr gBidi andEngliih-Latin DiotiOBaiy 
Hevised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,06^ 
. price 12s* % ' 

« . f EnoiashJAtin, 6s. 6d 

Separately 7s. 6d 
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Mm JjpgliBli-Qreek Jie:idooak 
ta^g Bli the Greek Wordi need by Writers 
of good authority. Bj’ G. D. Yonoe, 6.A. 
Neur Edition. 4to. 21«. 

IKr. Yonge’s TStew Lexiooni En« 

gUA- and Greek, abridged from his burger 
irork (as above). Square 12mo. 8«. Bd. 

The Mastery of Languages; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues 
Idiomatically. By Thomas Prendergast, 
late of the Civil ^rvice at Madras. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 6a. 

A. Greek-English Lexicon. Com- 
piled by H. G. Liddeli^ D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. S(»tt, D.D. Dean 
of Rochester. Sixth Edition. Crown 4to. 
price 36a. 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Scx>tt’b Greek^English Lexicon^ Twelfth 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7a. 6r/. 


4 Traotii^. 

Fren^ and English Langudgea., By Pro- 
fessor Lj^oK (^iTTAKBSAU, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, oarefnlly 
revised. Post 8vo. 10a. 6dL , ^ ^ 

Contanseau^s Fooket Dictionary, 

French and English, abiidged from the 
Practical Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price 6a. 6d. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Roman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Anthors^ and with Etymdogies 
and comparisons of Cognate Wor^ chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Bbnfet. 8vo. 52a. 6d. 

New Praotioal Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-Englbh, and 
English-German. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr. Carl Martin 
Friedlander. Post 8\'o. 7a. Sd, 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 


Tbe Etways and Contribatioiia of 

A. K. H. B. Uniform Editions 

Beoreationa of a Country Parson. 
I^RST and Second Series, 8a. 6d. each. 

The Commonplace Philosopher in 
Town and Country. Crown 8vo. 8a. 6ri. 

Leisure Hours in Town s Bsssys Consola- 
tory, iEstherical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. da. 6d. 

The Oraver Thoughts of a Country 
Parson. First and Second Series, crown 
8vo. 8a. €d. each. 

Oritioal Sssi^ of a Country Parson, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraur't 
MagaxiM, Crown 8vo. 3la. 6dL 

Gunday Afternoons at the Parish 
Church of a Scottish University Gty. 
Crown 8vo. 8a. 6A - 

Lesions -of Middle Age, with some 
Account of various Cities and Men. 
Crown 8vo. 8a. 6d. . , 

Counsel and Comfort* Spoken from a 
City ^Ipii Crown 8vq. 8a. 6d 

Fnahimged 

.tfrnthi; Meinorisk of St Aadiews Sundays. 
Crown 8vo.^. 6A 

Preeent-DiV ThoiigM Memorials of 
St Andrews Snndaya CJrowii 8vo. 8t 6A 


Short StudiOB on Great Subjects. 

By James Anthony Froude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Third 
Edition. 8vo.l2a. Second Series, 8vo. 12a. 

Lord Macaulay’s MisceUaneous 

Writings:— 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21a. 
People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4a. 6(f. 

Lord Macaulay’s MisceUaneous 

Writings and Speeches. Student’s Edition, 
in One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6f. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith’s 

cellaneouB Works, including Peter Plymley’s 
Letters, Articles contributed to the Edin- 
burgh BevUw, Letters to Archdeacon Single- 
ton, and other MisceUaneous Writings. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 6t. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bav. 

Sydney Smith ; a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writuigs and 
Conversatibn* Crown 8vo. 8a. 6d 

T^^li]^B^Of F^h^^, a a 

Dofanoa of thkB auUesa 6f Patth, -hy its 
Aut]^ Third Edition. Fop. 8vo.8a. 6A 

Seioetloiia from the Oomafrondsiioe 
of R. E. H. Greyson. . By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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PamiliOB of Speeohi Four Lectiires 
. d^vered at the Royal Inetitution of Gieat 
Britain. By the Rev. F. W. Fabbab, 
M.A. F.R.S. Post 8vo. with 2 Maps, d«. U 

Chips from a Geman Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Rdigion, 
and on Mythology, Traditions, and Gnstoms. 
By F. Max Mulleb, M.A. Ac. Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 8 toIs. 
8ro. £2. 

An Introdiiotion to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. Morell, MA. LL.D. 8vo. 12«. 

Mlementa of Fay6bblogy« oontalning the 
Analysis of the Intdlectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6</. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stib- 
T.INO. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

Sir William Hamilton; being the Philo- 
sophy of Perception : an Analysis. By the 
same Author. 8vo. 5«. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexandeb Bain, LL.D. Prof, of Logic 
in the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8vo. Ids. 

Mental and Moral Science: a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By Alexandeb Bain, LL.D. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. lOs. Qd. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, 

OuiliiieB of Aitronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Herschel, Bart. M.A. Eleventh 
Edition, with Plates and Woodouts. Square 
crown 8vo. 12«. 

Other Worlds than Ours; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged; with 14 
Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. lOi. 6<f. 

The Sun; Bnler, Light, Pfre, and 

life of the Planetary System. By Richard 
A. Pbootob, B JL. P.R.A.S, With 10 PtattS 
(7 col«iired) and 107 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. price 14a. 

Batim and its Bystsin. By the aame 
Author. 8vo, with 14 Plates, 14a. 


TJeberweg’s System of Logtof 

and History of Logical Doctrines. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. . 
Lindbat, M.A. F.B.S.E. 8vo. price Ids. 

The Philosophy of Heoesaity; or, 

Natural Law as apjfiicable to Mental, MdraL 
and Social Science. By Charlbs Brat. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9a. 

The Bdneation of the FeSUngs and 
Affections. By the same Anther. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 8a. 6cf. 

On VoToe, ita Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author, ^o. 5a. 

Time and Space; a Metaphysical 

Essay. By Shadwobtr H. EtoDOSOir. 
8vo. price 16a. 

Tlfe Theory of Practioe; an Ethical 
Inquiry. By Shadwobth H. Hodgson. 

2 vola. 8ro. price 24a. 

A Treatise on Human Mature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Reasoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, with 
Notes, Ac. by T. H. Green, Fellow, and 
T. H. Grose, late Scholar, of Balliol Col 
lege, Oxford. [in the press. 

Essays Moral, Politioal, and Li- 
terary. By Da\td Hume. By the same 
Editors. [In ike press. 

The above will form a new edition of 
David Hume’s Philosophical Works^ com- 
plete in Four Volumes, but to be had in Two 
separate Sections as announced. 


Popular Geography, <^c. 

OdeetM 01:jeotM tn Common 

Telescopes. ByT.W.WEBB,M.A.F.RA..S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 7s. Gd, 

navigation and Mantical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Tbeoretical, Scientiflo) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Mebbifield, F.R.A.S. and H* 
Evers. 8vo. 14s. 

The Canadiaii Uominion. By 

Charles Marshall. With 6 Hlustrations 
on Wood. 8vo. price 12f. 6rf. 

A General Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive, Physical, Ststistiod, 
and Historical ; ferming a odnpkte 
Gazetteer of the World. By JL Kmum 
Johnston, F.B.S.E. New^l^tion. Svo. 
price Sis. id. 
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A Manual of Oaograpby, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political. By W. Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Prof, of Geog. in King’s CoU. and in 
Queen’s Coll. Lond. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7t. Sci. 

Maundar*8 Treasury of Geogra- 
phy, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
Political. Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Flates. Fcp. 6s. 


The Fublio Sohoola Atlas of 
Modem Geography. In Thirty-one Maps, 
exhibiting dearly the more important 
Physical Features of the Countries ddi- 
neated, and Noting all the Chief Places of 
Historical, Commercial, and Social Interest. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
G. Butler, M.A. Imperial quarto, price 
3s. 64f. sewed; 5s. doth. [Nearly ready. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 


Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author’s sanction by 
E. Atribson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

s 

The Elements of Physios or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician-Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, re-written and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. 

Dove’s Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. II. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sound : a Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. New Edition, with Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. By Pro- 
fessor John Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 10s. 6d. 

Besearches on Diamagnetism 

and Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By 
Professor Tyndall. With 6 Plates and 
many Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institnrioji, a.d. 1869. By Professor Tyn- 
dall. Crown 8vo. Is. sewed, or Is. 6(/. 
cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Seven Lec- 
tures on Electrical Phenomena and Theories, 
ddivered at the Royal lastitutkm, a.d. 1870. 
By Professor Tyndall. Crown 8vo. Is. 
sewed; or Is. 6<f. cloth. 

A TmUae <» BleotrioiW, in 

and Practice. By A. De La Rive, 
Prc^. in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by CJf. Walkbb, F.EA 8 vols. 


Fragments of Science for TTn- 

Bclcntific People; a Series of detached 
Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D. F.R.S. Second Edition. 
8vo. price 14s. o 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 

a Series of Familiar Essays on Scientitic 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By 
R. A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6</. 

Light : its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Foitr.ES IViNsmw, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8vo. Cs. 

The Correlation of Physical 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10s. %d. 
The Discourse, separately, price 2s. 6cl. 

The Beginning : its When and its 

How. By Mungo Ponton, F.R.S.E. Post 
8vo. with very numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

Manual of Geology. ByS.HAuoHTON, 

M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll, and Prof, 
of Geol. in the Univ. of DuMin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. 6if. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60s. 

Professor Owen’s Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animids. By 
Richard Owen, F.R.S. D.CJL. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 8 vqla. 8vo. £8 18f. 6if. 

Insects at Home. By the Rev. J. G. 
WboD, M.A., F.L.Si With a Fiqmtispiece 
in Colours^ 21 full-page niuatrations and 
about 700 smaller lUustiations from original 
designs engraved, on Wood byG. Pbaeson. 
8vo. mice ils. 
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Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 140 Vignettes on Woofl 8 vo. 21«. 

Strange Dwellings; being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without Hands.’ 
By J. 6 . Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With a New 
Frontispiece and about 60 other Woodcut 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. price 7s. 6 rf. 

The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwio. 
8 vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and its Lining Wonders. By 

the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8 vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8 vo. 21 s. 

The Subterranean World. By the same 
Author. With 3 Maps and about 80 Woo<l- 
cut Illustrations, including 8 full size of 
page. 8 vo. price 21 s. 

The Polar World: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 3Iaps, and 85 
Woodcuts. 8 vo. 21s. 

The Origin of Civilisation and 

the Primitive Condition of Man ; Mental 
and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. Second 
Edition, revised, with 25 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 
price 168. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

Scandinavia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwdlings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
Nilsson. 8 vo. Plates and Woodcuts, 188. 


Bible • being a Description of 

Every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, from the Ape to the CoraL By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, MJl. F.L.S. With 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8 vo. 21s. 

A Pamiliar History of Birds. 
By £. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6 d. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Grown 8 vo. 5s. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural 

History, 05 Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, 6 s. 

The Elements of Botany fin 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
viKd by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fq) 
unth 154 Woodcuts, 2s. 6 rf. 

The Treasury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with wliich is incorporated a Gloe- 
! sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
j J. Lindlky, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.& 

I Pp. 1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
i Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

I The Bose Amateur’s Guide. By 

I Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

Loudon’sEncyolopsedia of Plants; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 42s. 

Maunder’s Soientiflo and lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopssdia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, 
in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new 
articles, by J. Y. Johnson. Fcp. 6 s. 

A Dictionary of Science, litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-edited 
bv the late W. T. Bbandb (the Author) 
aid George W. Cox, M.A. 8 vols. medium 
8 vo. price C3s. cloth. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and tiie Allied Sciences. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.a assisted by e^ent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. 
medium 8 vo. price £7 8 s. 

Elements of Chemistry, Theory 
tical and PractlcaL By Willi^ A, 
Millbb*M.P. LE.D. Professor of Chmis- 
trv kS’s College, London. Fourth Edi- 
S.^o18.8to.£8. 

Part I. OHBmcAL Physics, 16s. 

Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21a. 

Part III. Organic Chemistry, 24s. 


A Maatial of Ohomtotry, De- 
scriptive Mid Theoretical. By 
Oduho, M.B. F.K.a Pabi I-. 8 vo. 

Pabt 11. nearly ready. 

A Course of PraotioaXOtamlefc^, 

tor the nae of Medical Student*. By 
W. Oduho, M.B.F.E.a NewEdito,wWi 
70 new Woodenta. Crown Ovo. 7*.T* 

Select Methods in 

Anriyala, chiefly Inorganic. ^ 

F.RS. With » Woodcuts 

Crown 8 V 0 . price 12*. W. At 
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Outlines of Ohpmistry; or, Brief 
Notes of Chemical^ Facts. By the same 
Author. Crown Syo. 7s. 6cf. 

Leoturea on Animal Chemiatty Delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8yo. 4«. 6(f. 
Iieoturea on the Chemical Ohangei of 
Carbon, delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo.4t.6d. 

Chemical Notes for the Lecture 

Room. By Thohab Wood, F.C.S. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. I. on Heat, price 3t. 6d. 
II. on the Metals, price 5t. 

A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, Theoretical and Practical ; and its 
Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, and other Diseases. By Ju^.ius 
Althaus, M.D. &c. Second Edition, with 
Plate and 62 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. price 15«. 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diseases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbaily 
Hewitt, M.D. &c. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcuts. 8vo. 24s. 

Iieotures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Charles W est, 
M.D. Ac. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

On Some Disorders of the Ner- 
vous System in Childhood. Being the 
Lumlemn Lectures delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians in March 1871. 
By Charles West, M.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children’s Diseases. By T. Holxeb, M.A. 
&c. late Surgeon to the Haspital for l^ck 
Children. S^nd Edition, with 9 Plates 
and .112 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2ls. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Tarious 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lects^r on Surgery at St. 
George’s Hospital, and Suigeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised, with humerous Ulus- 
tratioiis. 5 rob, 8vo. £5 6s, 

lieotarea on the Prinotidea and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thomas Wat-. 
BOB,* Bart M.D. Bhjntiician-in-OrdinaT}' to 
the Queen, . fifth BBtion, .thoroughly re- 
viBed4» 2 vdt 8vo. pri^ 8^. 

% Sir iXAioai, Eacbt, Biui J.B.S Thiiti 
Edition, revised and, re-ed^'l^the Author 
andProdMiior W.TWbbsBiU 8vo.irith 
181 Woodcuts, 21a. 


Cooper’s Dictionary of Practieal 

Surgeiy and Encydo^ia of Surgical 
Science. New Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By S. A. Lane, Smgeon to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Ac. assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. com- 
pleting the work. . [In the press. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 
i as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
I Diseases of the Heart. By E. Headlam 
I Greebhow, M.D. F.R.C.P. Ac. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

I The Climate of the South of 

i France as Suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
I of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
1 tions. By C. T. JfVilliams, M.A. M.D. 
j Oxon. Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
j sumption at Brompton. S^nd Edition, 
j Crown 8vo. 6s. 

; Pulmonary Consumption; its 

Nature, Varieties, and Treatment : with an 
Analysis of One Thousand Cases to exem- 
plify its Duration. By C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. F.R.S. and C. T. Williasis, M.A. 
M.D. Oxon. Physicians to the Hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton. Post 8vo. 
price lOs. 6<f. 

Clinical Lectures on Diseases of 

; the Liver, J aundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. 

By C. Murchison, M.D. Physician and 
Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, 
Middlesex Hospital. Post 8vo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 10s. Gd. 

Anatomy, Descriptive and Sur- 
gical. By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
i Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New introduction by the Editor. Royal 
8vo. 28s. 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of 

the Larynx, investigated and treated with 
the assistance of the Laiyngoscope. By 
W. Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
with 6 Lithographs, 6s. 

The House I Live in ; or, Popular 
lUttstrations of the Structure and Functions 
oftheBumanBody. EditedhyT.G.GxRTiB. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2s. Sd, 

PbytMot^eal AaatomrwaA Sby- 

riology «f Man. By tibe lute B. B. Todd, 
MD; :FAA and W. Bowmab, . F.BBi of 
King's OoBegu. WHh numerous Dlnstra- 
tions. Tol. It 8vo. 28s, . . 

Vol. I. New Edifisn Br.^tOBEL S. 
Bbaxjb, F.RA iw eoitfis lof fsAtibation. 
with ulemas llliisthttihitf. PXltTS 1. 
and It itttoa 7t. 6d, aaeh. 
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Outlines of Physiology, Human 
and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcut!^ 82«. 

Copland’s IMctionary of Praotioal 

Medicine, abridged from the larger work, 
and throughout brought down to the pre- 
sent state of Medical Science. 8vo. 36s. 


A Manual of Materia Medioa 

and Therapeutics,' abridged from Dr. 
Pereira’s EkumU by F. J. Farre, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Warinqton, F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Thomson’s Conspeotas of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. ’ 
18mo. 6s. 


The, Fine Arts, and 

In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Alltnoiiam. With Sixteen 
Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, 31s. 6rf. 

Life of John Gibson, B.A. 

Sculptor. Edited by Lady Eastlake. 
8vo. 10s. 6fi. 

Materials for a History of Oil 

Pointing. By Sir Charles Locke East- 
lake, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. 

Albert Durer, his Life and 

Works ; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. Scott. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Half-Hour Leotores on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcut 
Illustrations, 8s, dcf. 

Italian Sculptors : being a History of 
Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
ern Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 18 Wood Engravings. Im- 
perial 8vo. 42t. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their Lives, 

Works, and Times. By the same Author. 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Wood Engrav- ; 
ings. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 68s. 

The Chorale Book ibr Bngflaud: 

thi Hymns Tranriated by Miss C. Wink- { 
worth; the Tunes arranged hy Prof. W. 

S. Bwnett and Otto Goldschmidt. 
FQ9^4to.l2f.6d. 

Six. Leotores on Harmony, Be- 

liveird at thu Royal Inatitutipn of Graat 
Britain. ByG.A.MAorARRBN. 8vo.10f.6tf. 


Illustrated Editions. 

The Hew Testament, illustrated with 
Wood Engravings after the Early Masters 
chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 
68s. cloth, gilt top ; or £5 5s. morocco. 

The Life of Man SymbcZised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
P iooT. 25 IllustratLons on Wood from 
Original Designs by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. 

Cats’ and Farlie’s Moral Em- 
blems ; with Aphorisms, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 Blas- 
trkions on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. 
witli an appropriate Text by R. Pioot. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6tf. 

Saored and Legendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jameson. C vols. square crown 8vo. 
price £5 15s. 6tf. as follows 

IiegendB of the Saints and Martyrs. 

Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. price 81s. 6tf. 
Legends of the Monaatlo Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. price 21s. 

Legends 'of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 166 Woodcnts. 1 
yol. price 21f . 

The History of Our Lord, with that of His 
Types and Precuisois. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. Revised Edition, .with 18 
Etchings and 281 Woodcnts. 2 ;voli. 
price 42s. 

Xjyra Germanioa, the Christian Year. 
Translated by Catherine WiNkw^tt^H; 
with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn .1^ 
J. Lszohton, F^SJL Quarto, 2& 
tbs 

Trshdated by CATRU^nn winxwoh^ ; 
with about 200 Woodcut 
J. Leighton, F.SX and other Aii^. 
Quarto, 21f. 
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The Useful Arts, 

Owilt's Enoytdopsdia of AnAi- 

tectnre, with above 1,600 Woodcuts. Fifth 
Edition, with Alterations and considerable 
Additions, by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo. 
price 52«. 6<f. 

A Manual of Arohiteoture : being 
a Concise History and Explanation of the 
principal Styles of European Architecture, 
Ancient, Mediseval, and Renaissance ; with 
their Chief Variations and a< .Gloasary of 
Technical Terms. By Thomas Mitchell. 
With 160 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

History of the Gothic Bevival; 

an Attempt to shew how far the taste for 
Mediiieval Architecture was retained in 
England during the last two centuries, and 
has been re-developed in the pre.sent. By 
Charles L. Easti.ake, Architect. With 
many Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. price 
Sis. Gd. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

The Engineer’s Handbook; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Gonstruction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lo^vndes. PostSvo. 5s. 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
Northcott. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18s. 

Frinoiples of Mechanism, designed 
for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Eng^eering Students generally. 
By B. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. Ac. Jacksonian 
Professor in the Univ. of Cambridge. Second 
Edition ; with 874 Woodents. 8vo. 18s. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy. By R. S. CuLLEY, Memb. Inst. 
CJB. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to 
the Post-Office. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 
8vo. price lit. 

Ure’s Bictionairy of Arts, Manu- 

faotnies, and Mines. Sixth Edition, re- 
written and gieatly enlarged by Robert 
Htnrr, FJt.Sb aasisted by nunetoiia Con- 
tributors. With 2,000 Woodouti. 8 voh. 
medium 8vo. £4 Ida. 6<f. 


Manufactures, 

Treatiae on Kaia and ICillwork. 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, Bart. F.R.S. New 
Edition, with 18 Plates and 822 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 82s. 

XTaeftil Information for Mngineera. Bj 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6ri. each. 
The Application of Caat and Wrought 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. Fourth Edition, with 6 Plates and 
118 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Iron Ship Build^g, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches. By Sir W. Fahi- 
RAiRN, Bart. F.R.S. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 

Encyolopfisdia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railway's, and Agri- 
culture. By J. Bourne, C.E. New Edition; 
with PorfLiit, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 
4to. 42s. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. Gs. 

Beoent Improvements in the 

Steam-Engine. By John Bourne, CJE. 
New Edition, including many New Ex- 
amples, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Boxirne’s Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of thej most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Machinery, for Locomotion, 
and for A^culture^ minutely aud^ prac- 
tically described. In course of publication, 
to be completed in Twenty-fbur Ports, price 
2f. 6cf. each, forming One Volume, with 
about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, 
with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. [Quarto, 
price 63s. 

Handbook of the Steam Hagine. 

By John Bourne, C.E. fotming a Kij^r to 
the Author's Catechism of the Stoiim Engine. 
V^th 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9s. 




A History of the Haohine- 

Wronght Hosieij and Lace Manufactures. 
By William Fblkin, F.L.a F.6.a With 
several Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Mitchell’s Manual of Praotioal 

Assaying. Third Edition for the most part 
re-written, witli all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. * By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
' With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s. 

Beiinann’s Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. 
Revised, and edited by William Crookes, 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 6 Woodcuts, 10s. 6rf. 

On the Manufacture of Beet- 

Root Sugar in England and Ireland. By 
William Crookes, F.R.S. With 11 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Fraotical Treatise on Metallurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Keul’s Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.II.S. &c. and K. ROhrig, 
Ph.D. M.E. 3 vols. 8 VO. with 625 Wood- 
cuts, price £4 19s. 


The Art of Perfhinery ; the Hlitoiy 
and Theory of Odours^ and the Methods in 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. 
PiBSSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 68 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ohemioal, ETatural, and Phyaleal Maglo, 
for Juve^es during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. With 38 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s. 

Loudon’s En^dopfledia of Agri- 
culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Pr^uctions of Agriculture. With 

I, 100 Wo^cuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Loudon's Enoyolopndia of Gardening : 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, both at MichaelmBS and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, revised by 

J. C. Morton. 8vu. 10s. Gd. 


Religious and 

Old Testament Synonyms, their 

Bearing on Christian Faith and Practice. 
By the Rev. R. B. Giudlkstonb, M.A. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

Eundamcnti^S ; or. Bases of Belief 
concerning Man and God : a Handbook of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, M.A. 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd. 

An introduction to the Theology 

of the Church of England, in an Exposition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. By ’the Rev. 
T. P. Boultbee, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 

The Student’s Compendium of 

the Book of Common Prayer j being Notes 
Historical and Explanatoiy of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. By the Rev. H. 
Alldbn Nash. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6rf. 

Brayers Selected from the Ool- 

lection of the late Baron Bunsen, and 
Translated by Cathbrinb Winkwobth. 
Part 1 . For the Family. Part II. Prayws 
and Meditations for Private Use. Fcp, 
8vo. price 8s, Gd, 

Ohurohee and their Oree^. By 
th« Bw. Sit Philip TvBxata, B»rt. late 
of Trin. CoU. Cambridge, and 
TJ^aversity MedalllBt. Crown 8vo. 10». «<f. 


Moral Works. 

\ TheBihleandPopulorTheology; 

I a Be-statement of Truths and Frindples, 

I with special reference to recent works of 
Dr. Liddon, Lord Hatherley, and the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. By G. Vance 
Smith, B.A. Ph.D. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Truth of the Bible; Evidence 
from the Mosaic and other Records of 
Creation; the Origin and Antiquity of 
Man ; the Science of Scripture ; and from 
the Archaeology of Different Nations of the 
Earth. By the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. 
Crown 8to. 7s. 6d, 

Considerations on the Bevision 

of the English New Testament. By C. J. 
Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the 39 Ajti<des^ 

pifftori eal and Doctrinal. By E.* Haboli> 
Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth 
Edition. 8vo. 16i. 

Sxaminatioii-QiieEtions dn BUh^ 
Browne's Exposition of the Articles. By 
the Rev. J. Goelb, M.A. Fijp.8»6A 

The Voyage and ShipwrecAi; of 

St Paul; with ZHasertations on ^ Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By Jamb» 
Smith, F.K.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, lOs. 6l^ 
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Thd Idfe 

Paul. By tW Rev; W. 'J; CoirtBaaME, 
' M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. BoWb5n, 
D;Dl Daan of Chestar. Three EdiUoae 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
' XRoatrations, Maps, LandsOapea on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &C. 2 vola. 4to. 48<. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
square crown Svo. 81a. Bd, 

Student’s Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations Maps. 1 
yol. crown Svo. 9 a. 

Evidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived from the Literal 
Fulfilment of Prophecy. By ALEXANiigECR 
Keith, D.D. 37th Edition, with numerous 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12a. Qd.; also the 
89th lotion, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6a. 

The Hiatory and Destiny of the World 

and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Dluatrations, 10a. 

The History and Iiiterature of 

the Israelites, according to the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha. By C. Dk 
Rothschild and A. De Rothschild. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12a. 6d. 
Yol. I. T%e Hiitorical BookSf 7a. 6d. 

Yol. II. The Prophetic and Poetical Writing$f 
price 6a. 

Ewald’s History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man, Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vole. 8vo. 24a. 

The See of Borne in the Middle 

* Ages. By the Ret. Oswald J. Rbtchel, 
B.CX. andM.A. 8vo. 18a. 

The Pontifloate of Pius the Ninth; 

being the Third Edition, enlarged and 
eontiatted, of *Rome its Rdl^.’ By 
X'F. Maguire, M.P« Post 8vo. Portrait, 
price 12i.6tf. 

X^pattMus lioyeda aa^^ttiewEarly 

JeeuitB. By Stewart Boinc. . New Edition, 
revise^ 8vo. withPortfiit« 16f. 

MlWeliluato'liai of 

' lUk IXJ>. i voitai 9n. SOh 


I AtMUoalaadOnamsUcfiilO^ 

mentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. By C. J. 
Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 8vo. 

Galfttiaas, Fourth Edition, 8a. fid. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8a. fid. 

Pastoral Epistles, Fourth ^dition, 10a. fid. 
Philippiaas, Oolossiaas, and Philemon, 
Third Edition, 10a. 6d. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition. 7a. fid. 

Historical Lectures on theLifio of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures fur 1859. By C. J. Ellioott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12a. 

• 

i TheGreek Testament; withNotes, 

Grammatical and Excgetical. By the Rev. 
W. Weiistkr, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 4a. 

Home’s Introduction to the Cri- 
tical Stud}' and Knowledge of the Huly 
Scriptures. Twelfth Edition ; with 4 Maps 
and 22 Woodcuts. 4 vola. 8vo. 42a. 

Compendious Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
John Ayue, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post 
8vo. 6a. 

The TrefUEniry of Bible Know- 
ledge; being a Diotionarj* of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. By Rev. J. Ayre, M,A. With 
Maps, 15 Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6a. 

Every.day Boripture Biffioulties 

explained and iliustratcd. By J. E. Pres- 
cott, M.A. I. Matthew and Mark ; II. Luke 
and John. 2 vols. 8vo. price 9a. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W, Colenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Natal. Crown 8vo. price 6a. 

The Four Cardinal Virtues; Six 

Sermons for the Day, in relation to the 
Public and Private Life of Ciitholics. By 
the Rev. Orby Snipi^SY, M.A. Crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 7a. 6d. 

TbS'Fonnstioa itf <ShHMtenMih. 

By T. W. Allies; PAsttfs H and IL- 8vo. 
price 12a. each. ' 

. <!lAA7oatU.iMurltibof 
tuMOB. TlNUsiiUMl t. AulKk,iJi. 
Crown 8vo. 8a. fidf. 


NEW WORKS H 


^CHiriflteiidom’s Blvisioiis f 

1 ' flophiiia] I^Eetch of the Divisione of the 
' CIMetian Family in East and West, By 
Edmuitd S. Ffoxjlkes. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d, 
Part II. Greeks and Latins^ price 15a. 

TbonghtsfortheAge. BYFh.izABBTK 

M. Sewell,# Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ 
Now Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5a. 

FaMdng ThougRtB on Religion. By the 
same Author. Fcp. 5a. 

Belf-ezamination before Oonflrmatlon. 
By the same Author. 32mo. la. 6d. 

Tbougbts for the Holy Week, for Young 
Persona. By the same Author. New 
* Edition. Fcp. 8voe2a. 

Beadings for a HoAth Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4.f. 

BeadJnga for Every Day in Lent, com- * 

? iled: firom the Writings of Bishop Jeremy I 
'AYLOR. By the same Author. Fcp. 5s. | 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions chiefiy from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. 3s. 

Principles of Education drawn from 
Nature and Revelation, and Applied to 
Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. fcp. 12s. 6d. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works; with Life by Bishop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Ei>E^. 10 vols. £5 5s. 

England and Christendom. By 

iVRCiiBMiior Manning, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


iSngwaaadBoagtjfflw eiiM iiirtfe. 

being Biographical Sketches of the Hyittn- 
Writers ib all the principal CoUebtioiis; 
with Notes on their* Psalms and Hymns. 
By JosxAH Miller, M.A. Post 8vo. 10a. 6^1 

-Spiritual Songs ’for the Sundays 

and Holidays throughout the Year. By 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
and Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Exth 
Thousand. Fcp. price 4s. 6d. 

The Beatitudes. By the same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Fcp. ds. 6d. 

Hie PreiAice not hia Memory, 1855. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Son. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. la. 

Lyra Germanioa, translated from the 
^rman by Miss C. Winkworth. First. 
SERIES, the Christian Teary Hymns for the 
Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Church ; 
Second Series, the Chrixtian Life, Fcp. 
8vo. price 3s. 6d. each Series. 

Lyra Euoharistica ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem ; with other Poems. Edited by 
the Rev. Okby Shipley, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Shipley’s Lyra Mesaianiea. Fcp. sa. 
Shipley’s Lyra Myatica. Fcp. 5a. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life : Discourses. By James Martinbau. 
Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, price 7a, 6rf. 

Invocation of Saints and Angels ; 

for the use of Members of the English Church, 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
24mo. 3s. 6d. 


Travels^ Voyages^ qc. 


How to See Norway. By Captain 
J. R. Campbell. With Map and 5 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8 VO. price 5s. 

Fau and the Pyrenees. By Coimt 
Henry Russell, Mjraber of tbe Alpine 
Gub. With 2 Maps. Fcp. 8vo* price 6a. 

Scenes in the Sunny South; In- 
cluding the Atlas Mountains and the Oases 
of the Sahara in Algieria. By Lieut-^Jol. 
the Hon. iC.” S. Vebekkr, M,A. Com- 
mandant of the Limedck Artilleiy Militia. 
2 vole, post 8VO. price 21a. 

• 

df in file Ai^^^ 

, B/^Q^*'^vMaALL,.LI^D.,E,RA Second 
WCtlWf with Sew Woodeutt hy E. Whjijm- 
ger; Crown 8 yo, price 12a. 6cf. 


The Playground of Europe. By 

Leslie Stephen, late President of the 
Alpine Club. With 4 Illustrations on Wood 
by E. Whymper, Crown 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Westward by Bail : the New Route 

"to the East. By W.F.Rae. Second Edition, 
enlarged. Post 8vo, with Map, price 16a. 

Travels in the Central Caucasus 

and Bashaii, indudii^ Visits to Arareihhd 
Tabreez and deists of Kazoek and Elbrua; 
By Douglas W. ^ Kreshfield. Sqpiere 
ocown 8vo. wilh Mape^ &c^ 18w' ^ 

Oadoro or Tftian^s Country* By 

JosiAH.Gii^ET, one ojt the Anttete of the 
f Dolomite l^pnntato With. Mep^ |'pc- 
simile, and 46 llinstrations. Imp.8vo.Sla.6tf. 
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SlgBagging amongst Dolomites; 

with more than SOO lUustrations by the 
Author. By the Author of * How we Spent 
the Summer.’ Oblong 4to. price lb«. 

file Ddlomite Honntains. Excur- 
BionB, through I^ol, Carinthia, Gamiola, 
and ^uli. By J. Gilbert and G. 0. 
CmjBCifiLL, F.R.G.S. With numerotb 
Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 21s. 

How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Alpine 
Club. Third Edition, re-drawn» In oblong 
4tu. with about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 

Pictures in Tyrol and Elsewhere. 
From a Family Sketch-Book. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. 4to. with 
many Illustrations, 21s. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Pen and Pencil 
fetches in Italy. By the same Author. 
With 42 Plates of Sketches. Svo. 16s. 

The Alpine Club Mapof the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actual Survey in 
. 1363—1864. By A. Adams > Reilly, 

‘ F.R.G.S. M.A.C. InChromoUthographyon 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12s. 6d. 

History of Discovery in our 

Australasian Colonies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
2 vols. Svo. with 3 Maps, 20s. 

mie Capital of the Tycoon; a 

Narrative of a 8 Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 42s. 


Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and 

Landes. By Dents Sryne Lawlor. 
Grown Svo. with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
price 15f. 

Guide to the Pyrenees, for the use 
of Mountaineers. By Charles Packb. 
Second Edition, with Mapsy Ac. and Appen- 
dix. Crown S^. 7s. 6d. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 
M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 
Post Svo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Gxiide to the Eastern Alpa, price I0s.6d. 
Guide to the Western Alps, including 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, Ac. 
price 6s. 6d ^ 

Guide to the Central Alps, including 
all the Obcrland District, price 7s. 6d, 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price Is. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide maybe had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price Is. extra* 

The northern Heights of Lon- 
don ; or, Historical Associations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
Svo. 21s.' 

The Bural Idfe of Bnglaiid. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 12s. 6df. 

Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols. square crown Svo. with Wood En- 
gravings, 255. 


Works of Fiction. 


iKvrtilB Mod Tales. By the Bight 
Hon. B. Disraeli. Cabinet Editions, com- 
plete in Ten Volumes^ crown Svo. price 6s. 
each, as follows 

Lotraib, 6t. I Vbnetia, 6s. 

CoxurosBY, 6s.^ J Albot, Ixion, Ac. 6s. 
Stbh^ 6s. I Youve Duke, Ac. 6s. 

rjdscmt 6». J ViviAH Grey, 6s. 
GtfBTARnn FLBMlNfil, Ac. 6s. * 

^ Henrietta Tbmfbe, 6f . 

A Vtatt to ns ISHoitaatad 

’ etimriMiniuim, Craw]>an^iaii)«7..6d. 


Stoiiea aaidlTales.' ByE.H.8BtnxL. 

Comprising Amy Herbert \ Gertrude \ the 
EarVe Daughter \ the Expefttnee of I^fe } 
CleveHall\ Ivort ; Katharine Aehttm ; Mar^ 
garet Perdval ; Lamton Partonage ; and 
Ufeula, The Ten^Works complete in Eight 
Volumes, crowu 6vo. bound In leather and 
contained*in a Box, price Two Guineas. 


Our Ohildim’g Btory* By Oxy^ of 
Uieir GoiidiiM. By;iibe Author of Wojw 
en Zigza^^ kg. Small 4to. with^SDc^. 
nittitratkiBs by ibe Author, pdoe lOs. 6d.^ 
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Cabinet Bditionf in crown 8vo. of 
Stories andjales by Miss Skw£ll : — 


AafTHEBBERT,2s.6(;. 
Gebtbude, 29 , 6rf. 
£abl*s Daughter, 
2». 6d. 

Experience of Life, 
2,.6d. , ' 

Oleve Hall, ds. 6d 
Ivors, a«. 6d, 


Katharine Ashton, 
8«. 6rf. 

Margaret Perci- 
NAL, 5«. 

Laneton Parson- 
age, 4«. Gd. 
Ursula, 4m, 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World, icp. 7s. nd. 
Journal of a Home Life. Po8t8vo.9s.6d. 
After Life ; a Sequel to the ^Journal of a Home 
Life.’ Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 


The Modern Novelist’s Library. 

Each Work, in crown 8vo. complete in a 
Single Volume e 

Melville’s Gladiators, 2s. boards j 2*. 6d. 
cloth. 

— Good for Nothing, 2s. boards ; 

2s. 6d. cloth. 

IIoLMBY House, 2s. boards: 

2s, 6d. doth. 

Interpreter, 2s. boards; 2s. Gef. 

cloth. 

Kate Coventry, 2*. boards : 

2s. 6d. cloth. 

— Queen’s Maries, 2s. boards; 

2s. 6d. cloth. 

Trollope’s Warden, 1*. 6<i. boards; 2*. 
cloth. 

Barchester Towers, 2*. boards*, 

2s, 6d. cloth. 

Bbamley-Moore’s Six Sisters op the 
Valleys, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

lerne ; a Tale. By W. Steuart Trench, 
Author of * Realities of Irish Life.’ Second 
Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


The OiBJXt ; a Witch’s Story for EngHsh 
Boys. Edited by Miss Sewell, Author of 
‘Amy Herbert,’ &c. Fcp. 8vo. price 5*. 

U^e Peter’s Fairy Tale for the ZIXth 
Century. By the same Author «id Editor. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Home at Heatherbrae; * 

Tale. By the Author of * Everley.* Fcb, 
8vo. price 5*. 


Becker’s ^kkllus ; or, Roman Scenes of 
the Time # Augustus. Post 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Becker’s Charioles: Illustrative of 
IMvate Life of the Ancient Greeks: Post 
8vo. 7s. 6rf. 

• 

Tales of Ancient Ghreeoo. By George 
W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition of Novels and 

Tales by G. J . W ii yte Melville 


The Gladiators, 5s.| 
Digby Grand, 5s. | 

Kate Coventry, 5s. 
General Bounce, 5s. 


ITolmby House, 5*. 
Good for Nothing, 6*. 
Queen’s Maries, G*. 
ITiie Interpreter, 0*1. 


Wonderful Stories from Norway^ 

Sweden, and Iceland. A dapted and arranged 
by Julia Goddard. With an Introdnctoiy 
Essay by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and 
Six Illustrations. Square post 8vo. 6*. 


Poetry and 

Thomas Uoore’s Poetioal Works, 

the only Editions containing the Ai^thor’s 
last Copyright Additions 
Shamrock Edition, price 8*. 6d. 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6*. 

Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. Svo. 35*. 
People’s Edition, Portrait, &c. 10*. 6<f. 
Library Edition, Portrait & Vignette, 14*. 

Moore’s Lailla BooUl, TennieVs Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illustrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21*. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, HacUse’s 
Edition, with 181 Steel Plates from Original 
br.)wiii;s. Super-royal 6vo. 81*. 6d 
MinMinre Bditlon of Moore’s Irish 
vith Maclise’s IBustfations (as 
. above), reduced in Lithography. Ii^. 
l6mo. 10*. 6A 


The Drama. 

Southey’s Poetioal Works, vith 

the Au&or’s last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Library Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14*. 

Lays of Ancient Borne ; with ivry 
and the Armada. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Macaulay. 16mo. 4*. 6J. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Anolsat 
Rome. V7ith 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, froih 
Drawings by G. Scharf.' Fcp, 4to. 21*. 
Mimature Xdition of Lorif Macaulay’s . 
Lays of Ancient Rome, with Sehi^s 
Illustrations (as above) reduced ftC Lichs- 
grapby. Imp. 16mo. 10*. 6cf. ^ 

Goldsmith’s Poetioal WorkSyDlusr 
trated with Wood Engravinnfrom Designs 
by Members of the ETCHiNa Club. Imp. 
16mp. Is. 6d. 
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John Jerningham’s JoumtL 

Sto. price S §, Bd , 

The Mad War Planet, and other 

Poems. By William Howitt, Author of 

* Visits to Remarkable Places/ Ac. Fcp. 
8vo. price 6f. 

Snoharis ; a Poem. By F. Rhoikald 

Statham (Francis Reynolds), Author of 

* Alice Ruriiton, and other Poems’ and 
'Glaphyra, and other Poems.’ Fcp. 8vo. 
price 8s. 6^ 

Poema of Bygone Yei^ Edited 
by the Author of *Amy Herbert.’ Fcp. 
8yo. 5s. 

Poems. By Jbak Ikoelow. Fifteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. » 

Poems by Jean Ingelow. With 

nearly Illustrations by Eminent 

Artists, engraved on Wood by Dalziel 
Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Mrasa the Fairy. By Jeak Ieoelow. 
With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A Story of Boom, and other Poems. 
By Jeae Ieoelow. Third Edition. Fcp. 
price 5s. 


Bowdler’a Family ShaiMpoarOt 

chei^r Genuine Edition, complete in 1 ,vol. 
large type, with 86 Woodcnt Illustrations, 
price 14s; or in 6 pocket vols. 8s. 6ri. each. 

Amndineil CamL CoU^tatqueedidit 
H. Brurt, M.A. Editio tota, curavit H. 
J. Hodosoe, M.A. CtowzlSvo. price 7s. 6ri. 

Horatii Opera, Pocket Edition, with 
carefully cpirected Text, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Yonge, M.A. Square 18mo. 4s. 6ri. 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, Maiginal References 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. Yonge, M.A. 8vo. 21^ 

The .IBneid of Virg^ Translated into 
English Verse. By John Coeiegton, M.A. 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University 
of Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Hunting Bongs and Misoella- 

neous Verses. By R. E. Egertos War- 
burton. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Works by Edward Yardley 

Fantastic Stories, fcp. 8s. 6cf. 

Melusiek and other Poems, fcp. 5s. 
Horace’s Odes tranelated into English 
Verse, crown 8vo. 6s. 

Supplementary Stories and Poems, 
fcp. 3s. 6 d. 


Rural Sports, ^c. 


'nnaytHopmdia of Bural Sports ; 

a deplete Account, Historical, tactical, 
and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Firiiing, Racing, Ac. By D. P. Blaine. 
With above 600 Woodcuts (20firom Designs 
by John Leech). 8vo. 21s. 

The Bead Shot, or Sportsman’s Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gnn, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-sbooting, Ac. 
By Marksman. Fcp. with Plates, 5s. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on the Art of Angling in 
every branch, induding fbll Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies, hy Francis Fraeois. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, platu and coloured. Post 8vo. 15s. 

WiJdObka’a Bea-Fiaherman: eom- 
pii^ig the Chief Methods of Hook and Une 
FUfing in the British and other Seas, a 
idanoe at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Eee^d Edition, ekOiEged, with 
80 Wo^cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 6ri. 


The Fly- Fisher’s Entomology* 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloui^ 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
I dal Insect. Sixth Edition, with *20 coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

The Book of the Boaoh. By Gns- 
viLLE Fennell, of * The Field.’ Fcp. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d, 

Blaine’s Veterinary A||^ : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Ph 3 rBiology, and Curative 
Treatment of tte Diseases of the Horae, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. . 8vo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. 

Horses and Btables. By Colonel 
F. Fitzwyobam, XV. the King’s Hussars. 
With 24 Platea of Woodcut lUaatrations, 
oontahiing very numerous Figares. 8vD.15i» 

Youatt on tibe Horse* Begised and 

enlarged by W. Watson, MLB.C.V.S.'^ 8vo. 
with namwous Woodcut^ 12s. 6ri, | 
Youatt on the Bog. (By the same Jnthpr.) 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 
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The Dog in Health and Disease 

By Stonehenge. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
Svo. 10«. 6flf. 

The Greyhoimd. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition^ with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
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